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THE 

OLD ARM-CHAIR 



CHAPTER I. 

A RETROSPECTIVE PANORAMA OP TRAVELS BY LAXD 
AND SEA. 

TThen the noisy bustle of day is hushed, and the 
turmoil of the streets subsided into comparative 
stillness ; when busy thoughts of every-day avoca- 
tions have ceased to harass and occupy the mind, 
and the body as well as the energies are weary and 
oppressed; when the all-absorbing present may 
make room for a few brief hours for a retrospective 
glance into the years that have sped by on the 
wings of time, — then we call into requisition the 
services of one old and comfortable friend — the 
arm-chair ; and there seated, love much to glance 
into the magic mirror of our memory. Let the 
fire blaze up brilliantly ! ring not for lights yet 
awhile! The curtains are all drawn close; and 
Fancy, seated on the winged steed of memory, flies 
over space with magic speed, painting, m\]b.\x?ci;NJsi- 
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ful precision, scenery and people once familiar to 
the naked eye. 

Reader I we are no magician, neither meddle we 
with such like fool's absurdities; but we have 
travelled far and wide, o'er fathomless seas, by 
many a stranger land ; we have visited shores and 
mixed with people, some barely known save by 
name to Europe, many whose domestic habits, 
striking and peculiar as they are, remain still a 
sealed mystery to many and many an intellectual 
mind, that would gladly glean some small informa- 
tion to enrich its stock of knowledge. If this 
be your case, reader, I prithee seat thyself in my 
arm-chair, and gaze with me upon the panorama 
now before my mind. Yea, I will mesmerise thee 
with the talisman of mine own thoughts : break 
not the spell with words, but listen! I'll be 
speaker: or, if this pleases not thy fancy, travel 
with me through misty space on memory's wings. 
I'll lend you spectacles or telescopes through which 
you shall see all things, as I have seen them. And 
now you are seated, and I am standing by your 
side — but before we make a start, you will permit 
me to assure you, that I always go upon these 
travels prepared with every necessary for comfort, 
and even luxury. 

Great people, you know, and wealthy noblemen, 
always carry with them couriers, who post on 
beforehand, so that everything shall be comfort- 
ably arranged against their arrival — suites of apart- 
ments, dinners, &c. Now, though by no means a 
rich man myself, I invariably adopt their system. 
I have two couriers ; speedy, active fellows they 
are too. Allow me to introduce them to your 
notice. The iSrst is called Thought; he travels 
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faster than his companion, and is always accom- 
panied by a small family of Thoughts. He is 
rather even-tempered, and always outstrips his 
companion in speed; indeed, he is rather too 
active, for he sometimes endeavours to outstrip an 
old stager, called Time ; but, as you may conceive, 
he invariably meets with a rebuff, and comes back 
with a very blank countenance — so blank, that it 
is impossible to make anything out of it. He has 
one more failing with which it may be as well to 
acquaint you before starting — a failing which 
sometimes almost induces us to ship him off at 
once for Australia, where no doubt this propensity 
would make him a valuable addition to the colony. 
We allude to his amazing partiality for what is 
termed wool-gathering — no doubt a valuable mer- 
cantile speculation, but one which would sadly 
diminish the speed and pleasures of our intended 
travels. And now we dismiss this useful func- 
tionary to make room for the other. This, sir, 
or madam, or young gentleman, or young lady, 
(as the case may be, reader,) is Mr. Memory, a 
wonderful man, besides being a courier, and an 
unrivalled painter. His temperament is a curious 
mixture of sunshine and sorrow, gaiety and sad- 
ness, sighs and smiles ; but it is only with such 
particular friends as myself that he indulges in 
gloomy reflections. With you, reader, I guarantee 
that he shall be as merry and bright as a summer's 
day. 

And now we are away. Our couriers have 
started upon their distant journey, and we follow 
them — not up the chimney, nor yet through the 
closed door; but we follow them in the state 
carriage of reflection. We are ha&temiv^\.o^2iX^% 
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a far distant eastern longitude; and, for fear of 
detention, we will, if you please, avoid sighting 
Australia — the temptation might be too great; 
and if we once got to the Diggings, there is no 
saying what might induce us to come away again. 
But stopl the magician Fancy is twirUng his 
mystic wand around. Gradually the room and 
all around us dissolves into misty vapour, and dis- 
appears ; the fire too is gone, and so is the old arm- 
chair, and — ^we are pacing the quarter deck of a 
first-class man-of-war. What says the man at the 
helm? — "Vessel on the larboard bow ! " Oh! I 
see nothing but a large Chinese junk. From this 
circumstance we divine that we are not far from 
China. 

What a lovely night it is! how the moon- 
beams bathe, clad with silvery garments, in the 
hushed waters of the mighty deep! The cool 
breeze is laden with health and freshness from the 
seas, and, save the creaking of the huge ship's 
cordage, or the gentle ripple of the waves against 
the vessel's side, there is nothing to break through 
the deep spell of solitude. Above us, ^' the heavens 
declare the glory of God^ and the firmament sheweth 
His handivcorh^ Beneath us, the bright phosphoric 
lights that glide round the vessel's track speak of 
more hidden wonders, the mighty handiwork of 
the great Creator. kiA the ship springs forward 
noiselessly over the fathomless deep. Far away 
westward, brighter than any beacon light, sets 
rapidly the morning star. A streak of rosy fresh- 
ness rises upon the opposite horizon; the dark 
sluggish waters assume a lighter tinge ; gradually 
the morning breaks in all the glory of an eastern 
clime ; and then the careful watchman, perched 
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up higb aloft, cries out the blithesome warning of 
" Land oh ! on the larboard bow !" We peer 
through the yet uncertain light of day, and, 
looming in the distance, see the lofty land of the 
pleasant but little known island of 

JAPAN. 

(Estimated poptdcUion, 25 millions.) 

Save an uncertain distant glimpse like this, we 
too, with all our travels, must confess to ignorance 
concerning this fertile land, and isolated, oyster- 
like, yet clever people. True, it were not much 
trouble to launch a boat and land; but as our 
reception would be extremely uncivil, we prefer 
the decks of a British man-of-war to being caged 
up like a bird, and exposed to view, pro bono 
publico, on the beach ; and though the ship has 
men and arms to force a way, we have no wish 
to force the hapless governors and officials into 
the dreadful alternative which appears to be 
imposed upon them, viz. that of ripping open 
their stomachs, should any particle of their laws 
be transgressed with impunity. Such being 
the case, we must e'en content ourselves with 
our mental telescopes, which, though rather old 
and imperfect, are preferable to nothing at all. 
The first one we use is of Russian manufacture. 
Peeping through this, we learn that Japan is 
constituted of severad islands, whose number 
has never been properly computed by travellers, 
but which are said to Ke between the 30th and 
50th degrees of north latitude, and the 130th 
and 150th degrees east longitude. The three 
principal island are Sitkof, Kusew, aaA. TSSSous 
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Kusew 18 the most western, and Nifon the largest 
of the three, whilst Sitkof occupies a central 
position. Kusew contains three bays, — Omora, 
Simbara, and Kangosima ; Sitkof has only one bay ; 
and Nifon boasts of Osacco, Mia, and Yeddo bay. 
All the other islands are of minor importance. 

Now, let us take a general survey of the sur- 
face of these islands, mountains and valleys, and 
streams, volcanos and hot springs. Many parts 
are in high cultivation, but some few are utter 
desolation. We see abundance of trees, and we 
recognise amongst these the stately fir and the 
cypress. Such is the estimation, we are told, in 
which these trees are held by government, that 
any one guilty of cutting down one of them 
without a special permit is liable to be mulcted 
heavily. Cedar trees are also frequently to be 
seen, and some of gigantic stature. — But what 
have we here ? A country house or a gentleman's 
villa by the waterside. See how the pleasant 
cool stream purls round the jutting point upon 
which the picturesque villa is built ; the opposite 
bank of the river is steep, and a small cascade 
leaps foamingly into the water; fleets of tame 
and wild water-fowl are cruising about in search 
of frogs and such like vermin that sail under an 
enemy's flag. There is a lady seated in the 
verandah that overhangs the river; in one hand 
she holds a fan, in the other a small guitar, and 
her son, with his heels dangling over the brink, 
is angling for small fish. He may well be anxious 
and wholly engrossed by his occupation, for, save 
fish, he has nothing to hope for as a relish to his 
boiled rice, for the Japanese religion forbids the 
eating of meat. This not only accounts for the 
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quantity of poultry in the island, but also for the 
paucity of homed cattle to be seen* On the 
banks close beside the villa is an old gentleman, 
holding an umbrella over his head, and super- ' 
intending the labours of his gardener. Thiis is 
the father of the lad fishing, and the owner of 
the handsome villa. 

We are told by creditable travellers, that these 
Japanese possess the astonishing art of producing 
miniature samples of trees, and that actually a 
Dutch governor purchased a plum-tree in blossom, 
a bamboo, and a fir tree, all growing in a box 
not more than three inches by one.* Here also 
we see the Camelia Japonica growing in wild 
profusion. The hedges and the highlands are 
covered with an abundant variety of trees and 
shrubs. Now we recognise our old Malta friend, 
the Nespoli Japonica, or Loquot, originally car- 
ried from hence to distant parts of Asia and 
Europe. Now there are cherry-trees, with blos- 
soms as big as roses. Now we see the valuable 
Etrusi, or varnish-tree, from the milk of which 
the cdebrated Japan yamish is made. If we 
look towards the villa again, we perceive that 
the balcony and the frame- work and the window 
sills are all exquisitely lacquered with this var- 
nish. Then comes the Forasi, yielding an inferior 
species of varnish ; the camphor-tree, with its 
green leaves and purple berries and highly per- 
fumed bark ; fig-trees and walnuts ; and beyond 
these, again, an abundance of tea-plants. Turn 
we our glasses now towards the country, and 
here we see rice-fields, and Indian com, and 

• Vide D. G. F. Meiglan's Acoonnt of Japan. Amsterdam, 
1S30. 
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millet ; then, in private enclosures attached to 
the residences oi the natives, we find turnips 
flourishing, as also horse-radishes, carrots, peas, 
'lettuce, cucumbers, fennel, gourds, and good 
melons. There is no want of mushrooms, neither 
of flax and hemp, nor indeed 'of tobacco, — proof 
of which latter is the fact that every man we 
see has his pipe in his mouth, and the whole 
community appear to be smokers. A rich coun- 
try indeed, and crowned with the fatness of 
the land. 

Let us again take up our glass and pry a little 
into the domestic economy of yonder distant house, 
whose windows and doors are left wide open to in- 
vite attention. Here we see a party of ladies and 
gentlemen seated upon an elevated stone bench, 
partaking of a refreshing cup of tea, whilst the 
eldest girl is busily occupied in preparing and 
serving this highly-esteemed beverage, after the 
most approved fashion ; for the old German Kdmp- 
fevy whose telescope we are now using, assures us 
that tea-making is a peculiar art, and the method 
of serving it an accomplishment acquired under 
regular professors, who make it their business to 
educate boys and girls in this peculiar branch of 
Japanese civilization. Doubtless these professors 
take degrees at their different institutions, since 
the art is called Sado and Tsianoi. Many of our 
good old ladies in England might compete for 
these honours, though we fear that they would 
lack the veritable leaf such as is used by the 
Japanese. 

But to return to the party before us. Both 
men and women, judging by the specimens we 
see^ are vastly better looking than the Chinese or 
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the Siamese; indeed, some of them may be 
termed handsome, and their complexion is fair, 
though colourless. Books are written, contain- 
ing rules and laws for the proper serving and 
making of tea ; and these are as much in demand 
amongst the Japanese schoolmasters, and doubt- 
less as great a source of trouble to the youthful 
pupils, as ever was the Eton Latin Grammar in 
England. We perceive that the gentlemen, having 
partaken of their tea, are served with pipes, — a 
fashion which prevails to this day to the confines 
of European Turkey ; and the ladies, with the 
assistance of silver chopsticks, are eating sweet- 
meats and dried fruits. As you will perceive, on 
looking steadfastly at them, they have no sooner 
eaten enough, than, without more to-do, they 
pocket the rest. This is in accordance with strict. 
Japanese etiquette ; and authors tell us, that at 
dinner parties, which are not of rare occurrence in 
Japan, the invited guests always bring a couple of 
servants with them, laden with empty baskets, in 
which to carry off the remnants of the feast, the 
debris of which are sure to be considerable, as great 
prodigality is always the order of the day. 

And now, for the first time since leaving Eng- 
land, we miss our trusty courier Thought^ who, 
accompanied by his progeny, is occupied with his 
favourite hobby. Wool-gathering; and what do 
you think he tells us is his plea for this offence ? 
— why, that hearing of the above singular custom 
of the Japanese, reminded him of being once in 
India, where it was always the custom for guests 
to bring their servants with them to dumer- 
parties, not for the laudable purpose of carrying 
home a large supply o£ the good things &oixv ^^ 
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rich man's table for the to-morrow's dinner, but 
simply to wait at table, and assist the servants of 
the house in their manifold occupations. These 
servants, however, it would appear, had as much 
an eye to their own interests as to any one else's ; 
consequently, as they were high caste, and could 
not taste anything that came from their masters' 
tables, they made up for the disappointment ex- 
perienced on this score, by purloining a silver fork, 
or a tea-spoon, or any little trifle that fell within 
their clutches, and upon the proceeds of which 
they held a little entertainment after their own 
fashion alfresco. 

Now, it is not to be supposed that such a state 
of affairs could long contiime ; complaints became 
often and serious, and at last it was resolved, nem. 
con., that all servants should undergo an examina- 
tion before leaving any house where their masters 
had been guests. This decision immediately re- 
moved the mischief in a great measure ; still, 
however, there were occasional thefts committed, 
and people were quite at a loss to account for this 
strange circumstance, till sheer accident revealed 
the thief and the method of stealing. It was con- 
sidered etiquette, amongst the officers in India, to 
attend parties in military uniform; but, as the wea- 
ther is^intensely hot, the host always requests his 
guests to put on a light jacket before sitting down 
to dinner. Aware of this custom, the servants 
always precede their masters by a few minutes ; 
and, on investing them with the light white 
jackets, receive, in return, the heavier cloth coats 
which their masters have doffed, and which they 
do not resume again until their return homewards, 
which is usually late at night. Aware of this 
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practice, the roguish servant of one young officer 
had turned it to account in a most singular and 
daring manner. One night the officer in question 
was walking home with a couple of friends, when, 
being in want of his handkerchief, which he 
usually buttoned up in the bosom of his surtout, 
he felt there, but missed it. Searching in his coat- 
tail pockets, he rapidly withdrew his hand, with a 
sudden cry of surprise. Something or other had 
pricked him ; and, in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, he pictured to his fevered imagination a . 
hideous cobra carefully coiled up at the bottom of 
his pocket. His anxiety, however, was only mo- 
mentary ; for, feeling the outsides of his pockets, 
he found that they were bulky with some hard 
substance; — in fact, to cut matters short, they 
contained a good half-dozen of silver forks, spoons, 
salt-spoons, &c. &c. ; and this was the method the 
servant had adopted for many months, turning his 
master's pockets into a receptacle for stolen goods. 
There is little fear, however, of the Japanese 
committing a theft ; for, if detected, they know 
their doom to be a certain and horrible death. 

We look through the window of another apart- 
ment belonging to the same house, where the pipe- 
smokers and tea-drinkers are enjoying themselves ; 
and we find a pretty and industrious Japanese 
girl painting flowers and birds upon the most 
exquisitely-finished vases and fans and boxes, — so 
well executed, so correct the drawings, and so 
brilliant the colours, that, could she have entered 
the lists as a competitor for a prize in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, we have little hesitation in 
asserting that she would have undoubtedly carried 
the day. Amongst those of high rank and i^^i^OTi 
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we are told that the young ladies thus while away 
the idle hours, especially during the long winter 
nights ; but that these same young ladies in the 
spring mingle eagerlyin out-o'-door entertainments, 
when pic-nics and water-parties are of frequent 
occurrence, and where the utmost decorum and 
etiquette is observed, each party having a master 
of the ceremonies, to whose injunctions they pay 
the most implicit obedience. 

A Dutch author draws a most pleasing picture 
of some of their pleasure parties, which almost 
carries our friend Thought to the days of romance 
and chivalry, when Venice was in her pristine 
glory. The lakes and rivers are one blaze of 
variegated lights from the thousands of boats that 
ply to and fro — the notes of the guitar find a 
silvery echo in the voices of the young ladies — and 
they have numerous games of forfeit, the most 
reckercM of wbich appears to be that played with 
a vase full of liquor placed in the centre of the 
company, and containing a puppet which floats on 
the surface. The motion of the boat imparts a 
motion to the doll, and his movements are accom- 
panied by a song, the words of which are to the 
effect that the figure is still restless.''^ • Finally, the 
puppet attaches itself to the side of the vase, and 
then remains immovable, and the person opposite 
to whom it has stopped, is in duty bound, as 
a penalty, to quaff off the wassail bowl, which, in 
Japan, contains sackee, not the old English sack, 
but a liquor made from rice. But, look here! 
bring your glass to bear on this side, a little to 
the left of the house into which we have just had a 
peep. See what a crowd is collected under the shade 

* Tirfe Fischer's "Japan." 
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of yon stately walnat-tree; they are witnessing the 
fetes of some itinerant jugglers, who are astonish- 
ing the natives with their manrelloiis tricks. One 
young fellow is balancing himself upon the toes of 
his right foot, they being supported by a very 
diminutive piece of wood, which rests upon another 
a little larger, and which latter is sustsdned by one 
of still greater size, and so on. The square bits 
of wood go on increasing in size, till they ter- 
minate with a large wooden footstool — why, the 
slightest move would make him lose his equi- 
librium, and then adieu to the six balls he is so 
skilfully tossing in the air, and catching with the 
utmost precision! The Japanese are also very 
much addicted to theatres, and men as well as 
women perform ; and we believe that the dress- 
circle at their opera houses is more brilliant, as 
regards costliness of attire, than any that can be 
met with in the most fashionable parts of Europe. 
We regret that we cannot stop to see a play, 
but the vessel is sailing through the water too 
rapidly, and objects are getting dimmer and 
dimmer, and our telescopes will soon be of no 
use at alL 

The next -house into which we peer, by aid of 
our glasses, is a printing establishmeut. There 
are three or four cunning workmen hard at work — 
cutting out what to us appear like hieroglyphics, 
but which in all probability is the type for some 
forthcoming Japanese sonnet, or book upon the art 
of tea-making. One old fellow, with spectacles on, 
is evidentiv the head man of this department, and 
an anxious author is surveying, with the air of a 
connoisseur, the blocks already completed. Bless 
us! who could ever hare supposed that tbiaTec\\)^e 
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people could have attained so high a degree of 
civilization ? 

The last thing we catch sight of, as we rapidly 
recede from the shores of Japan, is a party of 
fishermen cosily seated by the sea-side, enjoying 
their pipes, and that universally oriental game 
that the Arabs call " seutratch," our drafts. But 
now the islands loom in the haze again, and we 
shut up our telescopes, and return them into their 
cases. We shall have no more use for them now 
all the way home; but in doing so, we must 
express ourselves grateful to Kampfer Fischer and 
other makers. 

Japan is said to have been accidentally discovered 
by the Portuguese in 1542, through a calamity 
that befel some of their countrymen, who, during 
that year, were driven by stress of weather upon 
some islands of that group. Soon afterwards the 
Portuguese established a factory on the island, 
and in 1549 three Jesuits first landed there. From 
this period they seem to have increased their esta- 
blishments and missionaries, till the islands were 
said to be swarming with the latter, at the same 
time that numbers of the islanders became con- 
verts to the Roman-catholic faith. This state of 
affairs continued for some time, and the Portu- 
guese intercourse with Japan was always upon 
the increase, to the no small emolument of the 
merchants and traders. The insolence, arro- 
gance, and ignorance of many of the numerous 
priests, who, with that officiousness for wliich 
they are so notorious, strove to meddle with the 
internal government of the island, meeting mild 
remonstrances with violent and even threatening 
language, in due time worked out their own ex- 
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termination, and heaped perdition upon the devoted 
heads of the hapless but courageous native prose- 
lytes. In 1597, twenty-six were executed on the 
cross; in 1622, another frightful massacre was 
perpetrated upon the native Christians and their 
teachers; and in 1637, an imperial edict banished 
the Portuguese. In 1639 they were totally expelled 
from the country, and Koman Catholicism utterly 
put an end to by a most atrocious slaughter of 
every native Christian, man, woman, and child, 
amounting in numbers, it is sdd, to upwards of 
twenty thousand persons. The gallant but vain 
resistance offered by the native Christians, within 
the walls of Simahara^ is a melancholy] evidence 
of their courage and fidelity. 

And now the island has disappeared, and the 
ship and the sea have vanished, and the mists 
dispel. The old arm-chair and the fire-places ap- 
pear again, and we and our couriers have arrived 
safely home, travelling upon this occasion — ^you 
will admit, reader — more rapidly than the light- 
ning speed of the telegraph. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHINA. 
(Estimated population, 300 millions.) 

Again Fancy is on the wing, and Memory lends 
fresh impetus to the speed of Thought. Now there 
is a mighty rustling as of the distant voice of 
many tempest-winds ; the room is metamorphosed 
into one vast field of angry billows ; the old arm- 
chair has become a troubled bark, tossed to and 
fro by every foam-capped wave; peal after peal of 
heaven's loud artillery bursts overhead; and by 
the uncertain, vivid glare of fearful lightning, we 
watch the pale faces of anxious mariners, as ever 
and anon a wilder blast sweeps with a hurricane 
speed over the devoted ship. Still the ship rides 
on bravely oyer the troubled seas — still the tor- 
nado rages with unabated fury. What was that 
dreadful cry of wild despair that rose up louder 
and more piercing than the frantic shriek of fierce 
contending elements? Some hapless ship has 
foundered, with all hands on board ; and the glare 
of forked lightnings lights the hapless crew to their 
long, deep, silent, watery grave ! But " the night 
is far spent — the day is at hand ; " and though the 
dark canopy of heaven lowers darkly still with 
heavy portentous clouds, the typhoon is evidently 
abating in force, and light Jends fresh courage to 
the heart of the careworn mariner. The sun 
arises as though awakened from a troubled dream, 
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— ^the tempest clouds are scattered, and flee as 
evildoers fly from light of day. There is a sudden 
lull, and the vessel rolls mightily in the heavy 
ocean swell: broken spars and cordage, and tat- 
tered sails, now heap the decks. These are soon 
cleared away by active hands; the helmsman warns 
his mates of a freshening breeze ; the few remain- 
ing sails are trimmed to catch the favouring gale, 
and in a few brief hours the gallant bark is safely 
arrived at Tinghai, the capital of the island of 
Chusan. Before landing we will, if you please, 
reader, enter briefly into the position and past 
history of Chusan. 

Chusan is a well-populated island, said to mea- 
sure fifty miles in circumference, and occupying a 
central position between Pekin and Canton. The 
surface of the island consists of alternate high moun- 
tains and pleasant valleys. Formerly the British 
had a factory on this island ; and during the late war 
it fell into the hands of the English, on the 5th July, 
1840 ; and was finally restored to the Chinese by 
the treaty of August 29th of the same year. 

On landing at Tinghai, we find that the streets 
are narrow, and not over cleanly ; but the houses 
have a most gorgeous appearance, being painted 
with brilliant colours and well varnished ; and the 
town is surrounded with high fortified walls and 
an extensive moat. We observe on every side a 
vast number of magnificent temples, some of 
which are said to be the finest in all China. We 
are now opposite to one dedicated to Confucius, 
the greatest sage and philosopher that China ever 
produced. Before entering, we may as well take 
a retrospective glance at the history of this man, as 
collected from the writincra of the ablest autVvox^ 
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Confucius 18 said to have been born about six 
hundred years before the Christian era, and was 
contemporary with the great lawgiver of Athens, 
Solon. In early youth, he evinced a studious dis- 
position, and, relinquishing the gambols of youth, 
devoted himself entirely to the acquirement of 
knowledge. In the pursuit of wisdom, he had 
great facilities aforded him, for China was then 
undoubtedly the most civilized nation in the 
world ; and, as far back as Chinese historians can 
trace, the education of youth was the leading 
feature of civilization. Every district was com- 
pelled by law to maintain a public school for the 
education of boys from eight years upwards ; and 
the morals here inculcated were such as could not 
fail to be conducive to the interests of both the state 
and the people — at the same time that there was 
instilled in youth a proper respect for the ordinances 
of the land, obedience to parents and superiors, 
and the respective duties to equals and inferiors — 
committing to memory wise maxims and moral 
sentences from the writings of the most esteemed 
sages. They were taught to read, write, and 
cipher; and high inducements were held out for 
studiousness and energy, by a provision being 
made for the most distinguished scholars, who, 
graduating at higher schools, there, according to 
the ability they evinced, carried off prizes which 
secured for them the certainty of commencing 
their career in life under the most favourable 
auspices, and, by a continuance of good conduct, 
ultimately attaining to the highest offices of state. 
Had this system been based upon a more en- 
lightened theory, and embraced a wider circuit 
of information, both of which may yet be the case 
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in China, there can be little doubt but that that 
distant empire might send forth from her colleges 
men of such high talent as might almost eclipse 
the brightest stars of the brightest age of Europe. 
Such a one might have been Confiicius, whose 
expansive mind, though it burst through the limits 
of the understanding of his age, coidd not with 
truth be said to have extended beyond the con- 
fines of moral darkness. There was that light 
wanting — that wisdom which has cast all other 
learning into a shadow, and made the poor meagre 
attainments of heathen people a palpable error, 
rendered still more palpable by the glorious know- 
ledge of eternal salvation. 

Confucius devoted his whole life to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge for the benefiting of his fellow- 
countrymen ; and his learning was such as to pro- 
cure for him the highest and most responsible 
oflSces in his native country: but the court had no 
attractions for his great mind, and in monastic 
retirement (for, though he married young, he had 
early divorced his wife, considering her as an 
impediment to his scientific researches,) the sage 
philosopher composed those works and moral 
maxims which to this day are said to regulate the 
religious and civil government of the island. He 
died at the age of seventy-three, leaving behind 
him a name which is regarded with profane vene- 
ration : though by no precept or other token did 
Confucius ever take to himself any blasphemous 
assumption of dignity or power. His disciples and 
followers were equally numerous with, if they did 
not outnumber, the followers of the impostor 
Mahomet or Mohammed. 

Such was the man^ in mistaken and bWnA Neti^- 
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ration of whom the poor Chinese have erected this 
costly temple. Look at the magnificent mosaic 
work of the walls^ and the images and altars, all 
of costly material. See the joss-sticks burning, 
and the prostrate devotees, and then let us with- 
draw with grateful hearts, happy to think that our 
lot has been cast amongst a people glorying in the 
name of their Redeemer. 




TEA PLANTATION. 



As you follow me out into the suburbs of the 
town, I will be your cicerone. To our left is 
a pleasant hill, up whose sides the tea-plant is 
flourishing luxuriantly. What we see here is 
only, comparatively speaking, a flower-pot full to 
the vast quantities that are grown in other parts 
of the empire. The principal tea coimtries are 
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Fokein, Keangnan^ Chekeang, and Keang-sy. 
However, as we are here in Chusan, we might as 
well step aside and see on a miniature scale how 
these eccentric, but clever people, manage the 
culture of the tea-plant Climbing up the hill, 
we find that the plant is cultivated right up to the 
summit, and not only here, but down in some of 
the adjoining plains. We observe, first, that the 
appearance of the plant is not unlike the common 
wild myrtle, and its little white blossom has an 
extremely grateful fragrance. The Chinaman 
who accompanies us assures us that the only 
difference between black and green tea is coiisti- 
tuted by the seasons at which they are gathered ; 
thus, the young spring leaves are the best green, 
the summer an intermediate quality, and the 
autumn leaves black and coarse. But of late it 
has been discovered, that the bluish green tea 
most in demand in our English markets undergoes 
a dyeing process, in which deleterious ingredients 
are used, and, in point of fact, that every cup of 
tea is nothing more nor less than a weak decoction 
of a deadly poison. But to return. Women are 
busy around us picking and rolling the better kind 
of leaf, which, having undergone the drying process, 
is now ready to be packed and exported to Canton, 
whence annually fifty-four millions of pounds are 
shipped for foreign ports. Men on the field below 
us are busy gathering and drying the fresh leaves, 
and men beside us are packing such as are ready 
for market. Mark with what regularity the planta- 
tions are laid out, and then let us seat ourselves 
under yonder temporary canopy, where a lot of 
connoisseurs are testing the new crop by tasting it. 
Let me fill your cup, and though there is iie\t\\et 
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sugar nor milk^ tell me if you ever in your expe- 
rience tasted such tea — such delicious aroma ? 

Having rested here awhile, we saunter forth 
again, and the next thing we stumble over is 
a field of sweet potatoes, entwining each other so 
densely, that one can barely keep the foot disen- 
tangled. We pull up one by the roots, and 
wash it in a near rivulet — of which, by-the-bye, 
there are abundance, for few places in China can 
compete with Chusan for the quantity and excel- 
lence of its water. Now that we have purified 
the sweet potato from earth, we might as well take 
a bite at it. It yields crisply to the teeth, and the 
milky white interior has an excellent flavour, but 
it is only fit food for hogs in its raw condition. 
Cooked, in my opinion, it outrivals our best 
kidneys and West India yams. 

Leaving these potatoes, we enter upon an exten- 
sive orchard, with many fruits familiar to the eye 
and taste, and many of which we have never even 
heard the names before. Here are Lee Chees 
and other Chees on one side, and apples and 
quinces on the other ; but such quinces — each one 
as fragrant as a bouquet, and as big as a small 
boy's head. 

Beyond these fruit trees, again, are many fine 
specimens of ornamental and useful trees wholly 
unknown in Europe. We rest ourselves awhile 
under the shadow afforded by the foliage of one 
rare specimen. The leaves are of a deep green ; 
the long branches delicate and flexible, and from 
their extremities are suspended brown seed-pods, 
some of which, having arrived at maturity, have 
burst asunder, displaying the treasures contained 
in each pod in the shape of three white berries. 
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This is the famous talIow>tree, and from the 
coating of yon white berries the natives extract 
the substance which, when melted^ constitutes a 
species of soft tallow. When formed into candles, 
this tallow is hardened with a wax which is also 
collected from another tree, where, at certain 
periods, swarms of minute insects settle, and cover 
the bark with a coating of this wax. In no part 
of China is the tallow-tree more abundant than at 
Chusan, and therefrom the natives derive no mean 
profit, as candles are .in great demand all over 
the empire, and are continually being used in 
connexion with their religious ceremonies and 
festivals. 

In the hedges of the gardens we see an abun- 
dant quantity of bushes of bamboo — so invaluable 
to the natives from its varied usefulness. The 
younger sprouts afford delicacies for the table, 
or, being stripped of the outer bark, they are 
pickled or preserved in sugar, or else dressed 
and served up as vegetable, in which latter shape 
they much resemble our English asparagus. 

To our right is the joss-house hill, surmounted 
by a magnificent temple ; and having scrambled up 
here, we are surprised to find that every available 
patch of ground within reach of our gaze has been 
turned to the best possible account. Beneath us 
are extensive cotton plantations, and there are 
enclosures for tobacco, rhubarb, and large fields 
planted with sugar-cane. All these are inter- 
spersed with fruit trees and cottages, and busj 
peasants are occupied with the avocations of their 
every-day life. Women out of doors are spinning 
and weaving cotton. Men are busy in the paddy 
fields carefully tending the next seasoned cxo^ o1 
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rice, and guarding it from the felonious attacks of 
legions of destructive crows. 

Close behind the temple itself is a very fair 
specimen of the kitchen gardens with which the 
island abounds, and in descending to the plains 
again, we pass close to a brick-kiln in full smoke, 
where blue bricks are being burnt from a peculiar 
clay which retains its original colour, and of which 
the bastions and the watch-towers of the city 
walls are built, — we enter upon a perfect grove of 
cypress-trees, and, emerging from these again, find 
ourselves the centre of attraction to some score or 
so of Chinese children, who have, perhaps, never 
before set eyes on the barbarian sea rats, as they 
call the English. 

One more sight, and then we take boat and 
return to the old ship again, bidding adieu to 
Chusan and its occupants. We are now in a 
Buddhist temple, with three gigantic figures sitting 
bolt upright in three arm-chairs — ^not half such 
comfortable pieces of furniture as our own parti- 
cular "Old Arm-Chair," but formal, stiff, cold 
looking things, as uninviting and void of comfort 
as the three grotesque figures seated in them. 
Before these idols hang splendid lanterns, and on 
an elaborately carved table before them are a 
variety of jars, with incense rods burning in them. 
Besides these, are delicate porcelain vases, filled 
with freshly euUed flowers, and at each comer an 
empty jar filled with mystic rods, engraved with 
various cabalistic symbols, which find a correspond- 
ing figure in one or the other of the books hanging 
against the walls of the temple. Devotees are 
prostrating themselves ; hideous loud music clashes 
upon the ear, and the divining rods are gravely 
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consulted by superstitious beings who are on the 
eve of some journey or other undertakings and 
would fain dive into futurity to read the results. 




CHINESE IDOLS. 



The rod is nervously chosen, the character con- 
sulted, and the book referred to. Anxiously the 
Chinaman gazes upon the page. The omen is 
propitious. A smile lights up has features, and he 
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leaves the temple under the firm persuasion that 
whatever he undertakes that day must prosper. 
On the other hand, another man finds the day 
is uflpropitious, and if the life of all his family 
depended upon it, he would not budge one inch 
beyond the threshold of his house that day. It 
is said that Budhism was first introduced into 
China in the reign of Ming-ti — about the time 
when Titus destroyed Jerusalem. Ming-ti meeting 
with some passages in the works of Confucius 
which seemed to indicate that true religion must 
be sought for in the West (which some suppose to 
have been prophetical allusions to the coming of 
the Messiah), was induced to send trustworthy 
people to inquire into the faiths of western nations, 
and these not penetrating further than India, 
where Budhism prevailed, returned, bringing 
with them certain bonzes of that persuasion, and 
to this day they have been tolerated by the 
Chinese government, though they never superseded 
the code of Confucius. 

Returning on board of our tempest-riven ship, 
we find that there is yet much to be done, — spars 
to be fitted, rigging rove, before she can be consi- 
dered in a fit state to pursue her voyage ; so, avail- 
ing ourselves of the opportunity afforded by a 
moderate sized junk bound for Nankin, we jump 
on board, and proceed on our voyage with a 
rapidity far eclipsing the speed of the swiftest 
steamer, much more so that which is attainable 
by a heavy junk; but then our friend's imagination 
steams ahead, and he tows us along in the wake of 
his reflections. 

Now we are opposite to the city of Chinhoe, at 
the mouth of the Ningpo river, and we heave to 
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awhile, to have what sailors call a cruise ashore. 
We land at the base of a lofty hill whose summit 
is crowned with a citadel. The city is encircled 
by a high wall, and beyond this again we dis 
tinguish the tall unseemly masts of China junks 
navigating a branch of the Ningpo river, which 
runs through Chinhoe. The citadel is also for- 
tified by a massive wall with strong gates on two 
sides, and the hill is so abrupt as to be inaccessible 
when the drawbridge is removed, except by sea, 
where a narrow path skirts the base of the hill. 
Here we are told that many domestic tragedies 
were enacted when the British force besieged and 
took the city. Now, however, the city wears the 
more pleasing aspect of peace and thriving opu- 
lence, and we encounter stout Chinamen smoking 
the pipe of repose, and speculating on the amount 
of dollars to be gained by a pending bargain. But 
the wind is favourable to our onward passage, and 
the Chinese captain is inclined to be litigious : so 
we get rowed aboard again in the cockle-shell of 
a junk's boat, and lend a hand to hoist up the 
weighty mat sail. Not even excepting the tur- 
moil of last night's hurricane, did you ever experi- 
ence such a deafening clatter as the Chinese sailors 
raise to incite them to fresh energy in so trivial a 
matter as hoisting of a sail. Now you imagine 
the captain has met with some direful calamity ; 
now the crew are suffering extreme torture ; now 
they are supplicants, now abusive ; and so, amidst 
this hideous uproar, the great unwieldy sail ex- 
pands to the wind, and we are slipping through 
the water again, at the rate of knots. Don'*t sit 
on that basket, or you will annihilate our week's 
supply of live-stock, to wit, fowls and ducks : the 
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best seat we can obtain is on the slightly elevated 
poop ; here at least the pigs, which are galloping 
and squealing about the decks, will be debarred 
from our society. 

Something like order being restored, we have 
time to make use of our eyes, and to admire the 
extreme beauty of the panorama that opens around 
us. The proper name of this river is the Tahee. 
Occasionally we pass the mouth of a canal, and, what 
is an unusual sight in China, we see abundance of 
cattle browsing upon the rich pasture land on 
either bank of the river. Now we are passing a 
village ; now a populous town : then again another 
village and another town ; still the junk glides on, 
and there are more villages and towns. What a 
beautiful province is the province of Chekeung ! 
and the population must indeed be immense ; so 
large that whole families live in species of floating 
houses, built upon boats and moored in the river ; 
and so as to make themselves quite at home and 
comfortable, you perceive that they have floating 
gardens as well as floating houses; oh yes, and 
floating poultry-yards into the bargain. The whole 
margin of the waters is covered with ducks and 
other aquatic fowls, all heterogeneously assembled 
together, but each belonging to distinct proprietors. 
Just watch yon long-tailed Chinaman, who is re- 
clining against the railing of his floating villa, with 
pipe in mouth, and huge straw-hat to protect him 
from the fierce heat of the sun, — see how he 
swaggers aft with all the conscious dignity of 
being a landed as well as a water proprietor, for he 
has at least four foot by two of ground in his 
kitchen-garden, and his ducks have an unlimited 
range of the river. He thrusts his head into the 
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door of his mansion, and asks his wife in a com- 
manding tone to give him a few handfuls of CTain 
to feed his poultry with. And now he satisfies 
the cravings of a few hen-cooped fowls, aijd then 
he stands on the barge's bow and gives utterance 
to a long sharp whistle, the familiar note of wel* 
come to the duck tribe. In an instant a splutter- 
ing and splashing is heard on all sides, and in two 
minutes afterwards a goodly stock of ducks are 
seen swimming like an armament in the direction 
of the call. They constitute the man's stock-in- 
trade, and as he is fearful of losing some if they 
keep late hours, he wisely summons them betimes; 
and they evince implicit obedience. Jutting from 
the stem of these barges is a species of portable 
plank steps, up which the ducklings waddle, quack- 
ing loudly the while and wagging their tails, in 
manifest satisfaction at supper in perspective. The 
ducks are fed and housed in the hold for the 
night, and the ladder is withdrawn ; and then the 
Chinaman bethinks him of his own supper, and 
accordingly descends into his state apartments. 

Meanwhile, our junk is making rapid progress ; 
we are passing the lofty pagodas and the prettily 
ornamented villas in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Hang-chow-foo, formerly the capital of the 
empire, and still a considerable city, celebrated 
aUke for its wealth and commerce, as also for the 
elegant structure of its bidldings. To the left and 
right of us, bursting out occasionally from the 
countless villages and towns that line the banks, are 
charming landscapes, magnificent plains bounded 
by hillocks studded with ornamental trees, and the 
deep green foliage of the tallow is enlivened by 
the purple leaf of the camphor, whilst aU acoundL 
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is a cloudless sky, blue as the Imagination can 
picture. Mulberry plantations abound on all sides, 
and this is reckoned one of the principal silk 
provinces in China. We are told that Chusan was 
once equally famous for the production of this 
staple article of commerce; but that after the 
Tartar conquest the mulberry-trees were utterly 
destroyed by the Tartars, and from that period up to 
the present day, from some unaccountable reason, 
no effort seems to have been made to re-introduce 
these at once handsome and valuable trees. 

"VVTiilst occupied in contemplating the beauties 
of the scenery around us, and confessing inwardly, 
with grateful hearts, that the earth indeed is full 
of the riches of the beneficent Disposer of all 
good gifts, our junk glides into her anchorage, 
amongst some dozen or two compatriot boats ; the 
sail is lowered and the anchor cast, amidst as great 
an uproar as ever Chinese sailors were capable of 
making ; and on this occasion they are assisted and 
abetted in their riotous proceedings by all the 
crews of the boats and junks within hail, who must 
needs have, not a finger, but a voice in the pie. 
And then the sun sets, and the shadows of night 
creep upon the earth, a hundred gaily painted 
lanterns light up the river side, and we have 
arrived at Hang-chow-foo. 

On landing here we find that the shops are the 
greatest attraction in the town both for towsmen 
and foreigners. For us they display a hundred 
enticing objects of beautiful Chinese manufacture ; 
the exquisitely carved and inexplicable ivory ball- 
puzzles, one within another, and yet no means or 
no clue to discover how ingenuity has placed them 
in their relative positions. Besides these there are. 
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a variety of ladies' fans in ivory, sandalwood, trans- 
parent papers, silk^ feathers, and common slit 
bamboo, — all elegantly painted, and with ivory or 
tortoiseshell handles. Now we pass a colour-shop 
where endless cakes of the familiar Indian ink 
attract our notice, and the pretty little Chinese 
paint-boxes, with colours the shape and size of 
crayons, and brushes and saucers all complete, 
may be had for half-a-dollar. Here also pamted 
and blank rice paper may be had for a trifle ; and 
on questioning the old shopkeeper, and asking him 
how the rice is prepared to m^e this elegant 
paper, we hear at first with incredulity that rice 
has nothing to do with the composition of this 
paper, but that it is in reality not manufactured, 
but yielded by the pith of a marshy reed, which 
is fit for use the moment it has been dried in the 
sun. We observe that the generality of houses 
in Hang-chow-foo are only one story high, but 
they are stragglingly built, airy, and commodious, 
and cover a great extent of ground. 

Here are also to be met with a great many 
begging bonzes or Budhists, — ^priests who here, 
as indeed all over the empire, pay the same respect 
to the Grand Lama of Thibet as the Koman 
Catholics do to the Pope of Kome ; but, d propos 
of beggars, what think you those young ladies by 
the road-side demand our sympathy for? — and 
right earnestly they beg too; — why, they have 
a young friend who is very poor, and she is 
engaged to a young man who is still poorer, and 
as Chinese mathematicians, in common with other 
parts of ihe world, calculate that nothing added 
to nothing produces a blank, so these young 
friends levy contributions from the sympatbisvng 
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passengers ; and if every hundredth passer-by only 
bestows a farthing they will indeed collect a nice 
little sum to set up the loving couple in life. 

In China, as all over the East, great lamentations 
are made when a young bride is about to quit her 
home, by all the bride's female friends and con- 
nexions; and as in Syria, so also in this vast 
empire, the birth of a son is hailed with accla- 
mations, whereas a poor girl, from the hour of her 
birth, meets with nothing but sour looks and a cold 
reception, — the parents urging as a defence for 
such unnatural proceedings, that a girl was sure to 
become a useless burthen upon them, whereas a 
son might by industry and perseverance rise to the 
highest positions. 

The two nearest cities to Hang-chow-foo, of any 
note or consideration, are Ningpo and Nankin; 
the former is a large commercial town, so prettily 
situated as to gain om* immediate applause as we 
anchor off the place. The river flows nearly round 
the small peninsula on which Ningpo stands, and , 
a canal completes the aquatic boundaries. Before 
us is a pleasant, gradually-rising slope, which 
verges down to the water's edge, and is thronged 
with a busy multitude flocking to and fro. 

About a hundred yards from the landing-place 
are the city walls, with a large entrance gate 
visible from our ship on either side. The gate on 
the left-hand extremity is surmounted by a kind 
of guardhouse, from the roof of which again rises 
a Chinese flagstaff, peculiar in its structure, inas- 
niuch as it carries a cross-yard in a sloping position 
at the top of the mast, from which gay-coloured 
streamers fly by day, and Chinese lanterns are 
suspended by night. 
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The city has six arched gates, and the ramparts 
are of so great a width that two omnibuses could 
easily be driven abreast ; the generality of the 
houses are two stories high. 




Looking from the anchorage we perceive that 
stately trees overtop the tallest houses, and the 
summit of a high hill rising exactly in the centre 
of the town is crowned with an extensive citadel, 
whilst on one side, half way up, are two elegant 
pagodas, one of great height and beauty, which, in 
ocmimoB with Hi such-like structures in China, 
have much the appearance and shape of some half- 
dozen g^y psdnted tents, pitched one upon the 
top a£ another. 

In the distance the country is hilly, and many 
of the highest praits axe surmounted fay pagodAa*^ 
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we gain admission into one of the houses on shore^ 
and are del^hted with the elegance and neatness 
of the interior construction. The house is built in 
three wings, and the hall of entrance has triple 
doors, — one for each wing, and one that conducts 
us to the neatly-flagged court-yard attached to 
the back of the house. The central wing is two 
stories high. 

In the court-yard we observe a great variety of 
ornamental flower-beds, whilst the enclosure is 
walled in with a handsome open trellis-work wall, 
the whole being elevated some three feet from the 
ground. On one side a huge cypress tree casts a 
broad shadow over some garden-seats where the 
family are assembled, following, al fresco^ their 
daily avocations. In the centre of the court-yard 
are two elegant little reservoirs for gold and 
silver fish, with Mosaic-work borders and arti- 
ficial islands in the centre, composed of handsome 
shells and artificial moss, and surmounted by 
miniature pagodas in porcelain. 

Chapoo, where the principal trade is carried on 
between Japan and China, is situated between the 
mouths of the Ningpo and Nankeen rivers. Check- 
ing the course of our impetuous couriers for a few 
seconds, we bid the postilions of the state carriage 
of Beflection to draw up awhile on the summit of 
the highest of the chain of wooded hills, at the 
base of which this town is situated. 

What does Memory say ? Oh, I perceive he 
tells us that he was once informed that this town 
stoutly but vainly withstood the prowess of British 
arms. Three hundred Tartars, judging our troops 
by the standard of their own country-people, 
sought refuge in a temple, and there obstinately 
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resisted our arms till much mischief was done on 
both sides ; and the unfortunate women, labouring 
under a like delusion, drowned their infants, and 
made away with themselves rather than yield to 
the courageous but merciful victors. 

Having gleaned this piece of information we 
drive on again, skirting the banks of the Yang-tse- 
keang. Doubtless, could the inhabitants of the 
numerous villages we pass look upon our imagi- 
nary coach and four, with outriders, they would 
rush out and gaze upon us with the same terrified 
astonishment that they evinced on beholding the 
British steam-ships, like a ghostly apparition, sweep 
by towards the capital in July, 1842 ; but as our 
travelling retinue is only to be seen in our own 
magic mirror, we pass by unobserved and unheeded. 

We now reach the broadest part of this noble 
river, which, rising in Thibet, flows 2,700 miles 
before flowing into the mother ocean — for Yang- 
tse-keang means child of the ocean. Before us 
rises Mount Kinshan, or the Golden Island, — its 
lofty bell-capped pagoda, with the beautiful villas 
and country-houses scattered about the island, con- 
stituting a picture such as is rarely met with even 
in this land of gorgeous scenery. 

Chin-keung-foo, the chief city about here, is 
strongly fortified, and is the site of the dismal 
tragedy enacted by the Tartar general, who, find- 
ing himself defeated by British arms, caused his 
own house to be set on flames, and suffered him- 
self to be destroyed in the conflagration. 

At length we are at Nankin, with its porcelain- 
tower, the residence of learned men, and famed 
for its manufactured silk and cotton stuffs. Did 
you ever see a lady with a China crape aViav^\j ot 
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an old Bengal civilian with nankeen trousers ? — 
both are manufactured in this famous and ancient 
city. 

We cannot help admiring the correct propor- 
tions and beauty of the famous porcelain pagoda, 
nine stories hign, with its octagonal compartments 
and green porcelain balustrades. Here Memory, 
who has been rummaging in his pocket for some 
time, pulls forth a crumpled-up, well-thimibed 
piece of paper, which he assures us is a correct 
summary of the leading features of the treaty of 
peace signed in this capital on the 29th August, 
1842. This document runs thus: — "Lasting 
peace and friendship between the two powers 
(British and Chinese), — China to pay 21,000,000 
dollars, — England to pocket the same. Five ports, 
— Shang-hai, Ningpo, Foo-choo^foo, Amoy, and 
Canton, open to British, commerce. Consuls to 
reside there; a customs' tariff to be established, 
and Hong-kong ceded to the British for ever.^ 
Having perused this doctmient with something of 
national pride and satisfaction, and as the emperor 
has not had the courtesy to invite us to dnmer> 
though he might have sent a palanqueen to carry 
us to Pekin, we turn our horses' heads towards 
Chusan again, and in course of time reaching Our 
own vessel, bid adieu to these high latitudes, and 
steer a direct course for the mouth of the rivet 
Min, a good three- hundred miles distant from the 
island of Chusan, steering a direct southerly 
course for the north cape of the island of Formosa^ 

The whole east coast of China is teeming with 
beautiful but destructiye opium-clippers, sailing off 
and on like stately swans upcm the ocean, and dis- 
posing of the deleteriouB drug ^nder the covet of 
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night, or else, by epticing daring native smugders 
to venture with their vessels far. out to sea, where, 
unwatched by the jealous eyes of the officials, 
bargains are struck, chests of opium transhipped, 
and the smuggler runs his cargo at the hour and 
spot he deems safest; whilst the clipper, with 
heavy bags of dollars on board, shifts the scene of 
action to some further port, and so, little by little, 
disposes of the complete cargo, and runs into port 
either for a fresh supply, or else taking on board 
an assorted cargo of fancy articles, the clippers 
proceed to Bombay and Calcutta, and return again, 
with more of the obnoxious drug. 

As a matter of course, a chief requisite to con- 
stitute an opium clipper is, a capability to sail 
well and swiftly. They all carry guns, and are 
well manned ; and, in point of fact, if called by 
their proper title, ought to be designated so many 
privateers and smugglers ; but it is not our inten- 
tion to interfere with other people's affairs, so we 
lend a hand to hoist the fore-top-mast studding 
sails, and the vessel walks the waters like a thing 
of life. " Mast-head, ahoy there ! " " Aye, aye. 
Sir 1 '' *' Nothing visible a-head ? " The man thus 
accosted shrouds his brow with one hand, whilst 
with the other he clings firmly to the slight mast, 
that bends beneath the encumbering weight of the 
well-filled sail. He is gazing earnestly in the 
direction indicated ; and uie result of this gaze is, 
that he discovers the north cape of the island of 
Formosa, and the captain's exclamation is, "I 
thought as much!^' — for, by his reckoning, we have 
rather passed the latitude of the mouth of the 
river Min; so the studding-sails are quickly 
lowered, the vessel haziled up to the wmd, t^^ 
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sails trimmed; the helmsman receives orders to 
luff all he can. Night creeps on apace, and we 
turn in ; and the next morning we wake to the 
music of gongs belonging to the junks anchored 
at Foo-choo-foo. We never heard the pilot come 
on boards or the rattling of the chain when the 
anchor was let go ; nevertheless, the first occurred, 
and the latter has become accomplished ; and as we 
have nothing to say against this comfortable and 
easy method of getting over the ground, we first 
of all sit down and have a good breakfast, and 
then we scramble up on deck, and concentrate our 
faculties, and gaze upon the new objects presented 
for the ample occupation of both. 




FOO-CHOO-FOO. 



Foo-choo-foo is built on either side of the river 
Min, and is connected by a stone bridge, built 
with thirty-three arches, and to which the natives 
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point with pride and satisfaction, as evincing an 
eminent degree of tact and engineering skill on the 
part of their countrymen. It is, indeed, a master- 

Eiece of work, and speaks volumes as to the capa- 
ilities of Chinese genius. Here, also, a great 
trade is now carried on in black tea, the anchon^e 
being so situated as to afford every facility for 
boats to convey the produce of the tea-farms oirect 
to the vessels that are loading this staple com- 
modity of Chinese commerce with Great Britain, 
— ^thus saving the heavy expenses heretofore in- 
curred by land- carriage from this city to the ware- 
houses at Canton. 

We step into a Chinese boat, and get rowed 
down the river, and under the arches of the 
stupendous bridge. The scenery before us is 
varied in the extreme : in the distance are lofty 
hills verging in gradual slopes towards the water's 
edge; in some places they terminate in abrupt 
cliffs, in others they gradually descend into the 
river, and so decrease the depth of water in such a 
manner as to afford an excellent resort for bathers 
who are inexperienced in the art of swimming ; 
and, as we approach, we perceive scores of young 
men and boys amusing themselves in this favourite 
and cleanly pastime. There is no lack of trees or 
pagodas ; and at either extremity of the bridge 
are some very handsome specimens of the latter. 

Leaving the bridge behind us, we encounter 
one or two Chinese barges floating down the 
stream, with a favourable tide; and a sudden 
curve in the river, which flows in a serpentine 
course at the base of the smaller mountains, brings 
us to the suburbs and environs of Foo-choo-foo. 
Here we pass the hst resting-place oi t\i^ m- 
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habitants of this city. This grave-yard is wdl 
stocked with handsome tombs. At some of these 
we see moumera placinj?^ in their blind super- 
stition and simplicity, a few fruits and some bread 
at the head ef the tomb/ whichare supposed to be 
partaken of and relished by the spirits- of the 
departed, — an offering, somewhat similar to what 
was tendered to heathen deities in the days of the 
prophet Daniel, and which, according ta' Chinese 
Justorians, seems to have been' a practice familiar 
to l^ese parts, -at, if not prior to that period. The 
mourners leave, a joss-stick burning, and having 
carefully removed the weeds that have sprung up 
around, the tomb' of their relative, they take thdr 
departure. . 

JBut now we see a multitude of people coniing 
down the- hill^-side in procession, with flags flying, 
and the notes of mournful music Ever and anon 
three loud notes on the gong find echoes far and 
wide amongst the surrounding. hills; and, as the 
startling clamour subsides gradually in the distance, 
the heart throbs with a painful and melancholy 
sensation. They are beanng the remains of some 
great man to his last home. Over the coffin^ which 
is embroidered with rich tissue of gold, four chiefs 
carry a large yellow canopy.; and the mourners 
follow, clad in sackcloth and white flowing robes. 
There is no lack of lanterns and umbrellas ; and 
when they arrive at the spot chosen for sepulture, 
they deposit the coffin upon the earth ; and, havii^ 
gone through their own peculiar funeral rites, the 
company withdraw, and the masons and brick- 
layers are busily at work, building over the corpse. 
There is no grave dug — no shovelling of earth 
4o earth ; the spade is only used for a trench to lay 
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the foundation of the tomb ; and before night 
closes in, or before, the workmen desert their post, 
the co£S^ is as h^metically sealed in by a hollow 
tomb as ever was a silk^worm in its cocoon. 

And now we pull back again as fast as tide and 
oars will carry us, and, jumping aboard again, 
steer for Amoy. Biit when we have described 
one or two towns, we may be almost said to have 
described all; so merely taking a brief survey of 
Shang-hae, Amoy, Canton^ and the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao, we wUl at once proceed to 
floiijg^kqng, where the existence of a large 
British settlement will place facilities at our dis* 
posal for visiting a few ports in Cochin China, 
and so pursuing our route via the kingdom of 
Siam. Shang-hae is advantageously situated, on 
the banks of the Woo-sung river, which com- 
municates with the Yang-tse-keang river, the 
great canal, and the Hoang Ho, or Yellow riven 
Junks anchor opposite to and dose by the walls 
of the town. 

As viewed from the anchor^e, Shang-hae prcr 
sents a striking appearance. The- high walls rise 
abruptly from the water, .and in the centre is a 
huge flight of landing-steps ; behind the wall the 
houses of the town are to be. seen, and behind 
these, again, perched on the sides of a hill, the 
country seats of Chinese gentlemen, interspersed 
with spiral pagodas and joss-houses ; whilst on 
one side a mgh.wall and railing runs down the 
mountain side right to the foot of the hill : beyond 
■all is a lofty range of. mountains. The great 
■canal, with which the river Woo-sung indirectly 
•communicates, by joining the Yang-tse-keang 
jvfeT, is.said.toliave been constructed during the 
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reign of Kublai Khan, and affords direct com- 
munication by water between Canton and the 
city of Pekin. One hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men were employed upon this gigantic under- 
taking for years, and the work was effected by 
turning the waters of lakes into artificial canals^ 
thereby considerably benefiting the country by 
the complete drainage of several swampy tracts 
of land, which are now highly cultivated, and 
opening a new source for traflSc, which consider- 
ably augmented the wealth of the empire. 

Amoy is a city of considerable extent, situated 
upon an island directly opposite to the central 
part of the island of Formosa. The harbour is 
excellent, the fortifications strong and well con- 
structed, and the water so deep that vessels sail 
close up to the houses. The streets are narrow, 
but the houses are handsome ; and what attracts 
the attention of a stranger on first landing is the 
appearance, in front of several of the handsomest 
houses, of two high poles, or flag-staffs, sur- 
mounted by a cross-tree, from which flutter in the 
wind pennants and lanterns. These poles are 
uniformly painted red, and are the insignia of 
office of the occupant of the house. They denote 
that the premises are occupied by a mandarin. 
A similar practice, on a smaller scale, exists in 
some of the shops in China, where small green 
poles are stuck in front of the shop, covered with 
elaborate descriptions and puffs of the articles 
exposed for sale within in large gilt letters of 
half-an-inch dimensions. Amoy further boasts 
of a cannon foundry, an art which was first intro- 
duced into China by Father Verbiest towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, and during the 
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reign of the emperor E[ang-hy, a prince who was, 
by all accounts, a perfect Chinese Nimrod. For 
this service rendered to the state, the Jesuit had 
high honours heaped upon his head. 

Canton was for many years the only resort of 
British merchants who carried on a trade with 
China. Here were constructed extensive factories 
for British, American, French, Austrian, Dutch, 
Danish and Swedish merchants, who transacted 
their business through Hong merchants, duly 
appointed by the Emperor of China. The anchor- 
age for the shipping is Whampoa, about twelve 
miles lower down the river than Canton. The 
mouth of the Canton river is guarded by the 
Bocca Tigris, a well-fortified position, which, 
under better skill and management, might be 
rendered almost impr^nable, and set at defiance 
the largest armaments sent against it, but where 
the appearance of the British fleet caused such 
dismay to the timid Chinese, that this stronghold 
was soon in the possession of the invading forces. 
It was nigh this place that the vast quantity of 
opium seized by the Chinese Conmiissioner I^nn, 
and amounting, it is reported, to twenty thousand 
chests, was, on the first day of June, 1839, cast 
into trenches, with salt, quick-lime and water, 
and so in the course of a very few hours utterly 
demolished ; and this act gave rise to open war&re. 

Macao is ntuated nearly opposite to the new 
British possession of Hong-kong. Here the 
Portuguese established a factory during the four- 
teenth century, and here the European merchants 
fled a few days after the act perpetrated by the 
Chinese to which I have just alluded. The island 
stiU belongs to Portugal, and the position of tlbi^ 
town is extremely ibeautiful, biult akmg li)cv^ 
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pleasant beach of a magnificent bay, with undu- 
lating hills, whose summits are surmounted with 
large straggling convents. Here the Portuguese 
enjoy all the privileges of their own country; 
judging all offenders, even the Chinese included, 
by their own code of laws. There are several 
beautiful rides about the neighbourhood of the 
bay ; but what has most charms for the admiref 
of genius, and those who sympathise with the 
sufferings of unrequited talent, is the grotto of 
Camoens, which overhangs the sea, in a most 
picturesque position, and where the exiled poet 
composed his well-known poem of the Lusiai 
We hang over the rocky pinnacle on which this 
grotto is situated, and gaze upon the calm blue 
ocean before us. The white sails of vessels, sail- 
ing to and fro, glitter in the milder rays of 
evening sunset. The cool breeze murmurs gently 
through the thick foliage of trees, and wild-flowers, 
bright of hue and rich in perfume, are rocked 
to and fro, as though cradled for the night by 
their gentle mother, zephyr, and the night falls 
suddenly upon us ; no twilight comes to warn us 
of approaching darkness. 

Our time in China is limited, so we scramble 
down the rock as best we can in the obscurity of 
night, and strolling leisurely along the beach side, 
hail a boat, and once more find ourselves at sea. 
The distance is but a short one, and the moon 
kindly comes to our assistance, so as the vessel 
flies over the water with a favouring gale, we lay 
our heads for the night on our hard pillows on 
deck, trusting that the first light of morning may 
reveal to us the welcome sight of the British flag 
waving over the island of Hong-kong, the last place 
we propose to visit in our tout xJmow^ CVyinau 



CHAPTER III. 

HONGKONG. 

We are liow at anchor off Victoria, the chief 
town of the newly acquired British possession 
Hong-kong. Around us are plenty of vessels 
from whose peaks float 

" The flag that's braved a thousand yean 
The battle and the breeze ;" 

and there is no lack of foreigners. The distance 
from Canton is reckoned at about thirty-five 
miles. The island has a rocky barren appearance^ 
and was ori^nally very poor, and resorted to 
only by fishermen, who still carry on their calling, 
though their circumstances have been much im- 
proved since the British established themselves on 
the island. If you cast your eye into yonder 
Kttle cove, to the right of Victoria town, you will 
see a rude fishers' village, such as existed prior to 
British occupation of the island. Old wom-oiit 
boats and torn mat sails, bamboos and dried 
rushes, — ^these are the chief ingredients employed 
in the construction of their domiciles. Observe 
how ingeniously the boats used for fishing are 
constructed: see th^ long projecting bamboos, to 
the end of whidi the net is attached, and which 
is rigged out in the form of a bowsprit, only 
working upon a jpivot : — ^from the extremity of this 
outrigger a strong rope communicateB mt\v «i 
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balance board, that exactly poises the bamboo 
outrigger, when the net is immersed in water, and 
the fisherman has only to walk up and down this 
plank to raise the net and let it drop again in the 
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water. But opposite to the island, and on many 
of the little insular rocks which constitute the "ten 
thousand isles" of which the emperor of China, 
amongst his vast pretensions to titles, lays claim 
to be lord, we see fishing on a larger scale, though 
worked upon the same principles. Huge poles 
are driven into the ground where the water is 
comparativelv shallow, and leading ropes, which 
pass over a block wheel inserted in tne tops of 
these poles, communicate at one end with large 
circular nets (constructed somewhat in the shape 
of a funnel, the upper rim being attached to 
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floats^ whilst from the centre are pendant weights), 
the other end being fastened on shore to a bahince 
plank, which the weight of one man suffices to 
work. 

The appearance of Victoria-town from the 
sea-side is pleasing to the eye. JVIanj of the 
houses occupied by the British merchants and 
residents are built upon the summits of a con- 
tinuous range of undulating hills, and amongst 
these, the position occupied by Government-house 
is rendered peculiarly agreeable by the modem 
plantation of an excellent garden; an example 
which has been followed by several private indivi- 
duals; and the ornamental and fruit trees planted, 
promise in the course of a few years to effectually 
do away with the sterile and rugged appearance 
of the country; whilst, at the same time, it is 
confidently hoped that the cultivation of the island 
may tend considerably to ameliorate the climate. 
Hong-kong has already become a Bishop's see, the 
the Sev. G. Smith, D.D. having been appointed 
first Bishop of Victoria in 1849. Amongst the 
other public edifices on the island, we may enu- 
merate the Supreme Court, the Gaol, and the 
Hospital. 

Behind the town of Victoria rises a chain of 
high peaked hills, and the tallest of these, the one 
towering immediately over the town, is surmounted 
with a fiag-staff, and a look-out for shipping. 
Overhead we have a specimen of Chinese out-of- 
door amusements, in the shape of endless paper 
kites, in the forms of birds, butterflies, and fishes. 
Old boys, verging upon sixty, evince as much 
enjoyment in this pastime as a schoolboy of ten 
years old would; but thej certainly haye alta^^ 
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a perfection both in the construction and flying of* 
kites quite unknown in other parts of the world. 
Mark how he whose kite flies highest manages 
the paper falcon with all the precision of long 
experience, and how, obedient to the nervous and 
scientific jerks of the flyer, the kite dashes into the 
very centre of some -gaudily-painted butterfly 
kite, under less skilfcd management ; and how 
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both fall to the ground in apt illustration of 
hawking, as practised with living birds. The in- 
door amusements of Chinese gentlemen are various, 
and some of them extremely frivolous, but chess 
is played well and scientifically; and, d propas of 
this, no country in the world manufactures more 
elegant diessboards and chessmen. 
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We are now walking the main street of Hong- 
kong ; carriages and other European conveyances 
are passing to and fro, as are idso Chinese sedan 
chairs. The prospect in the streets is very en- 
iivening, for we here encounter an endless variety 
of costume, from the bright uniforms of military 
and naval officers to the scantily clad Ben^ 
lascar. En route we get a peep into the interior 
arrangement of a Chinese gentleman*s house. 
The house itself and the court-yard is the exact 
counterpart of what has already been described. 
We first enter the hall of reception for visitors, a 
commodious and well-furnished room; the walls 
are adorned with scrolls of white satin, many of 
them covered over with the maxims of Confucius. 
The chairs are strongly made, though, perhaps, 
rather clumsy, and lined with satin cushions, with 
elegantly embroidered hangings; and there are 
one or two light bamboo couches, well painted 
and varnished; japanned cabinets, elegant vases 
full of China roses, lanterns, and birdcages, con- 
stitute the furniture of the room. Walking into 
the court-yard we catch a glimpse through the 
open drcular windows of one of the rooms, of the 
ladies of the establishment, who are seated in light 
wicker-work chairs, very similar to the American 
rocking-chairs, busily occupied with embroidery, 
painting, and other elegant accomplishments. 
Their dress is of the most costly embroidered silks, 
and consists, first, of a short robe buttoned round 
the neck by a collar, worn over a loose robe with 
a full skirt All the ladies wear Turkish trowsers, 
and their small deformed feet are encased in shoes 
the soles of which are made of rice paper covered 
with white pig-skin; the hair is combed off XW 
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forehead and tied into a knot, intermixed with 
jewelled bodkins and flowers, fresh or artificial. 
On the whole, the ladies of China are as remark- 
able for pretty faces as the gentlemen are for 
extremely ugly ones. And here, as you perceive, 
both sexes indulge in the pipe, the only ^fference 
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being that the pipes used by the ladies are of a 
more delicate construction, and handsomely em- 
broidered with silk. Though Chinese ladies are 
fond of music, and are adepts with their own 
-guitars, they have no passion for dancing, simply 
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tecause they can barely stand without support, 
Quch less dance, owing to their deformed feet — a 
)arbarou8 practice, which we are told was intro- 
kced into China about the year 897, but for the 
)rigin of which we are utterly at a loss to account; 
ret so powerful is the love of fashion even in 
China, that harely will a family of three or four 
daughters be met with, let their means be ever so 
limited, but that one, and generally the prettiest 
of them, has been subjected to this vile and tor- 
turing practice, though it invariably injures the 
health of the victim, and renders her w holly help- 
less for the remainder of her life. 

The empire of China is supposed to have been 
founded 200 years after the great deluge, which 
makes it one of the first kingdoms established after 
that great visitation, and the only one that has 
survived the vicissitudes to which the world and 
its nations have since been exposed. The first 
emperor was Fohi, according to Chinese tradition, 
and it is supposed that these people migrated 
originally from central Asia to the confines of 
Tartary, whence they dispersed themselves over 
the vast empire, peopled the land, built cities, 
introduced and invented arts and sciences, and 
became in the course of years one of the wealthiest 
and most intelligent of eastern nations. Yu the 
Great seems to be the first certified emperor of 
China, and the earliest arts introduced into China 
were silk weaving and agricultural pursuits. To the 
emperors is ceded the palm of having been the 
first inventors of writing, music, and, indeed, all 
the other arts and sciences known and practised : 
and this very possibly may have been the case, as 
almost all the early emperors were chosen to M\ 
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this exalted position from the eminent degree of 
skill and learning which they evinced for those 
days. In the primitive times the usual clothing 
of the Chinese was silk, simply because they were 
unacquainted with the culture and manufacturing 
of cotton. When this, however, came to be dis- 
covered, it in a great measure superseded the use 
of silk, more especially amongst the working 
classes of the people. The invention of the com- 
pass is also attributed to a Chinese emperor, called 
Hoang-ti, who was a great sportsman, and as the 
empire was at that time in many parts covered 
with dense forests, this invaluable nautical instru- 
ment was first used by the royal sportsman to 
guide him through intricate jungles. It was by 
Yu the Great that the drainage of land was first 
efiected, and this benefit conferred upon the 
country raised him to the throne. 

As a matter of course, great confusion and civil 
discord existed in China in its earliest stages ; the 
empire was divided into petty princedoms, each 
prince striving to outwit the other, and all anxi- 
ously aiming at the supreme power of the land, 
till the emperor Chi-hoang-ti, who came to the 
throne about three hundred years before the 
Christian era, conquered the whole of the jealous 
petty princes, and united their states into one vast 
empire. But no sooner had he achieved this, 
than the Tartars began to be troublesome, and, 
hoping effectually to exclude their invasions, 
this emperor caused to be constructed the often- 
read-of great wall of China, a stupendous work 
of masonry, extending from the sea to the 
western provinces of Shensee, and carried over a 
tract of fifteen hundred miles, comprising high 
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ttiountains, deep valleys, and broad rivers: the 
wall bein^ supported over the latter by gigantic 
arches. Fortified towers were erected at every 
Bundred yards, and its summit admitted of six 
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horsemen riding abreast. This sovereign is said 
to be the founder of the Hau dynasty. The wall 
proved an insignificant barrier to the Huns or 
Tartars, who harassed the princes of the Hau 
dynasty, and were a very scourge to the farmers 
of the frontier provinces. 

About the year 264, the Hau dynasty gave way 
to the Tsin, which latter was founded by a lineal 
descendant, thou^ through many generations, of 
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the builder of the great wall. The first capital in 
the empire appears to have been Hang-chow-foo, 
which we have already visited and described ; but 
the first sovereign of the Tsin dynasty removed 
the capital to Kai-fong-fu in central China. 

About this period the Tartars first successfully 
invaded China, taking prisoner the unfortunate 
emperor, whom they cruelly put to death; but 
we have not space to enter into the history of the 
monarchies — suffice it then briefly to recount the 
dynasties that have succeeded one another, at 
intervals of about every three hundred years. After 
the Tsin came the long dynasty founded by an 
emperor who was originally a destitute orphan in 
the city of Nanking. This was in 420. During this 
dynasty, and about the middle of the sixth century, 
the silkworm was first introduced into Europe by 
a monk. In the year 622 a Chinese general named 
Ly-yuen founded the Tang dynasty. In the reign 
of the second emperor of this line, the manu- 
facturing of Chinese porcelain was first discovered, 
in all probability by accident ; the sixth emperor 
of this line founded the Haulin college, a great 
literary institution consisting of forty members, 
from amongst whom ministers of state are chosen, 
and who award degrees to successful candidates. 

The Tang dynasty lasted nearly three hundred 
years, terminating in 897, when the emperor was 
murdered by an usurper. The trouble and civil 
discord that now followed enabled the Tartars to 
establish a footing in the north of China* The 
usurpers ruled China under five small dynasties ; 
then came the illustrious race of Soong, with 
eighteen emperors, and this line endured for 319 
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years. After these the Tartars, having conquered 
the country, ascended the throne, but the empire 
was divided into two kingdoms, which carried on 
an incessant warfare. The Moguls subsequently 
reigned over the empire till the year 1366, when 
the Ming dynasty succeeded, and this in its 
torn gave place to the present reigning family. 

In 1516 the Portuguese first reached China; 
then came Jesuits, with the usual results of earn- 
ing for lliemselves, at first by craft and subtle- 
ty, the esteem of a simple people, till gradually 
their real characters revealed themselves — and 
then came intrigue, and massacre, and bloodshed ; 
and finally they and their disciples were thrust 
out of the empire. 

Just before quitting China important despatches 
have reached us, which threaten a complete revo- 
lution in the government. Our couriers are busy 
questioning the stout Chinese messenger who 
brought these despatches ; the British Consul at 
Shanghai has received letters from the emperor, 
supplicating assistance from the British fleet, and 
the very people that were proclaimed as sea rats 
without tails, and barbarians, are now called upon 
to support the tottering throne of the empire. 
Let memory make a note of this lachrymose 
epistle. What writes the emperor ? ^I also request 
that you, the honourable Consul, will write to ex- 
pedite the arrival of those vessels of war that are 
expected, that they may go up successively to 
Nanking, and sweep away the remains of these 
vagabonds from the face of the earth, and thereby 
give tranquillity to the whole nation. The officers 
and people of China will be under great obliga- 
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tions to you, and I will be exceedingly obliged- 
We earnestly beg and pray you to expedite this 
matter. A necessary communication. Dated 
March 6, 1853." 

As we stare at the fat Chinese messenger 
with unfeigned astonishment at these very unex- 
pected and alarming tidings, his features and form 
undergo a most extraordinary change, then they 
gradually dissolve into air — ^his long tail is meta- 
morphosed into the poker, and we fall back ex- 
hausted in our Old Arm Chair. 



CHAPTER IV. 

COCHIN CHINA. 

I TRUST that the reader will not be alarmed 
when I inform him that the Old Arm Chair he is 
now so cosily seated in, is suddenly transformed 
into a hideous alligator, basking on the banks of 
the mouth of the river of Hu^, the capital of 
Cochin China. He has, however, no cause for fear, 
for the alligator is asleep, and we are on board of 
a Cochin Chinese junk, sailing up the river. 

As the captain' is a very polite man, and a bit of 
a gourmand in his way, he is anxious to indulge 
his own epicurean taste, at the same time that he 
thinks to afford us a treat; and so the boat is 
lowered and manned, and the alligator trapped, and 
five minutes afterwards his flesh is simmering away 
over the galley fire, so that we may make up our 
minds to alligator ragout for the next day or two ; 
a dish that the Cochin Chinese are much attached 
to. But they have another abomination, far worse 
even than this, to which we are sure to be subjected, 
if we unfortunately possess their esteem to any great 
extent; for it is only on very great occasions, or in 
token of much love, that they are so lavish as to 
spend money on the treat in question. This consists 
of roasted eggs, inside of which are roasted 
chickens. Hens are set to hatch these eggs twelve 
days before the time arrives when they will be 
required for cooking ; they are then considered Wi 
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exquisite delicacy; one, however, which with its 
accompanying alligator ragout we will decline, 
even though by so doing we are certain to incur 
the wrathful displeasure of our entertainers. 

We observe that the breadth of the river at its 
embouchure is not more than four hundred yards, 
and the river is suited only for vessels of a small 
draft of water, as even at the highest tides there is 
not more than about twelve feet and a half water 
on the bar at the mouth of the Hue river. To our 
right are a number of sand hills, and standing 
forth prominently from amongst them is a strong 
and well-built fort, commanding the entrance of 
tlie river. Here it was that an envoy from the 
Governor-general of India, named Chapman, had 
such a narrow escape for his life. Having had 
cause to suspect treachery on the part of the 
natives, he fled to his little vessel, which was 
anchored exactly where we now are. 

It was then the height of the north-east mon- 
soon, and the wind blew right up the river. For 
many days did this Englishman keep up a very 
unequal contest with the forts and junks of the 
Cochin Chinese, till at last a favourable slant of 
wind enabled him to cross the bar, and escape 
from the clutches of the Cochin Chinese, as whose 
prisoner, had he been taken, he had nothing to 
expect but the most barbarous treatment. 

Look at the soldiers in their scarlet uniforms, 
drawn up upon the ramparts to impress us with 
a proper notion of the might and valour of the 
nation ! The fort has glacis and ditch, being built 
in a quadrangular form. The ramparts are built, 
of stone and lime, and the cannon mounted with- 
out embrasures. 
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A great number of tributary streams join the 
river here, and render this spot a convenient and 
commodious harbour; and so we sail on towards 
the city, and the river continues broad, but its 
depth gradually shallows : the banks are in some 
parts barren, in some parts laid out as rue-Gelds, 
and the handsome feathery leaves of the useful 
bamboo afford a pleasant mid-day shade for the 
weary peasant, who, from what we have observed, 
appears to work with a might and will rarely to 
be met with in the East, and approaching more to 
the earnest indefatigable labour of an English 
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husbandman. The city of Hu^ is situated on 
an island formed by the river on two sides, and 
a spacious canal forty jards broad the oXJaet 
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two. It 18 entirely surrounded by a strong forti- 
fication, built by one of the late kings towards 
the close of the last century* The wnole of the 
plan was devised by the king himself, subject to 
the advice, however, of some intelligent French 
officers, of whom there were formerly a great 
many in the Cochin Chinese service. Look at 
the beautifid glacis of the fort, and see with what 
engineering precision they are built, from river or 
canal to the ditch, which is thirty yards broad, 
with plenty of water in it — the hard earth of the 
ramparts cased in bricks — the angles flanked by 
four bastions capable of mounting thirty-six guns 
a-piece. All these show that the Cochin Chinese 
have not been idle pupils of the French engi- 
neers, and that, as far as useful arts are concerned, 
they even outrival the Chinese and Japanese. 
The fort contains four arched gateways of solid 
masonry, facing the four points of the compass, 
and each gateway is approached by handsome 
arched stone bridges; a canal, wide, and broad, 
and deep, forms a communication between* the 
river and the fortress, leading inside into the 
various branches which communicate with the 
palace, the arsenal, the granaries, and other public 
buildings, and thus doing away entirely with the 
necessity for any land carriages. The palace is 
handsomely built and well fortified, in such a 
position, and with guns so well mounted, as to 
command an independent position of its own, 
which might even set the fortress that surrounds 
it at defiance. The roofing of the palace is yellow 
gilt, yellow being the insignia of royalty; and 
there is one thing at Hue which much surprises 
us, who have only just arrived from Japan and 
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China, that is, the paucity of temples or pagodas. 
Only one, dedicated to defunct royalty, is to be 
seen within the walls. 

Many of the bridges which traverse the canal 
within the city are built of fine stone, paved with 
marble, and with elegantly constructed arches: 
but now we are opposite a long and lofty range of 
buildings, which on inquiry we find to be the 
government granaries; they are said to contain 
what might prove sufficient for many years^ siege 
or famine. Each king has added to the extent of 
the granaries, so that the quantity in store is 
always augmenting, and the poor people are com- 
pelled, by absurd precautions on the part of govern- 
ment, to experience half a famine all through their 
lives, so as to be prepared against an imaginary 
evil, the most baneful effJects of which are the 
attempts made to avoid it. A besieging army 
laying siege to this city, if they succeeded, as any 
Europeans would doubtless succeed, in storming 
and taking possession of Hu^, would, if fire were 
not resorted to, find in these store-houses at the 
present day the wherewithal to feed a large 
army and fleet for two or more years ; that is to 
say, supposing them reduced to the necessity of 
living upon rice, a diet that our tars and soldiers 
would as little relish, we imagine, as the Cochin 
Chinese delicacies that I have already alluded to 
in commencing this Chapter. There is a splendid 
Hue of barracks, fit to acconunodate the Queen of 
England's household troops ; and we observe one 
thing with admiration and surprise, — that is, the 
cleanliness of the houses and streets, the latter of 
which are well paved, and during the hotter 
montiis regularly watered* for ihiB^ a& xcA^^^ 
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for many other comforts and luxuries they enjoy, 
the Cochin Chinese have to thank the French. 

Next to the granaries we visit the arsenal. 
The iron cannon were originally old ship-guns, 
manufactured, as their stumps tell, in England, 
France, Holland, and Portugal. But besides these 
there are brass guns, howitzers, mortars, and balls 
and shells, all manufactured by natives on the spot, 
after French models, the guns mounted on car- 
riages neatly and substantially finished and painted. 
This art seems to be the favourite hobby of most 
oriental princes, who imagine that a well-stocked 
armoury is the safeguard of a nation's peace, utterly 
neglecting meanwhile the training and discipline 
so indispensable to turn these arms to account in 
warfare. There is also a well-secured powder 
magazine, and an extensive parade ground within 
the precincts of the city. 

We accept the invitation of a Cochin Chinese 
general to dine with him, on such dishes as shall 
suit our own palates, first distinctly stipulating 
that the two great national dishes of alligator flesh 
and half-hatched chickens shall be excluded from 
the repast. On entering the house we discover 
that it contains a large suite of apartments, and is 
substantially built of wood on a raised terrace ; at 
the back of the house is a pleasant court-yard 
which overhangs the river, and the entrance is 
from the most thronged street ; the furniture is 
paltry and scant, and there are a few badly exe- 
cuted English and French prints, chiefly illus- 
trative of land and sea engagements, plastered to 
the walls with rice paste. The seats consist 
principally of rough wood'en benches, but there 
are two or three old bamboo chairs, and something 
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meant to represent a sofa. The entertainment is 
served to the music of an uncouth band, and a 
Chinese drama is being acted the whole time that 
we are seated at dinner. As for the dinner itself, 
it consists chiefly of pork, fish, and poultry, all 
served in excellent style, and cooked in twenty 
different ways. There is no want of good fruity 
and no lack of wine ; but when the tea is served, 
and we inquire if it would be possible to obtain 
a little milk, the delicacy of mine host is shocked 
at such a request, for the Cochin Chinese con- 
sider drinking milk equivalent to drinking blood, 
and so we are compelled to give up the point with 
the best face we can put upon the matter, and 
swallow the tea without sugar or milk. 

All this time we are a source of great attraction 
and amusement to the ladies of the household, who 
are secreted behind a screen, round which, how- 
ever, when unobserved by their lord and master, 
they very frequently show themselves, giving us 
a fair opportunity of judging of their faces and 
figures, and upon the whole, taking one with 
another, both are very passable indeed, and their 
dress is neat and well becoming. Whilst won* 
dering to ourselves what the pith and nature of 
their jests and arguments may be, our attention is 
suddenly called off by the lamentable yellings of 
one of the unhappy play actors, who having com- 
mitted some breach of etiquette is undergoing the 
bastinado, according to the Cochin Chinese cus* 
torn, on the spot, the poor creature's cries being 
partially drowned by the loud chiming of gongs 
and other noisy accompaniments. 

The host, after the conclusion of the entertain- 
ments, requests us in confidence to follow him into 
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the private apartments of his house, and here we 
are introduced to his stout lady and her two 
daughters, who, much to our surprise, receive us 
with all the ease of long-accustomed frequenters 
of elegant society ; they also say something, doubt- 
less very complimentary, but as we are not per- 
mitted to bring our interpreter with us into the 
Erecincts of the harem, we can only bow an ac- 
nowledgment and then withdraw. 
Now bring your gun, and we will venture into 
the country a short distance, under the guidance of 
mine host, and see what game can be picked up 
in the dense forest that surrounds the higher hills 
of the interior. We are now passing through 
a village, the houses of which are neatly kept, 
though small and poorly built. See how the 
natives, men, women, and children, are staring at 
us with all the eyes of astonishment, and yet 
they blend so much respect and courtesy with 
their inquisitiveness, that the least we can do is 
to stop and give them an opportunity of closely 
inspecting every article of our wardrobe, from 
the calico-covered straw hats to our Chinese 
manufactured nankeen shoes. Take care how you 
step over yonder mass of fallen dry leaves, for to 
our experienced eyes it looks amazingly appro- 
priate lor the resort of snakes and scorpions, both 
which we may expect to meet in the countries we 
are now visiting. 

The jungle is very dense about here, but we 
follow close upon the heels of our guide, and there 
is none of that high rank grass in the vicinity 
which is invariably the lurking-place of tigers and 
panthers. Did you hear that singular crow? that 
was a jungle cock, and where one of these is to be 
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found we may hope to stumble across a whole 
brood of hens and chickens. Now climb up this 
tree, and take care you do not put your hand upon 
a snake or into a red ant^s nest. From our lofty 
position we have an admirable view of a small 
colony of jungle-fowls, and certainly handsomer 
birds of plumage can rarely be met with in the 
world ; they have all the handsomer feathers of the 
pheasant and the partridge, the breast of the pea- 
cock, the tail of the bantam, and the tuft and 
comb are unique and very handsome. The hens 
are also handsomely speckled. Having made this 
survey, we fire in amongst the covey, and pocket 
for our share four fat hens and a young jungle* 
cock: but before we do this — before the echoes 
from the report of our guns have subsided in the 
distance — we are indulged with a sight and noise 
such as no man that has never penetrated into 
the jungles of India can form a conception of: 
branches are rustling in every direction, dry leaves 
cracking, and rotten twigs falling in showers ; the 
harsh scream of the peacock is answered by the 
grunt of the wild boar ; the frightened chattering 
of monkeys, by the hysterical laugh of the Den- 
nulgundy ; the shrill notes of parroquets, by the 
distant trumpeting of the wild elephant ; a huge 
tiger bounds in utmost alarm across the open 
space in the jungle, not three hundred yards to our 
left, setting to flight numerous minor denizens of 
the forest, such as stags, hares, &c. ; and a few huge 
serpents wriggle loathsomely across from one fetid 
dank glen of weeds to another, sometimes their 
bodies undulating like the waves of the sea, and 
sometimes dragging along the dust of the ground. 
All again relapses to silence in the course of a 
p 
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few minutes; but having bagged our game, we 
hint to our chaperon that the village would be 
more consonant with our tastes under existing 
circumstances, the more especially as we begin to 
grow hungry, and would much prefer dining our- 
selves to affording a dinner to some half-starved 
ravenous tiger. We pause for a few minutes in 
the bazaars, which are well stocked with all the 
requisites and many of the luxuries of Cochin 
Chinese life. We can buy as much pork as we 
like for less than twopence the pound ; fine ducks^ 
nearly double the size of what we see at home, 
three for a shilling. But only look here, — and 
ask memory to make a note of the fact, for the in- 
formation of those in England who have been in- 
fected of late with the poultry mania, — here are 
Cochin Chinese cocks and hens, all of the regular 

fame breed, some half as tall as an ostrich, and we 
nd on inquiry that they are being sold at the rate 
of about two dozen for a Spanish dollar ! — a some- 
what different valuation from what has of late been 
given for a couple of this breed of fowls by the 
aristocracy of London. 

In our rambles about the environs of Hu6 we 
encounter goats in abundance, but sheep are few 
and in miserable condition. On the opposite banks 
of the river are some handsome cenotaphs erected 
to the memory of some defunct mandarins ; but 
as the natives evince a decided dislike to our visit- 
ing these, and as in all things we found them 
obliging, courteous, and lively and willing guides, 
we refrain from pressing the subject, and return to 
our boats, having completed, as far as lies in our 
power to do so, a brief survey of Hu^, the capital 
of Cochin China ; and our notes tell us that we find 
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the environs in a high state of cultivation, inter- 
spersed with a great many thriving villages ; that 
the country produces abundance of rice and cotton ; 
that the mulberry-tree thrives in great perfection, 
and consequently that a good supply of excellent 
silk might be reared with proper care and attention, 
and that fruits, amongst which the oranges take 
precedence for size and flavour, are plentiful and 
of many delicious varieties. But the most attrac- 
tive and remarkable spot in the neighbourhood of 
Hu^ is one from which we are unfortunately ex- 
cluded by the prejudices of the natives : this is the 
burial-ground of the royal family, which boasts of 
a magnificent mausoleum surrounded by very ex- 
tensive gardens and situated in a romantic part 
of the mountains, about twenty-five miles to the 
northward of the capital. In erecting this mauso* 
leum, and in laying out the gardens around it, 
thousands of workmen were for many years em- 
ployed. Some idea may be formed of the gigantic 
nature of this work, when we are told that whole 
hills were levelled, and the earth from these used 
to fill up the chasms of extensive valleys, large 
reservoirs and aqueducts constructed, and unex- 
ceptionable roads made to traverse this royal 
necropolis from one extremity to the other. Groves 
and terraces surround the tombs, and the walks 
are said to be the most enchanting imaginable, the 
woods teeming with feathered songsters of brightest 
plumage, the odoriferous plants and scented flowers 
being the centre of attraction to gaudily painted 
butterflies and wild mountain honey-bees, whilst 
the murmuring of waters, the gentle roar of arti- 
ficial Niagaras, and the soft whispering of the 
summer breezes amongst the pendent boughs 0/ 
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weeping cypresses, binds the spell of solitude with 
so great a charm, that, as our guides tell us, man 
is almost afraid to hear the silvery echo of his own 
gentlest whisper, lest the interruption should dis- 
solve the picture entrancing his contemplation. 

This is the romance of a semi-civilized people in 
connexion with a spot set apart for the manes of 
royalty. To us is allotted the stale reality of 
every-day experience in the capital of Hu^. Our 
breezes are scant and sultry, our sunbeams scorch- 
ing and uncomfortably hot, our birds of song the 
crow and the hoot-owl, our butterflies grass- 
hoppers, the green bug, and the mosquito, and the 
most striking features in the landscape before us, 
as we gaze out of our cabin-windows on the oppo- 
site banks of the river, are an old Cochin Chinese 
beggar, a buffalo, and a few skinny sheep. 

Under these circumstances we do not care how 
soon the anchor is a-trip again ; so we send our 
compliments to his Cochin Chinese majesty, with 
a wish that his royal shadow may long continue 
great, and the king honours us with a few meaffre- 
looking goats and a couple of dozen of fowls. And 
then the pilot comes on board, and we drop down 
the river : but it has been blowing a furious gale 
outside the river, and the surf breaks destructively 
high upon the bar ; so we bear up again to just 
opposite the citadel, and here obtaining the royal 
permit, sail up the canal, which will conduct us to 
Faifo, another opulent city under Cochin Chinese 
sway. 

VVe have no sooner entered the narrow entrance 
to this striking canal, than the whole scenery 
around us changes; speedily the walls and the 
housea of the city are shut out from view, the 
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fresh breeze from the sea reaches us, and fills the 
heavy sails of our little junk ; and, as we glide 
rapidly down the stream, the banksides are lined 
with novel and picturesque points of scenery. 
After about half-an-hour's rapid sailing, we arrive 
amongst a great variety of prettily constructed 
villas and gardens, houses surrounded by orchards 
and mulberry plantations, all occupied, we are in- 
formed, by members of the various branches of 
the royal family ; these are built upon undulating 
hills, which slope gradually to the borders of the 
canal ; opposite to these again, and a little lower 
down, are numerous brick-kilns, which supply the 
wants of the city of Hue and the surrounding 
villages. By artificial means, the canal hereabouts 
is raised considerably above the level of the sur- 
rounding country, so that from the deck of our 
little boat we command an extensive view of the 
rice-fields, whilst flood-gates at intervals indicate 
to us the method adopted by the natives for the 
irrigation of the land. At either side is a con- 
venient footpath, and travellers to and from the 
city are encountered and passed at every few 
intervals ; by and by, as the junk still progresses 
through the water, we gradually decrease our 
elevation, till the canal is on a level with the 
marshy low country around us. 

After some more hours of indefatigable rowing 
and sailing, we reach the entrance of an extensive 
bay. Now hold hard by the vessel's side or to 
the nearest mast, for the rapids are running with 
tremendous velocity, the canal being considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea. The water is 
rushing down the narrow neck like a sluice ; and 
our boatmen, well armed with long stout. i^o\<^) 
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are straining every nerve to keep the boat from 
being stranded upon the hard edges of a sand- 
bank, or, worse still, being capsized by the force of 
the bubbling waves which foam angrily against 
the vessel's side, and lash against contending tides 
that, coming from the ocean, set their might 
against them ; the boat gives one tremendous lurch, 
the sailors one lusty cheer, and we are gliding 
safely over the smooth salt water of a pleasant 
and safe bay, whose waters, however, are too 
shallow to admit of being navigated by vessels of 
a larger size than the smallest sea-going junks. 
In two hours we reach the southern extremity of 
this bay. A little river, navigable to small boats, 
conducts us between the foot of a chain of hills, 
through one of the most fertile provinces in 
Cochin China, to the village of Kao-hai, and then 
we bid adieu to water conveyances for awhile. 

From the peculiarly favourable position of the 
valley in which Kao-hai is situated, the natives 
are enabled, by th^ great facilities afforded them 
for irrigation, to raise two rice crops annually. 
In the centre of the village is a large caravansera 
for the accommodation of travellers, and similar 
ones are to be met with at stated distances all 
through the most commercial provinces of Cochin 
China. Here we repose for the night, after 
having partaken of a substantial evening's repast, 
and having, through the kind services of the head 
man of the village, bespoken land conveyances 
for the morrow's journey. 

The sun's earliest rays find us already up and 
ready for a start. Take care how you get into 
your singularly constructed palanquin, for it is 
nothing more or less than a common sailor's ham- 
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inock slung upon a stout pole, the only difference 
consisting in the quality of the stuff used, and 
the gaudily coloured fringes that hang from the 
balanced canopy, which is so contrived as to fall 
on whichever side the heat or wind may prove 
inconvenient. Our bearers are only two in number, 
but they are fine, muscular fellows, well adapted 
and accustomed to bear up against much bodily 
fatigue. They trudge along with us merrily, at 
an ambling, shuffling kind of a pace, and treat our 
weight with the utmost contempt, jerking the poles 
from shoulder to shoulder with as much facility as 
though it were only a parcel of insignificant flies, 
and not men that burdened their palanquins. 

We are two hours passing through an extensive 
valley, and then we reach the village of Nuk- 
Maugor — Sweet Waters. The day, though yet 
young, threatens to be extremely hot, so we 
alight here awhile, and indulge in the luxury of a 
delicious cold bath. After this we manage, in 
common with our bearers, to dispose of an excel- 
lent breakfast ; and then, after tumbling through 
on the opposite side, in our ludicrous efforts to get 
seated in our swinging palanquins, some half a 
dozen times, to the unspeakable delight of the 
youngsters of the village, we at last succeed, and 
are carried forth again, to the laughter of the vil- 
lagers, and the monotonous song of our bearers. 

We are still traversing low ground, and the 
heat gradually increases. The country around is 
barren, and looks scorched up. By and by we 
begin to mount a range of hills. Vegetation 
rapidly springs up under our feet; the cool 
morning breeze freshens up the higher we get 
from the plains. We reach the mountain tops^ 
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and the bearers set us down awhile for repose^ and 
we ourselves are glad to escape for a few minutes 
from the cramped position we nave been exposed to. 

Now bursts upon the delighted gaze one of those 
many master-touches of nature, which are so plen- 
tifully yet variously drawn over the whole surface 
of the globe, and point with unerring finger to the 
wisdom and benevolence of Him of whom the in- 
spired Psalmist sang that the earth is full of Thy 
riches. Beneath us lies the extensive valley on one 
side, through which we have just passed; on the 
other, an extensive bay, that has more the appear- 
ance of an inland lake. Behind us are lofty hills 
well covered with forest trees, whilst before us are 
the blue waves, capped with silvery foam, that 
sparkled again in the golden light of the morning 
— that vast ocean, over whose trackless waste 
atoms of vessels are sailing hither and thither in 
uncertain security. 

Skirting along the borders of the bay already 
alluded to, we in a short time arrive at an excel- 
lent high road, well shaded with umbrageous 
trees, and rendered picturesque by the frequent 
occurrence of pretty little Chinese pagodas, wholly 
uninhabited, but decorated by poor ignorant and 
superstitious travellers with pieces of gaily orna- 
mented paper, their votive offerings to appease 
the demon of the highway, who is particularly 
malicious — according to our guides' version — and 
delights in making men and animals stumble, and 
protracting their journey. Soon after midday, we 
reach the considerable village of Hai-mung. A 
heavy surf breaks upon the sea-shore, and behind 
us is a dense jungle, said to be the resort of herds 
of wild elephants, tigers, and other savage occu- 
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pants of Indian forests. Do not fire amongst 
yonder flock of wild ducks that are floating upon 
the water ; for although they are to all appearance 
alive and hearty, it would only be waste of powder 
and shot, for they are all imitation, made of wood, 
and covered with the skin and plumage of real birds. 
These are simply decoys, placed there to attract 
the attention of the clouds of wild water-fowl that 
are flying overhead, taking an inland direction 
towards the lakes and tanks, which will soon be 
full to overflowing. 

We continue our route over the lofty range of 
mountains that separate the southern extremity of 
the bay we have just skirted from the gulf of 
Tourain. Our road lies amongst a dense forest ; 
but every now and then we come to an open space, 
which affords us a casual glance at the ocean, so 
close at hand, that we could almost fling a stone 
into the foaming surge ; but we are at a consider- 
able elevation above the sea. The further we 
proceed, the more intricate the jungle becomes; 
and the pathway is little better than a giant flight 
of stairs cut out of the solid rock. From the heat 
of the sun we are effectually sheltered by the 
foliage of lofty trees ; through these the sea-breeze 
is whistling cheerfully, and the sound of rushing 
waters is incessant. Ever and anon we catch sight 
of one or more foaming cataracts, and the atmo- 
sphere in the immediate neighbourhood is damp 
with spray. High up over these, hovering in 
search of prey, are vultures and kites, and flocks 
of wild jungle fowl are crossing our path at 
every hundred yards. Though we seldom en- 
counter a fellow-traveller, we see plenty of mis* 
chief-loving monkeys, peering at us from the 
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summits of lofty crags, or from the higher branches 
of the tallest trees. Leaving these and other un- 
welcome neighbours behind us, we at length reach 
to a considerable elevation, and here discover symp- 
toms of human habitations. The land begins to 
be cultivated; tea-plants of a coarser descrip- 
tion are plentiful. Near this elevation we pass 
through a handsome orange-grove, and then we 
enter upon the outskirts of an extensive village, 
where it is proposed we shall pass the night. 

The climate here, from what little experience 
we have, and judging by the appearance of the 
natives themselves, is very salubrious. All the 
shops supply refreshments for travellers ; and we 
here procure some boiled rice and stewed fowl for 
supper, with very excellent tea. The climate is 
80 mild, that we prefer sleeping in our portable 
hammocks to being cooped up in a warm room. 
Early next morning we are en route again. A few 
miles brings us to a hill, which commands an ex- 
tensive view of the province and gulf of Touran, 
the bay of Fiafo, and the singular marble rocks 
which He between them. Our descent is rapid 
and precipitous ; but we have no sooner reached 
the water's edge than our bearers have accom- 
plished their task. We pay them cheerfully, and 
add a small gratuity to their hire ; and then, step- 
ping into an uncouth boat, get rowed alongside a 
moderate-sized junk, which is to convey us here- 
after further down the coast. 

The surface of the country, and its geological 
formation, may be said to be alternate hill and 
dale, intersected with many small streams; quartz, 
and granite, and horn-blende are common. The 
harbour of Touran is commodious, entirely land-* 
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locked, and capable of being so fortified as to be 
rendered almost impregnable from sea-ward. To 
the Bouth-east the country is level ; and there is 
an armlet of the sea which leads up to the town 
of Fiafo, to visit which we engage a small fishing-* 
smack, and spin over the water at a rapid rate. 
Our shortest way, however, is by a canal, that 
connects Touran and Fiafo, which runs parallel 
with the sea, and is only separated from it by a 
narrow range of sand-hills. 

As we advance up this creek, the scenery be- 
comes picturesque and novel. Sometimes we can 
hear the roaring of the billows as they dash against 
some rocky headland, hidden from our view by the 
hillocks of sand; sometimes there is an abrupt 
chasm, through which we enjoy a glorious view of 
the sea, and of vessels sailing to and fro. Sea-gulls 
and storm-birds in quantities throng the beach. 
Of a sudden we come upon a striking group of 
rocks, which rise boldly and to great height from 
the surrounding sand hillocks on the mainland. 
The nearest hills to us are at least twenty miles 
inland, so that this one is completely isolated, and 
has the appearance of having been linked with the 
inland ranges, until some mighty shock of nature 
had swept away the intermediate links. These rocks 
are six in number, and the lowest rises 212 feet 
from its base. Luxuriant vegetation, trees, and 
plants, spring out of such fissures or protected parts 
as have accumulated earth and birds' manure, 
whilst the rest is bare, blank, naked limestone. 
These rocks, as you will perceive, are independent of 
the government of the king of Cochin China. They 
are under the pilfering sway of a large colony of 
monkeys, who, with their usual agility and coolness, 
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skip from one craggy point to another, and when 
they can do so unobserved, favour us with a handful 
of gravel or hard sea-shells, which they have col- 
lected on the opposite side, where there are many 
little sandy coves, into which the tide ebbs and 
flows, and from which it is presumed these mon- 
keys derive one source of maintenance, by col- 
lecting the small fry left on shore when the tide 
is at lowest. These monkeys, in bad weather, 
occupy some caverns, which extend on either 
side from a deep chasm in one of these rocks. 
Trying to explore these, we find, to our astonish- 
ment and delight, that there are others besides 
these inhospitable thieves that inhabit these parts. 
Behind these rocks, and built upon a sloping 
sand-hill that projects into the sea, we discover a 
considerable village of fishermen, whose neat little 
huts are surrounded by well-cultivated kitchen 
and flower gardens, constructed evidently at great 
cost of time and labour, as every atom of service- 
able soil has been brought from the mainland, by 
boat loads at a time, and then heaped up in square 
spaces, walled in with fragments of rock, cemented 
together with mud and lime. The huts themselves 
had for their foundation piles of rock and stones, 
well beaten into the hard sandy soil. Time and 
perseverance have rendered this artificial soil ex- 
cellent, and the manure added to it from the 
poultry yards of the fishers, and by stale fish 
being buried in it, adds much to its original rich- 
ness. Here, as in deserted Tyre, the nets of a 
few fishermen are spread out to dry upon the 
rocks that project into the sea, and a few small 
boats are flying to and fro, busy in preparation 
for to-morrow's draught of fishes. 
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Kesting here awhile, with a pleasant shade from 
the rocks on one side, and a cool breeze from the 
sea on the other, we partake of some refreshment ; 
a fresh caught pomphret, and other fish familiar 
to these seas, and agreeable to the palate, consti- 
tuting, in addition to some newlj-gathered vege- 
tables, an excellent repast. There is not much to 
be seen in the caverns which we now visit, under 
the guidance of a fisher-boy. Their largest pro- 
portions are the most striking features. The ap- 
proach to one of these is 180 feet in length; a 
gallery formed by nature, through rocks in some 
places covered in, and in some places open. This 
cave itself is 84 feet in length, and 72 in breadth, 
and the height not less than 80 feet. The top 
is a natural dome, with several apertures, through 
which a suflSciency of light is admitted to render 
the cave cheerful, whilst numerous parasitical 
plants, of prodigious size, strike downwards from 
these apertures, hanging in elegant, natural fes- 
toons, which even extend to the ground. Inside 
is a temple belonging to some Budhist priests, 
who, in common with the monkeys already alluded 
to, alternately visit the gilded image, stuck up in 
a corner, though doubtless with very different 
ideas and intentions. But the most beautiful of 
these gigantic toys of nature — one which really in- 
vites our attention and occupies our thought — one 
that almost inclines us to turn recluses, and pass 
the remainder of our days in its delightful solitude 
and charming prospect — is a natural square en- 
closure of rock, with perpendicular walls, of not 
less than 80 feet high, and forming an enclosure 
of 150 feet in every direction. The entrance to 
this is a fine, natural, arched gateway, and ex^^W^ 
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opposite was another of similar dimensions, stand- 
ing under whose massive portico we watched the 
wild waves, foaming, lash the sandy beach. As 
the strong breeze sets in from seaward, further on 
is one vast expanse of blue ocean, gilded in the 
distant horizon by the gorgeous light of the setting 
sun. The Chamcol-loo Islands (alas ! that their 
name was not more poetical) loom distinctly before 
us, whilst the intervening beach, freshly wet from 
the receding tide, is glittering with rare shells 
and bright pebbles. 

Save the music of the wind and the sea, there 
is little else to interrupt the calm meditation of 
so pleasant, so tranquil an hour. The summits 
of our slippery walls are clad with rich foliage, 
now variegated in all the gold and brown of 
evening light ; our canopy incomparable blue. The 
first lamp has been hung out from the heavens, 
and the distant faint flickering of a star gives 
notice to the stellar myriads to pour forth their 
gentle beams, and warns us that night is upon us, 
and, however unwillingly, we are forced to tear our- . 
selves away from this lovely haunt of solitude and 
peace, — and next morning find ourselves at Faifo. 

What a busy and contrasted scene to that we 
witnessed yesterday I Here all is the hum and 
bustle of human occupation. Gaily painted junks 
are plying to and fro — some coming up the creek 
to be loaded — others, again, deeply laden with 
produce, creeping slowly out towards the bay, 
like overgorged monsters that can barely float 
upon the water, whilst many are busy taking in 
cargo. 

At the west bank is situated the town itself, 
consisting of one single street of housea neatly 
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constructed of stone and lime, and covered In with 
tiles, boasting a population of five thousand souls, 
of whom by far the greater half are naturalized 
Chinese. The sea-side and half the street are 
covered with boxes of sugar, and highly odorife- 
rous cinnamon, — the two staple articles of export 
trade. Faifo is in the province of Cham, and is 
the seaport town of the capital of that province — 
Fu-chi-am — ^where the governor resides. This is 
the principal mart for foreign commerce. 

Now we are ashore, and standing before one of 
the two handsome Chinese temples which are to 
be seen in this neighbourhood. On entering, we 
perceive an immense iron vase of Chinese work- 
manship, placed directly in front of the altar, 
between which and the vase plays an elegant 
fountain, in whose basin a few pet tortoises are 
kept by the priests, who live in a state of celibacy. 
They never partake of animal food, and never 
destroy animal life ; and their costume is a simple 
surplice of yellow or red, with a singular cap on 
the head, something like a cocked hat with DOth 
ends sliced off. They bum the dead bodies of the 
priests only. 

There is nothing to detain us here worthy of 
notice, so we return to our boat, and set sail again 
for Touran. The depth of the creek is considerable, 
being rarely less than three fathoms, and the 
breadth varying from two to three hundred yards. 
Towards the middle of its course it contracts con- 
siderably. Our passage down is lively enough, 
— a great number of boats plying up and down ; 
and we diversify the monotony of boat life by 
being steered so close to the bank sides, as U} 
enable us with facility to get an occasional &VvoX 2X 
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cranes and water-fowls, the latter of which are 
abundant and varied. Innumerable stakes and 
fishing nets sometimes puzzle our helmsman, and 
not unfrequently does the rudder of the boat get 
entangled in the meshes of a fishing-net. Then 
listen to the fisherman, — how he rates us soundly 
for our want of skill! See how he jumps up and 
fiings his legs and arms in the air, and then squats 
down and flings at us mud staves, and no very 
complimentary language. The more we laugh, 
the more excited he becomes, till at last the net is 
detached, and we are soon beyond hearing or harm. 
On both sides there is every appearance of in- 
dustry, and vast heaps of seaweed are being fished 
up, to serve as manure for bettering the condition 
of the weakly soil. See with what care the com 
is stacked, and the villages we pass everywhere 
appear to be neat, and cleanly kept. 

But our boatman tells us that we can no longer 
afford to dawdle away our time, as heavy clouds 
are rising up to windward. And though the creek 
and the bay itself are perfectly secured and well 
landlocked, such is the force of the wind during 
squalls in this latitude, that it would be a physical 
impossibility to reach the junk against their force. 
Ah ! what was that our friend Thought was whis- 
pering? He says it would be a decided nuisance 
to pass a stormy night in an open boat; and 
I perfectly coincide with him, and so do you, I am 
sure. Therefore, just lend a hand with an oar 
here, and we will pull and sail as fast as we can, 
and I will just enliven the time by telling you 
a strange anecdote that Memory has just fished up, 
and which he remembers having read in the notes 
made by an English envoy who visited these parts 
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nearly forty years since. He says that during 
a typhoon here in the month of October, it rained 
without a moment's cessation for eighty-two hours, 
and that so heavy was the fall of fresh water, that 
it covered the whole bay with a stratum which 
enabled them to fill their casks with water quite 
good enough for the poultry and cattle. Now 
(mly think of that, and let it lend fresh energy to 
your elbow. Remember that a stroke of the oar, 
as well as a stitch of the needle, made in time and 
with a good will, will save nine, aye, and perhaps 
nine hundred. And this, too, is applicable to 
every duty in life* What do you say? I'm 
getting prosy I Not a bit of it. I never was more 
in earnest ; for, let me tell you, eighty-two hours' 
rain in an open boat would not serve us so well as it 
did the cattle and poultry. So ho there !— steady ! 
heave up your oars there, and lay them in I Here 
we are alongside. Jump up and secure the boat. 
Now we are under cover, and the storm may come 
when it likes. You and I, friend, are prepared to 
meet it, and I wish that you and I and all of us 
could always say as much. 

We are now sailing in a nearly southerly direc- 
tion, and the first place of anv note that we pass 
is the harbour of Qui-nhove, m lat. 13*^ 41', with 
an immense number of fishing-boats in company : 
then, consecutively, the great bay of Fu-yun, and 
the harbour of Kou-koe. But, now, what remark- 
able object is this that meets the gaze ? The hu^e 
Cape of Varela, the most striking promontory m 
Cochin China, rising nearly two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, with one of its loftiest 
peaks capped with a singular rock, bearing much 
similitude to a falling column, and this can be 
o 
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seen at a distance of sixteen leagues. We pass 
Ire Island, opposite the bay of x a-trong, in lat* 

Now we are off Cape Pandaron, the cape of 
storms of the Cochin Chinese, and our course 
lies nearly due S. W. Many high mountains, sterile 
and uninviting to the eye, constitute the landscape. 
Towards sea rolls the fathomless ocean. Giying 
Cape St. James a wide berth, owing to a sand* 
bank dangerous to navigators, we round the Cape, 
and shortly afterwards we are at anchor off 
Kaudyu, secure from every wind, and to the 
eastward of the hills of Cape St. James. Nothing 
is to be seen from our anchorage save low and 
woody shore, with fishing villages scattered thinly 
over it. The waters are clear as crystal, and we 
are at the mouth of the river of Saigun. The 
village of Kaudyu is miserable enough, ouilt upon 
low swampy grounds, with about three hunched 
inhabitants. The most absurd and striking spec- 
tacle is various mounds, reputed by the natives to 
bo the graves of certain fishes, — sl species of fin- 
tribed deity that the poor fishermen superstitiously 
reverence as patron saints, but who, notwith- 
standing all this, come to the end of all humanity, 
and are said to have been washed up dead, and by 
the natives carefully buried. To these grampusses, 
or whales, or whatever fish they may have been, 
two or three not inelegant temples have been 
erected. 

And now we proceed to visit the most southern-* 
most city of any repute in Cochin China, with 
which our brief survey of that little known country 
and people must be brought to a close, because 
Thought has no passport to penetrate further. 
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As we enter the mouth of the river, we have 
ample proof on either bankside of diligence, the 
vast extent of champagne country being every- 
where cultivated with rice, with abundance of 
villages scattered over the surface. This spectacle 
continues, with very little interruption, until we 
have reached the city, which occupies us about 
twelve hours' rapid sailing, being calculated to be 
50 miles distant from the sea. Pingeh, or the cita- 
del where the governor resides, is on the western 
bank of the river; whereas Saigun in reality has 
no connexion with the nver called after it, being 
built on the banks of a small tributary stream. 
Cargo boats, however, of the largest size can easily 
navigate this stream, and consequently the posi- 
tion of Saigun is no detriment to the advancement 
of her commerce. 

Being landed at Saigun, we soon get initiated 
into the amusements of his Excellency the go- 
vernor, which, to say the least, are puerile and 
cruel. One is fighting game-cocks, and the other 
is a tiger-fight. When a multitude assemble in an 
open space, and form a circle, a savage royal tiger 
is firmly secured by a long chain in the centre, 
and then elephants are brought on to the charge ; 
but, though the odds are very unfair, it sometimes 
takes more than a couple of hours before the tiger 
can be said to be worsted, though during this 
period he may have received a dozen pitches in 
the air, which have swung him to the extreme 
extent of his chain, and brought him to the ground 
again with such violence as must have killed any- 
thing but a tiger, and they seem to be as tenacious 
of life as any nine-lived cat. If, during this com- 
bat, the elephant shoidd take fright, and scamper 
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away, — and this very often occurs^ — ^thcn woe 
betide the mahont, or driver: he is immediately 
brought before the governor, and severely basti- 
nadoed Elephants are employed to execute crimi- 
nals; and few of the poor wretches ever survive 
the first blow of the trunk which hurls them an 
incredible height in the air. There is one comfort 
we enjoy during our brief visit to Saigun, and this 
is an exemption from the tax ususlly levied in 
these latitudes by mosquitoes. Few places in the 
East can boast of being so free of venomous rep- 
tiles ; and even ants and flies are scarce. 

Dong-nai is another considerable town, about 
two days' journey from Saigun; and there is a 
town called Bariya, where very fine silk is said to 
be manufactured. 

Cochin China proper may be said to embrace 
the whole of that large tract of country extending 
from nearly the 8th to the 19th degrees of north 
latitude, and the 103d to the 109th degrees of east 
longitude. What the population of so vast an 
empire may be, it is impossible to surmise with 
any apparent degree of accuracy, as, with the 
exception of a few Koman Catholic priests, few 
have ever penetrated further than the provinces 
which we have already visited. There is much 
reason to suppose, however, that the interior is 
in proportion as densely populated as China, from 
the fact of the Cochin Chinese being an active, 
lively, and indefatigable people, skilled in agricul- 
ture, and also because the general fertility of the 
country favours this idea. It is rather remarkable 
that to a countiy where no apparently insur- 
mountable objections exist, no traveller of any 
note seems to have been attracted. From the fact 
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of several French officers having long served 
in the Cochin Chinese service, there need be 
little doubt that Englishmen would also gradually 
meet favour, especially if those visiting that dis- 
tant country carried with them much practical 
experience. A man should be a surgeon as well 
as physician — a dabbler in astronomy and che- 
mistry; in short, one who by some wonderful 
display, or the introduction of some useful instru- 
ment or power — steam, for instance, and steam- 
engines for working silk factories, — that man 
would at once command esteem and respect, and 
be the means, in the course of time, of effecting 
an entire revolution in the affairs of Cochin China. 
What with our possessions in China,— the results 
of the revolution going on there, — the Americans 
at Japan, — the advancement of civilization under 
the present enlightened king of Siam, — the Bri- 
tish possessions in Burmah, the Straits of Malacca, 
and Borneo, — why. Cochin China will find herself 
entirely hemmed in by Christian civilization — be 
the only black mark upon the chart of that vast 
continent ! and we may therefore, we trust, safely 
predict good days at hand for the Cochin Chinese. 
From time to time, we read appalling accounts 
of the cruel treatment and deaths of Roman- 
catholic priests who have penetrated into Cochin 
China. Not long since, some French ship of war 
went to demand satisfaction, but what the results 
were is not quite clearly known. One thing is 
apparent, that wherever these priests penetrate, 
there stalk arm and arm with them trouble and 
persecution for the natives, and for themselves 
ultimate disgrace, if not death. This has been the 
case to a dreadful extent in Japan 3 so hzA it b^^Ti 
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in China ; and so it appears to be in Cochin China. 
The Cochin Chinese resort to the use of torture 
to a frightful extent in the administration of jus- 
tice. They have yet to learn and to practise that 
'^ mercy is seasonable in the time of affliction, as 
clouds of rain in the time of drought ; " and we 
earnestly hope that day of light is even now ting- 
ing their eastern horizon. 

Now we are off Ca^e St. James again, and the 
night is setting in rainy, with distant thunder. 
What did the captain tell the mate to do? To call 
him as soon as we sighted Pulo Oby — a wise pre- 
caution on a dark night like this, when our only 
beacon-light is the casual glare of the pale sheet- 
lightning. Mark how the vessel flings aloft the 
stormy spray, and hark how the shriU wind 
whistles through the loftier gear. " Halloa I — the 
ship ahoy I What ship is that?" *' There's no 
answer, and she's bearing right down upon us.** 
"Hail her again, sir." *'What ship is that?" 
"What I— what name did he say?'' "Well, I 
rather think it sounded like The Old ArmrChairP 
And so it is I And here we are, snug, and cosy, 
and pleasant as possible, after our long and fa» 
tiguing jaunt. 



CHAPTER V. 

SUM. 

You will be pleased to sit perfectly still for a few 
seconds, as I perceive that the Old Arm Chair has 
been changed into a very narrow canoe, and un- 
less we keep our equilibrium, down we go to the 
bottom. 

Oh ! what's that on the water's edge — a fresh- 
ening breeze? — we must look smart then, and 
paddle round yonder point as quickly as we can. 

Now we have entered the mouth of the river 
Menam — ^the mother of waters, — that glorious 
stream which traverses the whole extent of the 
kingdom of Siam from one extremity to the other. 
Here we are now under the lee of the Paknam 
bank, and the veriest gale that ever blew coidd do 
us no injury now. Look here, right in the middle 
of the stream; did you ever see such a pretty 
little gimcrack thing as that before us? — an insu- 
lar fortress, with an insular pagoda, built upon 
some rocks that lie exactly in the centre of the 
stream, and at the utmost do not measure more 
than twenty yards in circumference. The fortress 
has cannon, and the pagoda a priest and a flag, 
and the island a boat attached to it, to help m 
carrying out the heavy ship's cable, which is coiled 
round the pagoda, and is always in readiness to 
be stretched across the river from the island to 
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either shore, in case of any threatened invasion ; 
for, with the combined influence of the temple, the 
priest, and the chain, the Siamese fondly imagine 
that no ship in the world could break through this 
stupendous barricade. Alas I for their vanity, — 
but of this no more. As far as beautifying the 
river goes, they have certainly succeeded to admi- 
ration ; for what could be more picturesque than 
yonder white spiral pagoda and snowy white bat- 
tlements, shadowed here and there with the foliage 
of wild shrubs, and reflected on a gigantic scale in 
the clear unrippled waters that surround it ? To 
our right here is a long low fortification, once ia 
very good condition, and evidently constructed 
under the experienced eye of some European 
engineer. At present it is crumbling to ruins. ^ 

On the opposite bank there is a similar fortifi- 
cation in a similar dilapidated state ; but the bank 
is so low, and the country so marshy on that side, 
that the mangrove bushes dip their boughs deep 
into the river at every puff of wind. On our right- 
hand, however, the land is considerably elevated, 
and there is a small wooden jetty, to which we 
attach our boat, and jump on shore. 

You are now within the territories of His 
Majesty the King of Siam, who is proud, amongst 
other titles, to claim a close relationship with our 
old friend the sun. Take care how you step ; for 
though the pathway is pretty clear, there is a per- 
fect bog on either side at landing. Before us, and 
not a hundred yards distant, is me town of Pak- 
nam, the only seaport town of any importance in 
the kingdom of Siam, and that, as an Irishman 
might say, situated on a river ; here we must stop, 
whether we like it or not, because, without the 
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Governor's passport, we are not permitted to pass 
further up the river, and the Governor himself 
must obtain this permit from no less a personage 
than his Siamese Majesty himself. Under these 
drcumstances, though appearances are not over- 
inviting, we must avail ourselves of the hospi- 
tality of His Excellency the Governor. — Nay, smile 
not — I am in earnest ; though doubtless you are 
surprised to see so much sans faqon about him ! 
Oh, the Siamese are not particular in this respect, 
as you will shortly discover. Their character and 
propensities may be summed up in a few words, 
and so may their general appearance. Let us com- 
mence with the last. Middle-sized in stature, 
square-built, and square-faced; bronze complexion, 
Chinese eyes, African nose and lips, Malay cheek- 
bones, and the latest fashion of the day for gentle- 
men — according to the Siamese book of fashions — 
hair worn in a tuft on the forehead, all the rest of 
the head shaven,, a light girdle at the waist, from 
which flows a long, loose kilt, and nothing more. 
They are an active people as regards the lowest 
classes ; inert the middling ; abominably lazy the 
noblemen and gentry. All chew beetlenut as 
much as they eschew clothing. 

In their transactions, they are wholly devoid of 
truth, honesty, or in fact any virtue ; and I fear 
that, with the exception of the aboriginal Austra- 
lians, few nations are more degraded ; but they 
surpass their neighbours in disposition, and in 
tiie total absence of all that hateful thirst for 
vengeance which is the detestable trait of the 
Malayan character. The Siamese may be said only 
to consist of two very opposite dispositions ; the 
haughty, ignorant, besotted nobles of the land^ 
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— the trembling, sober, hard-worked serfs — ^for 
they are no better than slaves that constitute the 
lower class. There is a middling class, but thej 
stand aloof from either, and are mostly foreigners 
settled down and married in the kingdom. They 
are independent, in a great measure, of the nobles, 
who exact such absurd courtesies from whom they 
consider their inferiors; and again, the poorer 
classes are independent of the middle class, and 
they are not compelled to crawl upon all-fours 
before them, and yield humble submission to every 
gross insult. 

Such are the people we are now about to visit ; 
a people in whose language the word morality has 
never existed, or if it did exist, has for some cen- 
turies been erased. But now to the governor's. 

As regards Paknam itself, if this be a sample 
of the style and elegance of Siamese towns, we 
have little to hope for or to look forward to on 
this score. The houses are built of round stones 
cemented with mud, and intermediate layers of 
fire-wood, the whole being plastered over with 
cow-dung. But if the outer appearance is unpre- 
possessing, the interior is wretched beyond descrip- 
tion; the furniture consists of an old worn-out 
carpet, a few filthy, dirty cushions, cooking pans, 
And water pots ; an old blind man and a decrepit 
woman — ^the dirty-looking mistress of the house 
up to her eyes in smoke, cooking her husband's 
dinner — and a vile smell of garlic: this, with 
the addition of a few stray cocks and hens, a 
muddy duck or two, five or six dirty children, 
as many ditto young pigs, — and this constitutes 
the interior economy of a Siamese hovel. 

We are fortunate in being lodged with the 
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Governor, inasmuch as that his is the solitary in* 
stance of a double-storied house, which he is pri- 
vileged from his position to inhabit There are 
two entrances to this house, one above and one 
below. Mind how you enter. If we enter the 
lower one, the inference drawn by the natives 
wiQ be that we are inferiors of the Governor ; con- 
sequently it is his women and slaves, and the poor 
of the village, that make use of this entrance, — all 
the others enter from above. 

The upper room of Government House is a 
wide, open hall, supported upon wooden pillars, 
and thatched over with cocoa-nut leaves. The 
view we here command is extremely picturesque : 
before us is the insular port, and the shipping and 
boats in the harbour ; and, far away as the eye 
can stretch, we see the river gliding on in its 
serpentine course, amidst a profusion of fruit- 
gardens and forest-trees. Behind us is an elegant 
Wott, or Siamese temple, standing in open ver- 
dant plains, — the spiral pagoda sparkling in the 
brilliancy of a mid-day sun, — whilst a noble tope 
of mango-trees and high mountains in the dis- 
tance closes in the prospect. 

There is not much to be gleaned from the 
Governor's discourse, neither is there much to 
admire in the fruniture of his mansion. His 
wives are partitioned off from us by a cloth screen ; 
but as they find often occasion to go up and down 
stairs in pursuit of domestic economy, a fowl being 
condemned for our supper, from what we see, we 
are decidedly of opinion that they are, without one 
solitary exception, the ugliest race we have ever 
gazed upon, — the bald head, with cockatoo tuft of 
hair over the eyebrows, the teeth dyed ebony 
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black, and the shaved eyebrows, not being exactly 
the thing to rectify or display to advantage the 
natural flat features of the Siamese. 

The Governor questions us with intense interest 
as to what stores we have on board, eats like an 
ogre, and then complains of indigestion, to rectify 
which it is suggested that some good English 
brandy would be beyond a doubt serviceable ; so 
the brandy is fetched, and the stout Governor con- 
tented ; and then we make a bow, and he makes 
us a present of a jar of Balichany, which we, 
tasting for the first time, fancy a delicious relish 
to our food, and which on inquiry we discover 
(not much to our gratification) is composed of 
putrefied shrimps, onions, pepper, salt, oil, and 
vinegar. 

As we sail up the river by night towards the 
capital, the scene presented by the surrounding 
mangrove bushes, which densely line the river's 
side, is one of incomparable beauty. Countless 
myriads of fireflies are fluttering about their 
branches, shooting forth sudden gleams of bril- 
liancy, which almost seem to eclipse the glory of 
the distant stars of heaven. By daylight we are 
far away from Puknam and its tiny fort. The 
banks of the river now become more elevated, 
and, from a ship's deck, much of the fertility of the 
surrounding district can be descried; but the 
banks are still thickly set with mangroves, and 
towards the edge of the bank, in dank weeds that 
grow tall from congenial soil, hideous looking 
toads are gaping in the sunlight, and the loftier 
branches of trees are replete with life and ani- 
mation, — noisy black and grey squirrels, thievish 
crows, screaming parrotSj^ chattering sparrows, and 
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fifty other species of birds. Ever and anon a 
rustling at the water's edge ^ves indication of the 
presence of less welcome neighbours. Now and 
then a huge snake, full of spiteful venom, rears its 
tall and slippery form in menacing attitude, as 
some incautious denizen of the forest approaches 
within the range of its fatal fangs. The shrill cry 
of the moimtain-pig, the low moaning of the 
moss-deer, — these, and many other sounds and 
sights, indicate that there is no lack of living 
creatures in the neighbourhood. Still, far as the 
eye can reach, there is no indication of the abode 
of man ; and the ship, meanwhile, slips rapidly 
through the water. Look into the river, and you 
may count fish by shoals. The low, melancholy, 
drumming sound, which at first puzzles the ear, 
b nothing more than the pecuUar intonation of 
yonder small fish, whose ugly head is crowned 
with an air-bladder, from which the oozing forth 
of air creates bursting bubbles on the water. 
Suddenly we come to a cessation of mangrove 
bushes; the coimtry around is carefully tilled, 
and sugar-cane plantations are abundant. Yonder 
stout Chinaman, with straw-hat and pigtail, is the 
lord of the manor : under his supervision, over- 
EKeers and labourers are busy at work, mowing 
down the ripe canes, from which one of the 
staple commodities of Siamese trade will soon be 
extracted. Passing these plantations, a sudden 
curve in the river brings us to some land devoted 
to the growth of tobacco and tlie beetlenut, to 
both of which the Siamese are very partial, con- 
suming immense quantities every year. Now we 
have a fruit orchard, followed by two or three 
hundred more orchardsi, all yieing with one 
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another in the quantity and quality of the fruit 
they produce. Yonder tall tree, with broad dark 
leaves and green and red clusters, as large as a 
moderate-sized orange, is the famed mangostein, 
the prince of all other fruits of the world. Taste 
one, and see how all the flavours are blended 
together: there is a dash of strawberry and cream, 
a feint Idea of pears, a shadow of mango, a little 
acidity, a little sweet, and the whole as cold as 
though it had been cooling in Ice, and this in a 
country where the thermometer in the sun stands 
at 120^5 and sometimes more. Still the ship pro- 
gresses, and still the beauty of the panorama 
around us keeps on varying. Presently a solitary 
canoe shoots round the projecting angle of the 
river, and soon after we espy some twenty more. 
All these are paddled by women and girls, and 
laden so deeply as to lead one to imagine it a 
physical impossibility that they could ever reach 
across from one side of the river, without at least 
losing some portion of the fruits and beetlenut 
that are piled up in cones from the centre. 

We are now In sight of Paklatbelo, the utmost 
limit to which these floating vendors of various 
commodities are permitted to ply for customers, 
because the king keeps an excessively jealous eye 
upon his people, and is always in fear that, if they 
once sight the sea and the shipping outside of the 
bar, nothing would prevent half the women in the 
kingdom deserting and going over to the Burmese 
and the Malays ; which idea Is, to say the least, 
paying his own notion of fatherly government a 
very bad compliment. Most of these canoes have 
come all the way from the capital — aye, and will 
return there with the next favouring tide, or so 
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soon as they shall have disposed of their mar- 
ketable goods. Bless us! what a variety of 
articles — fresh fish and cooked — ^pork butchers 
and vendors of fowls — and no limits to vegetables, 
fruits, and beetlenut ! and all these to supply the 
daily wants of the villageri hereabouts, who are 
mostly artificers or workmen employed in sugar 
factories, entirely dependent on this supply for 
their meals. Of Paklatbelo itself we cannot say 
much: fifty or sixty miserable cabins, perched 
up in the air on lofty poles, and surrounded for 
some distance by a marshy land, well fitted for the 
growth of rice and the nurturing of ague. Here, 
however, a small arm of the river offers con- 
veniences for the conveyance of machinery inland 
towards the sugar plantations; and many canoe- 
loads of fruit now plying around us — to say no- 
thing of others gone up by daybreak to the capital 
— come down this creek, from the orchards we 
already caught sight of, regularly during the 
height of the fruit season. 

After leaving Paklatbelo, the river assumes a 
more lively aspect. Ploughmen and peasants may 
be seen in the fields — junks at anchor, or sailing 
about — and the quantity of canoes hourly increases; 
the banks of the river also attain a much higher 
elevation. One bend in the river, and the brearlth 
is barely a hundred yards ; the next bend, and we 
can barely discern objects on the opposite ghore ; 
and so on, the scene goes on varying, till at 
length we sight a lonjr row of rather handsome 
looking buildings, built along the water's edge; 
this is Packlat Boon, the principal dockyard for 
the construction of state canoes, and where, under 
lengthy sheds, some half dozen are now bein^ 
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constructed. Packlat Boon is under the imme^ 
diate supervision of Premvaii Konsiit, a member 
of the roval family, but diflFering from his royal 
brethren much as regards talents and good prin- 
ciples. Konsiit being an excellent English as well 
as Siamese scholar^ anS a dabbler in the fine arts^ 
his great hobby is ship and boat-building, and, as 
you shall judge for yourself by and by, in both 
he has made himself a proficient. He holds the 
post of Lord High Admiral of these realms — rather 
a sinecure, considering the ineflScient navy he 
lords it over, and the fact of his never being per- 
mitted to quit the kingdom, his aquatic expedi- 
tions being limited to the extent of the river. His 
unifonu is that of the British navy ; but as he 
wears his hair after the fashion of the Siamese, 
the etiect produced is rather ludicrous than other- 
i^ise. Xow look, and you will see a state canoe, 
nearly fifty feet long, and gilded from stem to 
stern, with tliirty men clad in scarlet uniforms 

E addling ; has not that a gay appearance in the 
right sunsliine — the gold of the canoe — the splash 
of the waters in tlie clear sunlight? — all these 
combine to constitute a brilliant effect, which is 
only lost as the canoe nears the ship's side, and the 
absurd little figure of the Lord High Admiral 
reveals itself. He is an intelligent man, however, 
and hides much of his personal deformities in a 
court eousness and kindliness of manner. Under the 
^iresent enlightened monarch, much may be expected 
trom Kousiit, wluch may help in casting off the 
benighted ignorance and superstition of tiie 
natives. 

After leavinsc Paklat Boon, the country on all 
sides shows evicient signs of improved and careful 
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eoltivation. Hereabout, a narrow creek of the 
river leads direct to the heart of the city, and is 
navigable by canoes. By adopting this route, we 
should considerably shorten the distance between 
Paklat Boon and Bangkok ; but by pursuing the 
river, we see much that is beautiful and striking 
to the mind's eye, and, above all, the first burst on 
the gaze of the floating city. This is a sight that 
ought not to be lost ; hence we remain on board 
of the stately vessel, and wind and tide favouring, 
progress towards the haven of our destination. 
As we approach the capital, the river assumes a 
greater breadth and depth, and the bank-sides 
display at intervals the most charming prospect; 
sometimes a verdant slope of ground, upwards of 
a mile in extent, comes verging gradually into the 
bosom of the waters, speckled here and there with 
groups of stately tamarinds and the donrians, 
whose dark and thick foliage casts a protracted 
shade far over the verdant carpet ; and here, some 
lying, some browsing, are flocks of goats with 
many-coloured coats. Parrots and other birds are 
hopping about unconcernedly ; and the impudent 
Indian king-crow, a bird resembling our English 
blackbird in size and colour, is too lazy to use his 
own legs, but rides indolently on the back of kids 
and goats, flying ever and anon high up into the 
air in piursuit of some vagrant butterfly, or requit- 
ing the kind oflSces of the quadruped affording it 
so pleasant a couch, by chasing from its back 
tormenting flies. 

The next turning in the river reveals to us, on 
the bank of the right-hand side, the spire of a 
distant minaret, sparkling like jewels set in the 
transparent blue of the sky ; further on, and we 

H 
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are in company with vessels, rivalling our own 
stately ship in bulk, and evidently laden with many 
costly goods from distant Chinese cities. Some of 
these are not less than fourteen hundred tons 
burthen, carrying crews of from two to three 
hundred men. Kight away ahead of us now, over 
the right projecting banks, we discern the lofty 
masts of vessels, wfich are evidently dismantled. 
As we approach nearer, these become clearly per- 
ceptible; they are ships imdergoing repairs in the 
natural docks of Siam, some of which are deep 
enough at high water to admit of the largest-sized 
vessels. And now, in the quiet of the midday 
hour, the hum of a mighty multitude becomes 
faintly perceptible, as it is wafted towards us by 
the breeze now blowing from off the land: this 
noise goes on gradually increasing. The river 
sides are lofty, and lined with loftier trees^ that 
effectually exclude from view every bend of the 
river, which now winds round at short intervals of 
every three hundred yards. There is a deep baying 
of dogs, and the crowing of an infinity of coolffl. 

One reach brings us opposite to the neat and 
pretty houses of the American missionaries, and 
the Portuguese Consular residences; all houses 
built of wood, but covered in with tiles. A neat 
platform of grass runs down to the water's edge, 
where there is a jetty, and a wide-spreading tama- 
rind-tree. The missionaries, in large pith hats, are 
bustling to and fro, all occupied, doubtless, in the 
great work which has brought them so far from 
their native country. But if we look under the 
railings of the house just opposite to the jetty, 
and then bring our eyes to the water side, we 
shall find the intermediate space marked with little 
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stoDC mementos, records of those who have pre- 
maturely in life closed their labours upon earth, 
and shut out hope from the hearts of many that 
mxiously and fondly thought to meet them again 
in their native land, and on this side of the grave. 
There however, we trust, is a brighter expecta- 
tion, that sleepers here, whose voice is hushed, 
may awake by a far more glorious river than the 
Menam, to sing His praises, whose name was their 
only prop in lite and death. 



.3^.^ 




FLOATING CITY OF BANGKOK. 



After leaving the Portuguese Consulate, the 
first turning in the river, and we have arrived at 
one of the most remarkable cities in the world — 
" The floating city of Bangloh^'' the capital of 
SiamI Did you ever witness such a sight in yout 
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life ? On either side of the wide, majestic stream, 
moored in regular streets and allies, and extending 
as far as the eye can reach, are upwards of seventy 
thousand neat little wooden houses, each house 
floating on a compact raft of bamboos ; and the 
whole intermediate space of the river presents to 
our astonished gaze one dense mass of ships, junks, 
and boats, of every conceivable shape, colour, and 
size. As we glide along amongst these, we occa- 
sionally encounter a stray floating house, broken 
loose from its moorings, and hurrying down 
the stream with the tide, amidst the uproar 
and shouts of the inhabitants and all the spec- 
tators. We also observe that all the front row of 
houses are neatly painted shops, in which various 
tempting commodities are exposed for sale; behind 
these again, at equal distances, rise the lofty and 
elegant porcelain towers of the various watts and 
temples. On our right-hand side, far away as we 
can see, are three stately pillars, erected to the 
memory of three defunct kings, celebrated for 
some acts of valour and justice ; and a little beyond 
these, looming like a line-of-battle ship amongst a 
lot of cockle-shells, rises the straggling and not 
very elegant palace of the king, where his Siamese 
Majesty, with ever so many wives and children, 
resides. Right ahead, where the city terminates, 
and the river, making a curve, flows behind the 
palace, is a neat-looking fort, surmounted with a 
tope of mango-trees, over which peep the roofs of 
one or two houses, and a tall flag-staff, from which 
floats the royal pendant and jack of Siam — a flag 
of red groundwork, with a white elephant workea 
into the centre. That is the fort and palace of the 
prince Chou Fan, now king of Siam, and one of 
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the most extraordinary and intellectual men in the 
East. Of him, however, we shall see and hear 
more, after we have bundled our traps on shore, 
and taken a little rest. Now, be careful how you 
step out of the boat into the balcony of the 
floating house, for it will recede to the force of 
your effort to mount, and if not aware of this, you 
lose your balance and fall into the river. Now 
we are safely transhipped, for we cannot as yet 
gay landed ; but we now form an item, though 
a very small one, of the vast population of the 
city of Bangkok. 

We take a brief survey of our present apart- 
ments, and find everything, though inconveniently 
small, cleanly and in other respects comfortable. 
First, we have a little balcony which overhangs 
the river, and is about twenty yards long by 
one and a half broad. Then we have an excel- 
lent sitting-room, which serves us for parlour, 
dining-room, and all ; then we have a little side 
room for books and writing ; and behind these, 
extending the length of the other two, a bed- 
room. Of course we must bring or make our 
own furniture ; for, though those houses inhabited 
by the Chinese are pretty well off on this score, 
the Siamese have seldom, except amongst the 
nobles, anything besides their bedding materials, 
a few pots and pans to cook with, a few jars of 
stores, and a fishing-net or two. Every house 
has a canoe attached to it, and no nation detests 
walking so much as the Siamese; at the same 
time, they are all expert swimmers, and both men 
and women begin to acquire this very necessary 
art at a very early age. Without it a man runs 
momentary risk of being drowned, as, wheuacsAio^ 
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upsets, none of the passers-by ever think it neces- 
sary to lend any aid, supposing them fully adequate 
to the task of saving their own lives. Canoes are 
hourly being upset, owing to the vast concourse 
of vessels and boats plying to and fro; and, owing 
to this negligence or carelessness in rendering 
assistance, a Mr. Benham, an American missionary, 
lost his life some twelve years ago, having upset his 
own canoe when it was just getting dusk, and though 
surrounded by hundreds of boats, not one deemed 
it necessary to stop and pick the poor man up. 

The next house to our own is the same in every 
respect; and so, in point of fact, are all the float- 
ing houses, the only difference with a European 
being, that in lieu of one, he is obliged to have 
two floating houses, as he cannot (as the natives 
do) cook, eat, drink, sleep, and everything in one 
room. Don't jump so high in the air; it is only 
the pet rat of the establishment, that is crawling 
up your legs in familiarity and friendship I Every 
house is provided with these pet rats, and they 
are more eflectual in ridding us of their own 
species, and such like vermin, than all the traps 
or cats in the world. 

Now it is midday, and a long blast on the bugle is 
doubtless summoning the troops to their every day 
exercises. What says our faithful courier, Memory? 
No such thing ! This bugle is sounded with no 
other intention than that of conveying tidings far 
and wide, from Japan's despotic sovereign to the 
cooks of the Mansion House and of Buckingham 
Palace, that whereas his Siamese Majesty has 
condescended to stoop down so low from his aerial 
titles, as younger brother of all the planets^ to 
partake of food to support his royal self, con- 
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seqnently all other nations of the earth are 
permitted to go to breakfast; a kind privilege 
which we inamediately availed ourselves of, substi- 
tuting lunch for breakfast. Heyday ! what have 
we here, amongst a glorious pile of mango stems 
and plantains, and other dainty fruits and dishes ? 
What monster is this with prickly exterior, in 
size and shape as big as a pumpkin, with a rind as 
thick as a rhinoceros' hide ? This, friend, is the 
esteemed delicacy of the Eastern Archipelago and 
Siam^— the famed Durian. Allow me to cut it 
through, so that you may taste of it. Why, you 
start as if you were electrified. The odour — oh, 
that's it, is it? Well, 1 must agree with you in 
acknowledging, that all the sewers and drains in 
London combined could not emit a more sickly 
odour than this durian! Faugh! carry it away, 
bury it ten feet deep, or throw it into the river — 
anything rather than poison us with its vile 
exhalations ! 

Now, being pretty well sickened out of our 
lunch, we leap into a canoe, and paddle up the 
river, on a visit to the Prince Chou Fan. Take 
care how you steer amidst such a confusion of 
boats. Here we are at last at the steps of the 
palace, and yonder intelligent looking middle-aged 
man, who hails us in very excellent English, is no 
other a personage than the Prince Chou Fau 
himself. He is now king, but Memory knew him 
as a prince, so we must beg of him to introduce 
the reader to the prince. The Prince Chou Fan 
is now, perhaps, in the fiftieth year of his age, and 
he succeeded to the throne in April last, 1852* 
During his princedom, and indeed until very 
shortly before the last king's death, it would have 
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been diiScult to foresee any probability of this 
amiable prince attiuning to the supreme power of 
the kingdom. Such an event was all that could 
be wished for by all Christians and well-wishers 
to the benighted parts of the earth ; for in the 
present king are combined every principle of 
moral excellence, as well as extremely acute un- 
derstanding and judgment, which alone could hope, 
single-handed, to combat against the superstitions 
and ignorances of people, who have strenuously 
adhered to the same creed and the same form of 
government through centuries and centuries. 

Chou Fan, almost unassisted, mastered the 
English language. The income allotted him wap 
mainly spent in collecting around him, in his 
snugly fortified little castle, all the materials for 
laving the foundation of an excellent education. 
He by degrees furnished an admirable library of 
valuable works, obtained scientific instruments, 
studied the abstruse sciences; and by the time he 
arrived at the age of forty, he was the perfect model 
of a gentleman in manners and accomplishments, 
(amongst other things, he can play upon several 
Europeiui musical instruments,) and possessed of 
really scientific acquirements — being able un- 
assisted to make and repair clocks and watches, 
to cast cannon, to paint scenery, and to calculate 
with amazing correctness astronomical events, sq 
as to have been enabled to regulate Siamese 
almanacs on a better model than had ever before 
exist oil in that country. But above all these things 
— better for than all his worldly acquirements — 
ho learnt to acknowledge and to reverence that 
faith which can alone save to the uttermost, and to 
bo in heart an adorer of that merciful and omni? 
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otent Being, who from his high estate ever 
egardeth pitifully the darkest places of the earth, 
wA will in his own good time feast the bright 
maatle of liis eternal salvation over the whole 
expanse of his created earth. That time for 
Siam, we trust, is now come — Chou Fan is king. 
The patron of literature and the lover of religion 
rules with supreme sway over the benighted land, 
and the first steps adopted by him are full of rich 
promise, as the corn-shock is to the harvest 
gatherer. He has introduced education, setting 
the example by having his own son educated by 
a missionary at Singapore. Presses for Siamese 
books and tracts are being set up, and many 
labourers are now in the field, some sowing, some, 
we trust, already reaping, — and to all it is God 
that giveth the increase. 

We see something surprising for Siam in the 
arrangement and comfort of the prince's palace. 
The fine drawing-room, fitted up to suit an 
English aristocrat — the massive plate on the side- 
board — the elegant candelabra and the pictures ; 
then the prince's study and his library, the neat- 
ness and order with which these are kept ; and 
then the armoury, and the little glass-house for 
watch-making: all these surprise and delight us 
much ; and having partaken of refreshments, which 
are invariably offered by the hospitable prince to 
his visitors, we are again in a canoe, and pulling, 
or rather paddling, rapidly down the stream. 

Here we are on the left bank, a fine grass-plot 
just upon the outskirts of the floating city ; here 
we land, for there is a fine watt, surrounded 
by a beautiful fruit-garden and orchard. Those 
yellow, ghostly looking figures, that are moving 
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about the topes, like so many personifications of 
the plague, — those are the Talossians or priests of 
these Budhist temples. Like all other Budhists, 
they keep the vow of celibacy under penalty of a 
most frightful death. They also have the privi- 
lege of entering the priesthood and leaving it 
when they like; but beyond this, they £ffer 
materially from the others, inasmuch as that they 
eat meat without restriction, and are licensed 
beggars for food. Every morning, shortly after 
sunrise, may we encounter boat-load after boat- 
load of these yellow clad brotherhood, plying from 
house to house, and uttering the sharp dis~ 
syllable " Budha I" Those who have already 
supplied the wants of a priestly boat-load imme- 
diately reply, " Pass on ;" others step out, and 
pour from chatty-pots the remnants of last night's 
meals, the more devout adding an additional hand- 
ful of rice. 

The watt itself is an elegant structure, rising 
cupola over cupola, till the whole terminates in a 
lofty spire, glittering with a thousand particles of 
light. The court-yard around is neatly swept and 

f)avcd, and the plants carefully tended. Sit we 
lere awhile, under the pleasant shade of yon 
lofty jack-fruit tree, and watch the busy life and 
the beauty of the scenery around us. Not ten 
feet from where we are seated, murmurs in gentle 
ripples the mighty ^lenam, bearing upon its 
silvery waves tales of the unknown interior — 
of bnorht lands, and brighter flowers, and birds, 
yet uuKnown, yet unvisited by the civilized nations 
of the world. It is now, perhaps, the hottest 
hour of a Siamese summer's day, but where we 
are the heat penetrates not. Amid the thick 
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foliage of trees, and shrubs^ aod flower plants, 
birds of a hundred different plumages sport and 
ring — the cool breeze whistles cheerily through 
the cool halls formed by the tamarind and the 
mango — gorgeous buttei^es flit across the sun- 
beams, or hang listlessly from the petals of sweet- 
scented flowers, wholly intoxicated with the 
nectar they have imbibed. 

There is a pleasant, wholesome freshness, in the 
atmosphere about the river's banks, and the whole 
scene is wrapt in silence ; for this is the hour for 
enjoying an every-day siesta in Siam, and few, 
save ourselves and the priests, are awake. The 
cause of their being awake is speedily revealed, 
for soon our reverie is disturbed by the discordant 
notes of approaching Siamese music, and by and 
by a large sized canoe, decorated tastefully with 
flowers, approaches the steps of the watt ; this is 
followed by some dozen or two others, and when 
the whole have reached the landing-place, we 
discover that the first canoe has brought the 
remains of some great man for the last sad oflSce 
of ceremony attendant on his earthly career. This 
morning he rose a healthy, careless, thoughtless, 
fearless man, full of thoughts of wealth and life, 
gratifying passions to the utmost of his limits ; and 
whilst yet inhaUng the venom of the opium pipe — 
for the better classes in Siam are all addicted to 
this shocking practice — the messenger of death, 
habited as cholera, was standing knocking at the 
thoughtless mortal's door. This was he they have 
now brought here to the watt to burn. Slowly the 
pile is heaped, log upon log ; then comes the funeral 
platter, stretched out to cheat the worm of what all 
worms expect from man; and then the body^d^^^- 
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rated with flowers and covered with the finest 
cloth, is laid upon the iron platter, which is long 
enough for the tallest man ; over these, again, they 
heap up the wood, the resin, the pitch, and other 
inflammable matter. Meanwhile the friends and 
the relatives, to the loud sounding music of gongs 
and chobro horns, sing merrily and loudly of life 
and life's enjoyments. The propitious hour arrives 
— the flame is applied. All around now is hushed 
and silent as the grave. As the faggots crackle 
and blaze up, the relatives toss bundle upon 
bundle of neatly bound up linen over and across 
the consuming man, carefully eluding one particle 
of these bundles being singed, for this, according 
to a very prevalent superstition, would forebode 
evil to the deceased. 

Jump we into the canoe, and row fast away — 
paddle quicker still ; aye, now we have distanced 
the intensest horrors of such a spectacle ; the dark 
smoke curls up into the air, high above the tallest 
trees, and so evaporates. Just as we look back 
for the last time, one faint spark shoots, and then 
the human incendiarism is finished. Like all the 
vanities of this life's enjoyment and woes, when 
unbased by a brighter future, so yonder poor 
creature's day-dream of life has expired in a 
handful of barely perceptible smoke. 

We now introduce our friend the reader to the 
Temple of the celebrated White Elephant of Siam. 
You must put off your shoes before you enter ; but 
this is, after all, no great sacrifice, considering that 
we are about to walk upon a mat of the purest 
gold-wrought work. 

Now shade your eyes with your hand, for the 
glare of the clear sunlight through the trellis-work 
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of the window makes the gold glitter again in the 
^ eventide. Look at the trough of wrought gold and 
j alver, the elegant marble pillars that support the 
boilding, and then cast the eye on the rare but 
unwieldy brute on whose behalf this abominable 
waste and sacrifice is made. Is it not a crying sin 
aad shame ? Well may the huge white elephant 
spurn with contempt any attempt to cultivate a 
Bearer friendship with him, for the people around 
him are more brutes in intellect than himself. 

But what have we here! Half a dozen priests, 
burthened in their robes even to the ground, 
carrying heavy loads of grass and branches of 
trees. These are food destined for the elephant, 
and the bearers priests, who for some misde- 
meanour have been sentenced, for periods varying 
from seven years to a lifetime, to cut grass for 
the white elephant of the golden and silver 
watt. 

We are now tired of this kind of work ; and, as 
the evening is now much cooler, we might as well 
indulge in a game of battledore and shuttlecock with 
the young men that are playing with uproarious 
mirth on the plot of grass close by the elephant's 
watt — anything for recreation's sake and exercise. 
But stop I do you think you will be able to 
manage it as they do ? They have neither battle- 
dore, nor yet do they use their hands ; but the 
shuttlecock is caught upon the sole of the foot by 
wheeling round rapidly, and kicking up behind. 
If you are determined to try your hand — or, rather 
your foot — at it, why we might as well at once com- 
mence. Oh I what^s that ! My back's nearly out of 
joint ! Ah — a ! what's the matter now ? Oh ! the 
cap of my knee is nearly dislocated ! In such & 
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case, we had better be spectators than players. 
So now the evening is gathering in rapidly, and 
flights of noisy crows are flying homewards, warn- 
ing us also that it is time to be paddling home. 
Parroquets are screaming good night to each other; 
and after partaking of an early supper, we retire 
for the night — but not for rest ; we have yet the 
acquaintance of our chummies in the bedroom to 
make. On the wall, close to our bed, are two 
hideous tokays, croaking hideous music. These 
tokays are a species of blood-sucker lizard, of an 
abominable complexion, resembling much the hand 
of a leper ; for ugliness I back the tokaj against 
anything, toads included, in the world. To avoid 
the unpleasant proximity to these frightful, although 
people say harmless, brutes, we make up our minds 
to jump out of bed, and halloa for assistance. In 
so doing, however, we meet with another settler 
in our colony — a snake ! — looking as uncon- 
cernedly at us from his nook in the corner of our 
bedroom, as though he had been accustomed to 
such society all his life, and were anxiously in- 
quiring after health, welfare, and prospects. This 
is too much for any man's nerves ; so come — ^jump 
out of bed, and let us run for it. Oh ! Aye ! The 
snake ! the tokays ! the — the — . Why, man, youVe 
been dreaming ! Well, so I have, I do believe ; 
but what a horrid dream it was ! Methought those 
monsters were trying to strangle me, just as I 
awoke. Here I am, however; comfortable and 
at-home, and reclining at ease in the Old Arm- 
Chair. And so, kind reader, for the present I wish 
you a verv good night. 

Of the history and geography of Siam, but little 
can be said to be correctly known. One thing, 
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however, is self-evident, and that is, that the soil 
and productions of the interior, and the adjacent 
country of Cambogea, are such as to promise, under 
the milder sway of the present enlightened king, 
an immense increase to the commerce of the 
world, both in import and export trade. The 
exports from Siam now annually consist in se- 
gars, gamboge, (derived from the gum-trees of 
Cambogea,) pepper, lac, lead in blocks, ivory, 
teak, spices, &c. The produce of the country, 
besides these, comprises many rich metals, vast 
quantities of rice, and the finest vegetables and 
fruits in the world. The climate towards the 
mouth of the river is hot and insalubrious; but 
further up, and beyond the ancient capital of 
Yuthia, the country is elevated, the air pure, 
and excellent water abundant. Great changes 
are now going dn at Siam ; and doubtless, at this 
very moment of writing, adventurous travellers 
have, under the auspices of the present king, pene- 
trated into hitherto unknown regions and ports, 
and they will, we trust, shortly reveal to the 
world that what we surmise, from an opinion 
formed during a two years' sojourn in Bangkok, is 
correct, viz. that Siam is, beyond a doubt, the 
richest and most promising country in the world. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

I CALCULATE, as brother Jonathan says, that if 
you look into the magic mirror of my mind, you 
will discover that we have for a period escaped 
from countries under the sway of, and inhabited by, 
demi-civilized people ; and that if we look ahead 
we shall see the flag of the Britishers floating 
proudly from the summit of the tall masts of 
vessels entering the harbour with us. Yes, we are 
now in the narrow entrance to the Straits of 
Singapore, surrounded by various groups of islands, 
each vicing with each other in beauty and richness 
of soil. To our right is the mainland of the 
Malacca peninsula ; to our left Pulo Bentam, and 
numerous other islands, between and behind 
which loom Borneo and Sumatra; whilst im- 
mediately before us is the island of Singapore 
itself, the seat of the Straits government, and a 
fast rising, opulent town. Twenty years ago, if 
you had anchored where we now do, you would 
barely have seen a dozen respectable looKing houses 
along the beach; now there is scarce a foot of 
ground to be had ; and there are so many mer- 
chants established in the place, that Singapore 
bids fair to rival Bombay, if it has not already 
surpassed it, in the increasing affluence of its 
commerce. 
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We have been sailing into the noble harbour. 
Memory has been making a note of a very important 
fact. Not many years agOj an intelligent English 
gentleman, and a physician to boot, whose inquir- 
ing mind was always on the alert to derive some 
information, taking his usual ride in the outskirts 
of the town, at an hour when most of the well-to-do 
European inhabitants were cosily tucked up in bed, 
and only larks and labourers were to be met with, 
(if we may except a few hyenas and an occasional 
tiger) ; the doctor's attention was arrested by the 
singular shape and pliability of the handle of the 
spade, used for digging by a Chinese labourer. 
Dismounting from his horse, he immediately ques- 
tioned the coolie as to the material the handle was 
made of. A few words of conversation led to the 
doctor's purchasing the spade, much to the grati- 
fication of the Chinaman, who asked and obtained 
an exorbitant price for it. Subsequent experi- 
ments led the doctor to the just conclusion that he 
had made a most invaluable discovery — ^in short, he 
had discovered gutta percha I 

Yes, my friend, this as the land of gutta 
percha — Singapore — the island whose produce is 
now to be met with in almost every private house 
and shop in London ; and yonder green hill, rising 
up pleasantly from the very centre of the town, 
and surmounted by a handsome house and flag- 
stafi^ is the residence of His Excellency the Go- 
vernor; and if he be a good sort of a man (as the 
governor was in my time), why the first thing we 
shall meet on landing will be the governor's palan- 
quin, and a polite invitation to dinner; but in 
case this should be neglected, the best thing we 
can do, is to stuff our purse well with dollars, and 

I 
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then step into the boat alongside. Be assured, the 
first time you open these purse-strings, so surely 
you will be imposed upon, for it will doubtless be 
to settle with the boatmen, than whom a greater 
set of rogues can be with difficulty met. 

Here we are ; let me help you out of the boat. 
The landing-place is in a fishy smelling creek, 
sadly at variance with the general appearance of 
the rest of the island ; however, we have soon rid 
ourselves of this nuisance, and following the first 
touter, we are conducted to an hotel, either the 
Frenchman's (which used to be the largest and 
best), or to Barton's lodging-house, which is also 
very comfortable. To one thing you may make 
up your mind, and that is, to pay exorbitantly 
for everything you have in Singapore. 

Now, having satisfied the cravings of nature, 
we order a couple of Acheen ponies, and mount- 
ing these swift, little, spirited animals, canter 
along the sea-side towards Pedro Blanco, at the 
entrance of the Straits. How agreeable are the 
rides about Singapore ! how charming the view of 
the harbour, and the shipping on one side, with 
the never-troubled waters of the Straits, reflecting, 
like a beautiful mirror, the shadows from islands 
and mainland, with the variegated hues of the 
fleece-bespangled skies of these mild latitudes^ 
whilst innumerable tints light up the summits of 
the distant islands ! Hardly a breath of air ruffles 
the sails of yon discontented ship, which nods 
gently towards the shore, as though inviting ten- 
derly the evening breeze to help it on its distant 
flight o'er fathomless seas. To our right, as we 
ride along the seashore, are the prettily laid-out 
gardens and villas of the more opulent Europeans, 
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and the level parade-ground, where the sailors 
and marines of the British squadron were daily 
exercised, when the expedition to China rendez-^ 
Toused in these waters in 1840. How the spec- 
tators applauded and laughed alternately, as the 
royal tars went through the manual and platoon 
exercises with soldier-like precision ; or, on being 
ordered to pile arms, made the hill echo again with 
unrestrained mirth, and left their deadly weapons 
for the harmless recreation of leap frogi How 
the natives stared and wondered at our brave 
highland regiments, whispering to one another, 
that in their great hurry to have a fling at the 
poor Chinese, ^e soldiers had left the major portion 
of their wearing apparel behind them. 

We now meet no such warlike insignias ; and 
though we occasionally pass an officer or a soldier, 
he is in the peaceful pursuit of a good appetite for 
his supper; and the only groups of sailors that we 
encounter are, to use their own expression, hove 
down .on their beam ends — the refractory ponies 
they bestrode having some minutes since disen- 
cumbered themselves of their burthens, and left 
them to pilot themselves the best way they can. 
Peace and plenty now hold the sway in these parts. 
Witness the elegant houses and gardens, and not 
less elegant conveyances, we pass and encounter. 
The sun has long since disappeared behind the 
distant hills, and the only proof we have of his still 
being above the horizon, is a few golden beams 
that rest upon the summits of the highlands. 

Now we retrace our steps, or rather our ponies' 
hoof-marks, at a more rapid pace, because they, as 
well as ourselves, know that supper is awaiting 
our return. We re,ach the hotel as night closes 
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in, and lights from the open windows announce 
that it has decidedly set in dark. After tea we 
listen to the old familiar strains of some European 
melody, wafted over the stilly night from the 
quarters of Ensign Simpleton, who is perfecting 
himself on the flute; and after having satisfied 
ourselves that the tune played is "Malbrook" 
with variations, we retire to rest. The pleasant 
night breeze plays through the open windows, 
sporting with light mosquito gauze; the candle 
bums dimly, and we are fast asleep, and sleep 
soundly and well, till the first tint of early dawn 
rouses us again from our slumbers. 

Now we are up again with the lark, and bestir- 
ring ourselves for a pleasant day's recreation in a 
strange land. Here comes a cup of unexcep- 
tionable coffee and milk, and a biscuit or two, 
with the landlady's compliments, and hopes we 
slept well, — for all of which, however, we shall 
have to pay in the bill. Having partaken of these, 
we mount our sturdy nags, which, like ourselves, 
have been refreshed by a night^s repose. The 
balmy breath of heaven fans us as we canter 
through the gates of the compound ; and in five 
minutes more, we are skirting the extensive parade 
ground; the stirring notes of a military band 
spur us on to action, and we observe last night's 
performer of **Malbrook" going through the 
goose step with the awkward squad. 

The twanging " left, right," of the drill havildar 
falls fainter and fainter as we distance the parade ; 
and in a few minutes, save a few labourers bound 
on a journey to the field of their everyday avoca- 
tions, we are the only creatures yet stirring in the 
town. This time our route lies inland, following 
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a road that skirts a line of hills, on whose summits 
are situated most of the bungalows of the officers 
in cantonment. Here we diverge into the open 
country^ and in a few minutes more are breathing 
the untainted air of the country, rich with the 
incense of countless wild shrubs and flowers. 
Here we pull up, and walk our ponies leisurely 
along, the more to enjoy the prospect aroimd us. 
What is that which grates so upon our ears — clang, 
clings clang? We turn round in the saddle, and 
perceive an unhappy gang of convicts, under 
convoy of a guard of soldiers, going forth to the 
daily doom allotted them for their crime for life. 
Pulling up by the road side, we let this proces- 
sion of crime and misery pass. Study well the 
features of the criminals, and you will perceive 
how indelibly villany has stamped her black seal 
upon every countenance. 

The Straits are the penal settlements of British 
India. Here all native malefactors of every caste 
are collected to undergo the just retribution of 
their wickednesses — some sentenced for life, some 
for fourteen years, and some for a less period ; 
and the convict gang numbers amongst its un- 
fortunates men of all ages, from the strong built 
youth and middle aged man, to the stooping, help- 
less wretch of seventy. Their employment now 
is to retrieve, as much as possible, the offences 
they have committed against civilized society, by 
being forced to labour on roads, public build- 
ings^ and other requisites likely to benefit the 
pubUc at large. Here, in Singapore, most of 
them are employed in clearing away the dense 
forests which encumber the fertile soil of the 
island. Much of this wood has been already cut 
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down, and the ground cleared and cultivated ; but 
there is labour yet for this unhappy class of mis- 
creants for many a year to come. It is a remark- 
able fact— one mentioned to me by Sir George 
Bonham, during his recent visit to England — that 
the more this forest is cleared away, the more the 
tigers with which it always was infested, appear 
to abound, and the more frequent the occurrence 
of an unhappy criminal being carried off, chains 
and all, and devoured almost under the noses of 
the guards. The only means we have of account- 
ing for this is, that these tigers, driven from haunt 
to haunt, have and continue to congregate in 
stronger numbers within a smaller space of jungle ; 
and the ultimate result must be, either a war of 
extermination against them, or that they overcome 
their feline aversion to cold water, and swim over 
to the mainland, there to dispute with other fierce 
denizens of the Malayan forests the territories 
they shall have encroached upon. 

What a climate, too, is Singapore ! how reno- 
vated the frame feels ! After years of exposure to 
the broiling heats and lassitude of the hotter 
stations in India, invalids flock here by scores: 
the sea voyage does much, the excellence of the 
climate usually completes the cure. Though 
nearly situated upon the line, the heat is seldom if 
ever oppressive; on the contrary, the delightful 
land and sea breezes are so regular, that though 
the sun's rays be powerful, those who do not ex-* 
pose themselves to its almost vertical rays — and 
few Europeans are compelled to do this — seldom 
suffer inconvenience. But halt there: we have 
penetrated far enough into the interior, for tha 
falleii logs around us indicate that we are up<»i 
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the field of yesterday^s labours. Hence, as we 
are not particularly anxious to share the unhappy 
convict's fate, and afford an early meal to a tiger, 
we turn round and ride back towards the sea. The 
ponies want no spur or whip; in addition to a 
natural partiality for home and breakfast, they 
have sniffed unpleasant odours in the air, which 
bode ominously of the vicinity of unpleasant neigh- 
bours. Passing under the hills occupied by the 
bungalows of the officers in cantonment, we 
obser^'e that parade is over, and one or two subal- 
terns, in shirt, are shouting lustily in Hindostanee 
L for breakfast. Further on, again, we see others 
amusing themselves about their flower-gardens, 
and as we enter the town we perceive that the 
tide of business has fairly set in for the day. Busy 
looking faces under straw-hats are hurrying to and 
fro, intent upon turning over a few dollars that 
day. There are plenty of crows cawing upon the 
branches of the long avenues of trees which line 
either side of the main road ; doubtless, they too 
are inspired with a portion of the universal thirst 
for barter'and gain ; and if we might judge by the 
confidential cawing of one old black and white 
looking rogue, who is nodding his head knowingly 
at a neighbour that is discussing a freshly-caught 
grab, he is endeavouring to wheedle him out of 
a certainty for an imaginary mine of grubs. The 
chops are all open, the streets crammed with 
porters and bale goods. Scotch merchants are 
lolding each other by the button-holes of their 
coats, and stopping the king's highway in a fruit- 
kss endeavour to outwit each other in some keen 
|oint of speculation. Jews in long loose robes and 
ddckly-tangled beards, who hearing of tlie mm^ 
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notoriety of the island have been induced to come 
all the way from the distant Aleppo, are tangled in 
arguments with Persians and Arabians ; ugly- 
looking Malays, in grotesque costumes comprising 
a little of all nations of the earth, and possessed of 
a smattering of English, way-lay strangers at every 
step to offer their services as servants or chaperons ; 
and, in the midst of all this Babel of tongue, sin- 
gularly pretty Malay girls are vending fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, and fowls. 

As we draw nearer to the water's edge, the hub- 
bub goes on increasing : here fifty clamorous boat- 
men, each armed with a short oar as the insignia of 
office, await the arrival of passengers about to em- 
bark, and no sooner is a boat bespoken than an 
uproar and scuffle ensues which beggars all descrip- 
tion. Here, towards the jetty, is decidedly the 
noisiest and dirtiest part of Singapore : boat-loads 
of fish have to be landed, and the servants of the 
European residents are scrambling to get the best 
and freshest for their masters' breakfasts. Stand- 
ing aloof in all the dignity of office, are a conclave 
of butlers belonging to the big-wigs of the settle- 
ment. Amongst these are the governor's, the re- 
sident counsellor's, the chaplain's, the military mess 
butlers, &c. : these demand as their prerogative to 
be first served, and first served they invariably are. 
But whilst these disputants are yelling for fish, 
more noises arise — a greater din than ever ensues : 
Chinese bakers with Chinese bread are beset by 
the Lascars belonging to the ships in the oflSng ; 
Chinese pork vendors, with portable kitchens, are 
cooking, and selling and singing laudatory verses 
about the goods they have for sale. Now a large 
boat draws near to the shore, and the master 
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attendant's peons disperse the mob^ to admit of the 
fcraflSc of the day being carried on without inter- 
ruption. 

The export and the import trade are going on 
briskly : there are ships in port loading gutta 
percha for almost every country in the world, and 
it is a fine sight to stand and count the various 
dags that are waving from the peak of the vessels 
in the roadstead, — English, American, French, 
Sardinian, Brazilian, Chinese, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, in short, almost every flag carried upon the 
seas. Ships bringing sugar from Siam, sometimes 
Siamese men-of-war themselves are hauled close 
alongside some stately English bark, to tranship 
their cargoes without the inconvenience and ex- 
pense attendant upon employing intermediate 
boats. On every side we turn, we see evident 
signs of a busy and increasing trade ; not an hour 
in the day but what one or more vessels anchor in 
the harbour, and as many are sailing out. Stately 
men-of-war to and from India and China, all the 
opium clippers, and every vessel passing into the 
Chinese seas, make Singapore a rendezvous or 
kind of intermediate resting-house, if it be only for 
a couple of hours : even the steamers stop for an 
hour. This facilitates the opportunities afforded 
the residents for corresponding all over the world, 
and the demands of the shipping and passengers 
for provisions, fruits, luxuries, &c. are a sure and 
unfailing source of gain to the island, which must 
go on increasing so long as trade is carried on be- 
tween Europe and the China seas, and the Indian 
continent ; and the town, we have little doubt, will 
rise into a city, and become the see of a bishop. 
The late lamented Dr. Abel was for some time 
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acting chaplain at Singapore, and has left behind 
him a name, both amongst Europeans and natives, 
which is reverenced to this day. 

Besides being the seat of government, Singapore 
boasts of many public officers and oflSces. The 
recorder of Prince of Wales' Island annually 
visits Singapore in his circuit ; besides him there 
are resident on the island the chaplain, the resident 
counsellor, the magistrates, harbour-master, com- 
mandant of the troops, the officer commanding 
the artillery detachment, a small force of sappers 
and miners, and a regiment of native infantry. 
An officer of the Madras engineers is continually 
resident at Singapore, to superintend the observa- 
tory erected here for the regulation of the magnetic 
needle. Of late years some very excellent schools 
for the education of the native children, both boys 
and girls, have been opened by the American 
missionaries and their wives. There is no want of 
presses at Singapore, and long since the island has 
issued a gazette, entitled the " Singapore Free 
Press." There are several private practitioners in 
the medical profession established here, and no lack 
of lawyers : the former must have a hard time of it 
in so very excellent a climate, for of course all the 
Company's servants and Queen s officers, in case of 
need, call in the residentiary surgeon, or the two 
assistant surgeons established on the island. There 
is a wide field yet to be explored by the botanist 
on the island and on the neighbouring shores, and 
a still wider one for the geologist and naturalist ; 
but, above all, though there are labourers in the 
field, there is room for more, since thousands of 
- ignorant natives, almost savages, dwell in the 
islands that group around. But there is a great 
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work going on in the East, and every fresh intel- 
ligence adds to the interest linked now with the 
Eastern world. Men of thought mentally gaze 
towards the vast continents and islands teem- 
ing with pagans and idolatry, confident that the 
gathering away of the clouds from that dark hori- 
zon is only the precursor of the appearance of that 
bright Morning Star, which led the watchful 
shepherds from the hills of Bethlehem to the lowly 
manger. 

But come, friend, the wind is fair and the tide is 
serving : our time is up at Singapore, and we go 
now to visit still fairer spots. The silver moon 
Lghts us through the narrow straits formed by the 
rabbit and coney, and passing these we have shut 
out the town and shipping from view. Before us 
is one wide expanse of water, so placid and calm that 
though the night-breezes urge our bark rapidly 
forward, she slides rather than sails through the 
water. A thousand sweet odours are wafted from 
the scented grasses that grow on desolate islands, 
and all around is hushed in deep tranquillity. 
Who could imagine that so lovely a spot — so quiet, 
so serene a sea — ^had been often the scene of fierce 
contention, till human blood tinged the wave with 
the deep hue of murder. Not twenty years ago, 
we dared not, as now, sail on carelessly and fear- 
lessly : pirates were hovering on our track — Malay 
proahs, crewed by fiends in human shape. Now 
we have nothing to fear ; and as the night is so 
entrancingly serene, and the cabins below warm 
and uncomfortable, I would feel obliged, reader, 
if you would be so good as to give me up the Old 
Arm Chair for awhile, so as to allow me to indulge 
in a few short hours' nap. 



CHAPTER VII. 

STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

We last took leave of you, reader, for the pur- 
pose of napping it comfortably in the Old Arm 
Chair upon the cool deck of the ship ; the night 
was so calm and serene, and there were so few 
symptoms of any change in the weather. Alas ! 
poor blind mortals that we are I Barely has 
slumber closed the eyelids, than we are aroused 
to an unpleasant sense of the mutability of human 
affairs, by a most terrific peal of thunder right 
over head. This is the signal for a violent com- 
motion amongst the officers and the Lascars of 
the ship. Sails are flying away from the yards — 
ropes dancing about in every direction ; there is 
a squealing of blocks, and the rough tones of a 
speaking-trumpet mingling with the howl of the 
tempest. Bodily we start to leeward, arm chair 
and all, holding hard the while, as though main 
force of arms could keep us in a perpendicular 
position on the poop of a vessel, whose lee gun- 
wales and yard-arms are deep immersed in the 
water. A friendly wave lashes over, and splashes 
us from head to foot, merely, I am of opinion, to 
arouse us thoroughly to a perfect sense of our 
danger ; and, starting up to our feet, we scramble 
as best we can, dragging the old arm chair after us, 
(for it would never do to part with such a friendly 
acquaintance at any risk,) scrambling as best we 
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can up to windward. The honest but rough mate 
gives us a helping hand^ leaving, by the way, a 
deep impression of his four fingers and thumb in 
our arm — a painful souvenir, but a necessary one. 

Here we are at last — safe under hatches, seated 
in our favourite, and wondering what can have 
happened, or whether it has all been a troubled 
dream or not* Hark how the rain patters down 
in torrents upon the skylight! Listen to the 
screeching yell of the furious gales. And there ! 
— close your eyes firmly, and stuflF your fingers in 
your ears — ^for of all the flashes of lightning, and of 
all the deafening thunder encountered in any 
other part of the world, you never witnessed any 
to be equalled to this, — so prevalent, and yet so 
generally harmless, — in the Straits of Malacca. 

Down comes something, slipping down the com- 
panion-ladder, all damp and oil-skin, with a gruff 
voice and a thirsty constitution. This is the 
skipper, as you discover to your discomfort, when 
he gives himself a shake like a huge Newfoundland 
dog, and sends the water in an unpleasant shower 
all over the cuddy. Two pair of sea-boots and as 
many more gruff voices follow in his wake, and 
these too have a shake, and then divest them- 
selves of superfluous damp tarpaulins. The steward 
who, according to nautical ideas, ought never to 
sleep, is summoned from his temporary couch in 
the ship's pantry, where, callous to all better 
feelings or comforts, he sleeps soundly ensconced 
between a barrel of pork and a sack of half- 
mouldy biscuits, with a couple of bags of rice 
doing duty as a mattress. But having been accus- 
tomed to luxuries in his younger days, and a great 
admirer of the poets, remembering, also, having 
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read something about hearts and heads cushioned 
on roses and eider down, and being utterly at 
a loss to supply the mellifluous odours wafted over 
the couch of sleeping princes and princesses in 
spicy Arabia in any better way, he has ingeniously 
enough, on the present occasion, substituted for 
a pillow a bundle of salt fish, and dreams that he 
is Pasha of Koordistan, and that the fish are the 
genuine attar distilled from Persia's rose. This 
happy dream is sadly broken in upon by the stem 
reality of the captain's voice, bespeaking thirstily 
the grog bottle. Three glasses neat just to keep 
out the damp, and then the oflScers return to duty; 
and the captain gets communicative, and tells us 
that what we have just experienced is one of those 
squalls called Sumatras in the Straits, whose 
violence is unequalled by any squalls in any other 
part of the world, but which luckily are of very 
short duration. " Were it not for this. Sir," says 
the captain, " in addition to the perpetually calm 
waters of the Straits, no vessel could hope to 
escape being dismasted, if not blown quite over, 
and, as it is, if we donH look smart, and shorten 
canvas in time, they will do more damage in five 
minutes than an ordinary gale would in as many 
days.*' 

And so the captain turns in all of a heap, to be 
ready at a moment's warning ; but, before he drops 
off asleep, he tells us that the certain indicator of 
a coming Sumatray is an arch in the heavens right 
over the direction of the island, which gradually 
keeps on widening and enlarging, till finally it 
bursts, with all the fury of a tornado, as it were, 
almost overhead. 

And now we are left for grey daylight to make 
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its appearance, and we watch to the music of 
a dozen snorers around us. The steward is again 
pillowed on his beloved salt fish, and our only 
companion is a Malacca cat, who has also an 
attachment for the steward's pillow. Puss is a 
tame little creature, and comes rubbing herself 
mildly against our shoes, looking up in our faces, 
and mewing her thoughts. Doubtless she is sur- 
prised that you have been so long looking at her 
without noticing the peculiarity in her tail, which 
so much distinguishes her from the rest of the feline 
race in other quarters of the globe. Take her up 
in your lap, and see for yourself. Did you ever 
observe such a singular knot — so regular, too, in 
its formation ? Some cruel monster must have tied 
it in a knot whilst puss was yet a kitten, and she 
has outlived both the pain and inconvenience. 
But here comes a kitten, all full of gambols and 
fun, and we find that her tail is in precisely the 
same condition. So, then, this is a remarkable 
feature amongst the whole race of Malayan cats, 
but for which no one we meet with is able to give 
us a satisfactory explanation. 

Now let pussy down, and let us up on deck 
again. 1 feel the freshness of the morning breeze, 
though the stars are glimmering dimly over head. 
Sit on this hen-coop, and watch the eastern 
horizon. There is a streak of purple, tinged with 
silver ? That's Night's nightcap ; and having 
been watching by the bedsides of millions all 
night, she puts it on now, and withdraws to her 
couch. The breeze continues steady — the waters 
are like a mill pond — and we have made great 
progress during the night. 

What's that boat which looks, from the lofty 
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decks of our stately vessel, not much bigger than 
the model frigate upon the Serpentine ? That is 
one of the government gun-boats, cruizing about 
in search of pirates^ nests. She is well manned, 
and has some small swivels, and as she passes 
under the ship's stem she hails us, and we hail 
her, and our name is the Old Arm Chair , and hers 
is the Diamond government gun-boat. 

As day breaks, we find ourselves right in the 
mid-channel of the Straits. On the right hand is 
the Malayan continent ; to our left, Pulo Pisuny, 
and several other islands. The Straits are not 
very wide here, and we should have hard work if 
the wind blew in our teeth, and the ship was 
obliged to work short tack and tack. As matters 
stand, the breeze is favourable, and we are slipping 
through the calm waters noiselessly but swiftly. 
Every minute we are shortening the distance from 
Malacca. 

Right ahead, a small column of smoke is espied 
by the eagle eye of the helmsman, and the boy on 
the look out, on the foretopmast crosstrees, announces 
the smoke to be a large-sized steamer, evidently 
bound up the Straits. Ten minutes more, and the 
hull becomes visible. Half-an-hour, and the steamer 
is close alongside of us, her steam progress checked 
for a moment, and our fore-yards backed to the 
mast, so as to allow us to exchange a few friendly 
inquiries and answers. The steamer proves to be 
that splendid vessel belonging to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Company, the Pottingery 1,400 
tons burthen, and 450 horse power, commanded by 
Captain J. S. Field, and bound on her usual trip, 
with mails and passengers from Bombay, Ceylon, 
and Penang, to Singapore and Hong Kong. Look 
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at the number and the yariety of costumes and 
countenances of the passengers assembled upon 
deck ! There are red coats, and blue coats, and 
black coats, and no coats, and white jackets, and 
green jackets, and such a variety in shape and 
colour of hats, that one would imagine they were 
contending for a prize — ^the owner of the ugliest 
hat to win the day. Amongst the passengers, we 
may number a judge, a baronet, a K.C.B., a 
colonel, a doctor, an author, a musician, a gold- 
seeker, a merchant, a shopkeeper, half-a-dozen 
ladies, aud scores of Chinese, Malays, Chooliahs, 
Arabs from the Persian Gulf, a Roman-catholic 
bishop and a vicar apostolic, and an Armenian 
patriarch bound for Australia. Were the captain 
aware that we have been touching at Japan, and 
Nanking, and Lima, there is no doubt he would 
ask us many questions about those interesting 
countries, and how the revolution got on in 
China ; but we keep our own counsel, and so the 
steamer puffs away, and we fill again to the wind. 
A faint streak of smoke is seen in the distant 
horizon behind us, and in ten minutes afterwards 
we are at anchor off Malacca. 

And what a strange old place is Malacca ! How 
full of quaint buildings, and queer looking descend- 
ants of old Dutch burgomasters I On first landing, 
we are surprised at the quantity of strange-looking 
two-wheeled carts that are keeping sentry all 
along the seaside. These are government vehicles, 
drawn by convicts, and used to transport the cum- 
brous stones of the crumbling ruins of the primi- 
tive town of Malacca, to construct a strong break- 
water along the basis of the fort, where the sea has 
been making considerable encroachments. 
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Beyond a doubt, Malacca is one of the oldest 
European settlements in the East, having been 
alternately a Portuguese and Dutch colony, till it 
finally passed into the hands of the English. 
Whatever its primitive wealth and trade may have 
been, there is nothing now to attract attention. 
The streets on first entering the town are exceed- 
ingly lofty, and we have upwards of one hundred 
stone stairs to climb, before we can reach the 
offices of the resident counsellor: these are stately> 
and very handsomely built, but out of all propor- 
tion to the present wants or pretences of the 
government. Mouldy old ruins dank with weed, 
and seeming to scent the air with the much loved 
pipes and schiedam of the old Dutch ancestors of 
the present generation of degenerated Europeans, 
are plentiful on every side. One of these, a huge 
building, has been appropriated and repaired as a 
schoolroom, and a Mr. Bennett — once chief officer 
of a Bombay ship, and an intelligent man — has 
undertaken the instruction of the children. 

Once emerging from these remnants of pristine 
greatness, we find ourselves in a well cultivated 
country, teeming with fruits and vegetables, and, if 
you penetrate a little further inland, also prolific 
in tigers ; but, in a commercial point of view, 
Malacca is a perfect blank — few vessels save the 
native craft, or such as bring government stores 
and supplies for the military in cantonment there, 
ever frequenting the place. So that with Malacca 
and her knotty tailed cats we have soon done; 
and the next place we find ourselves at is Pulsh- 
linding and the Sunbelangs, or the Nine Islands. 
Formerly, there was no approaching this spot on 
account of the murderous hordes of pirates that 
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like hungry jackals prowled around them; now, 
however, we can sail close in by them. Mark 
how productive the soil appears to be 1 how varie- 
gated the hue of foliage that is thickly spread over 
these islands ! They only want the industrious hand 
of the English emigrant, to vie with any other part 
of India, of a like extent in richness of produce 
and excellence of soil. Here, also, are natural ports 
or docks for the construction of fine large vessels, 
and one ship of eight hundred tons was launched 
from here some fifty years since ; they are now 
simply inhabited by a few poor fishermen, who 
leave their stakes and nets to dry here, when 
necessity calls them over to the main land. 

Were the atmosphere clear to day, we could from 
these islands clearly distinguish Pulo Penang; we 
keep within the land, however, until we do dis- 
tinguish it, right away ahead, looking like a tall 
blue rock standing out of the water — by and by 
the blue gets a tint of auburn, then the auburn is 
tinged with gold, and then the intensest green 
bursts upon our enchanted gaze. It is indeed a 
fairy looking island, viewed even from this dis- 
tance, and stands out boldly against the clear blue 
sky, which is barely dotted with a single cloud. 
We have been signalled from the hill some hours 
before we could, with the aid of the very best 
Dollond, discover anything in the shape of a flag 
stafi"; at length, however, we do see something, 
which we can only compare now to a pencil-case 
made to stand upright, with a fly seated on its 
extreme point. Nevertheless the captain and the 
mates have discovered what the signals are, and 
reply to them rapidly, guessing by the shape most 
probably what the flags are; for, as to telling 
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colours at such a distance as this, even with the 
most magnifying glass in existence, I contend that 
it is an utter impossibility. However, we must 
let the skipper enjoy his own conceit — our minds 
are too much wrapt up with the beauty of the 
panorama that bursts around us, opening fresh 
charms every successive mile we approach nearer. 
We are now^ passing through what is called the 
southern channel — a channeTnot much frequented 
by very large vessels, owing to the shallowness of 
water, but a channel unrivalled for its picturesque 
beauty all through the Straits. 

There is no end to fishing stakes and Chinese 
boats, which go on increasing the nearer we ap- 
proach to the anchorage. By and by we are off the 
small town called James Town, inhabited solely 
by natives, who are occupied in tilling this part of 
the island. Presently an opening, in a dense forest, 
that lines the water side, exposes to our view, like 
a beautiful painting framed in by nature, the dis- 
tant nutmeg plantation of Ghegur, with the com- 
pact residence and grounds of the Messrs. Forbes 
and Alexander Brown, the longest established and 
most extensive planters in the whole Straits. 

Now there is a little island right ahead, appa- 
rently to all intents and purposes blocking up our 
further progress in that direction : as we near it, 
however, the channel discovers itself, and gradually 
expands, and by the time we are alongside of it, 
we can see the masts of the shipping at anchor in 
Penang harbour, and in a few minutes afterwards 
discover the jetty, the fort flagstaff, the fort itself. 
A long row of native huts and warehouses lines 
the water's ed^e. On our left hand, we can discern 
the upper stories of some of the handsome-looking 
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private residences of the gentlemen inhabitants ; 
and then the anchor goes down with a heavy- 
splash, and the ship lies like a log upon the water, 
amidst some forty vessels of all sizes and shapes. 

The little government steamer, that plies back- 
wards and forwards in the Straits, is lying close 
alongside of us, and an English frigate anchored 
off the fort. Now come the bumboats, a dozen at 
a time, and other boats to land the passengers and 
the goods ; but they dare not communicate till the 
harbour master's boat, with the harbour master 
himself sitting in the stem sheets, rows alongside. 
Then we are at liberty to land, and a few minutes 
suffices to see us— bags, baggage, and all— safely 
deposited upon the stone steps of the jetty. As 
the sun shines pretty hot, we avail ourselves of the 
shelter afforded by the tiled-in jetty, till such time 
as our traps are secured. Chooliah porters or 
coolies from Madras are hustling each other in 
their anxiety to earn a few cents, and we ourselves 
are plagued by the competition of shigrampo pro- 
prietors, who are willing to hire out their palan- 
quin carriages for the consideration of one Spanish 
dollar per hour. It is a busy time to-day — a rich 
harvest time for these men ; for besides the influx 
of passengers many of the officers and the jack- 
tars of the ship of war are being landed, boatloads 
at a time, on a day's liberty, and they will all require 
conveyances to be whisked away from the water's 
side as far inland as they can well get : they have 
had quite enough of the salt sea, to wish to linger 
lon^ near the water's edge. 

Opposite to where we stand is the low land of 
Province Wellesley, a tract of country ceded, sub- 
sequent to the occupation of Penang, to the East 
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India Company ; but we will hire a boat, and pay 
the place a visit before bidding adieu to the 
Straits. Meanwhile jump with me into this shi- 
grampo, a conveyance so called from the rapidity 
with which it moves from house to house; shepram 
and po being two Tamul words, signifying literally 
quickly go. The door is slammed to and carefully 
closed, and then the poor native groom seizes the 
bridle of the restless spirited Acheen pony, and 
aiway we go like an arrow from a bow, the groom 
stepping out as nimbly as the pony. The road is 
excellent and level, and five minutes' travelling 
suffices to bring us amongst the garden houses 
inhabited by the European residents. We are 
passing as quick as thought many of the principal 
edifices of Penang. To our right hand, we pass the 
fort, Scott's folly, and the government house ; on 
our left, we have caught a glimpse at the American 
consulate, the residence of the admiral's secretary 
(Mr. Waller), the pretty little church, and one 
or two private residences. Still the carriage travels 
rapidly forwards between the handsome bamboo 
hedges of the various garden houses, and rapid 
though the motion, we have time to discover that 
the houses are well and prettily built, and that 
the gardens evince painstaking and care. 

What a delicious fragrance assails us, as we pass 
near the garden walls of old Rodyk's compound ! 
A bouquet of flowers growing in the wildest luxu- 
riance — ^there are roses, and jessamine, and honey- 
suckles, and tuberoses, and I know not what 
besides ; and we have left these behind us, tearing 
Tip the main road of Penang, as though the poor 
shoeless groom was afflicted with the same distress- 
ing mishap that happened to the traditionary Dutch- 
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man with a cork-leg — ^he can surely never be able 
to stop himself or the pony again, until brought 
up by some projecting hedge or tree. Look at the 
wheels; ah! you can*t see them for the dust! 
Well, look at the cocoa-nut trees; they are a 
good landmark to guess our rapidity by. That 
large building, on the open space on our right, is 
the supreme court of judicature; but you have 
hardly had time to stare at its white walls, before 
your attention is arrested by the pretty little 
theatre for amateur performances to the left of 
the road ; and next to this, the handsome mess- 
house belonging to the military cantonment, and 
still we are driving past bamboo hedges, and still 
the handsome mansions of the gentry rise in 
stately proportions over the tall trees that thickly 
dot the compounds. Now, hold hard by the car- 
riage cushions I for we are about to make an 
abrupt turn into a gentleman's compound. There, 
we have passed the gates — the pony and the groom 
tear on like mad ; half-a-minute more, and we are 
under the lofty pandal projecting in front of the 
house. The door is opened, and the hot groom 
stands grinning for his money. He looks hot, we 
must allow, but he breathes as freely as you or I, 
and perhaps more freely, for that last jolt in the 
carriage did give us a shake I Pay him his fare, 
and give him a little over ; for the poor fellow will 
not have many minutes' respite before he is tearing 
off again with a full cargo of riotous sailors, pos- 
sibly bent upon visiting all the lions of Penang in 
the one day's leave granted them. 

If it were not that our host was a Scotchman^ 
with an unmistakeable brogue ; if it were not that 
all the rest of the British residents were born^ 
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some In England, some in Wales, some in Ireland, 
and not a few countrymen of our host's, — I 
should be inclined to believe that they were all 
the lineal descendants of that fictitious sovereign, 
well known as the Prince of Hospitality— a great, 
good, jolly old king, who had always his hands on 
his purse-strings, and sat astride a baron of beef, 
with a puncheon of ale on either side. But, there 
is no mistaking the dialect, no error in the truthful 
an3 familiar names of the Mac's, and the O's, the 
Joneses, and the Smiths ; and what is more, take 
any dozen of these men who, with Arabian hos- 
pitality, keep open house for strangers and friends, 
and are never so happy as when dispensing the 
good things of their tables and cellars amongst 
a score of happy companions; — I say, transplant 
any dozen of these exotics into their mother climes, 
and their noble expanded hearts at once shrivel 
up, and close in as tight as an oyster-shell. 
But the fine pure atmosphere of Penang, the 
generous soil, the pleasant simshine, the mild 
mid-day showers, the fragrance of the earth, and 
the sweet odour of flowers, the abundance of 
earth's most delicious fruits, and the clear blue 
sky : all these exalt the heart of man, expand it 
as a summer shower expands the leaf of a plant, 
and he is ashamed to think, when he looks about 
him, and finds how bountiful God has been in the 
rich gifts scattered around for his comfort, that 
he who was formed after the image of his Creator 
should be the only selfish animate thing that in- 
habits the earth. If I could only pick up a couple 
of the most inveterate misers, and transplant them 
to Penang, two years' vegetation in that congenial 
soil would turn them into spendthrifts ; for men 
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of such minds have never any middle course — ^they 
always take opposite extremes. 

The three great sights to be visited in Penang 
are, the big-tree, the waterfall, and the govern- 
ment hill ; but an invitation to Ghegur, the nut- 
meg plantation we sighted in the distance, on 
coming through the southern channel, is the first 
call upon our leisure moments, and we obey the 
hospitable summons with alacrity and delight. 
We will not here descant upon the beauties of 
the scenery that everywhere presents itself to our 
admiring gaze as we drive, or rather are trotted, 
hastily of an early morning towards Ghegur — 
the alternate dell and hillock, valley and moun- 
tain, through which and over which we rattle on 
at merry speed. There is hilarity in the very 
breath of the morning, and, even if disposed to 
be drowsy, with so many things around us to 
awaken admiration at the handiwork and finish 
of the great and universal Architect, — I say, if 
half asleep, there are certain ricketty bridges to 
be crossed on the road to Ghegur, which will, 
by jolting us, scatter sleep as easily as the morn- 
ing breeze scatters the dew from the citron's 
boughs. Sometimes we can barely distinguish 
objects from the dense foliage of the garden- 
hedges, where stately trees are overrun with 
thickly clustering pepper-vines, and many wild 
creepers with blossoms of radiant hue and fragrant 
scent: then, again, we are traversing the open 
country, with the sun's early beams gilding the 
forest-edges, and beneath us the blue calm waters 
of the sea. Occasionally the wild note of the 
Malay fisherman falls faintly upon the ear, and 
overhead there are tuneful larks floating on the air 
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to the sweet music of their own cadence. Now, 
an opening in the hedges — a wide gap amongst the 
densely set jungle-trees — show us how high the 
road runs above the water's surface ; and the sky 
is blue, and the sea is blue^ and so are the distant 
mountains. The white sails of a few ships are glit- 
tering in the early sunlight ; and remembering that 
when we passed yonder small island, we could 
clearly distmguish the house at Ghegur, we turn to 
look to our right, and there, sure enough, is the wide 
plantation stretched out before us, with Ghegur 
house perched upon an eminence of very gradual 
ascent ; nutmeg-trees, planted at regular intervals, 
dot the beautiful verdant carpet nature has spread 
over the scene, with the deep green and the ruddy 
brown of the nutmeg-bough and foliage. As we 
trot up the long avenue, we pass close by some 
trees in full bearing. Nutmegs as big as, and much 
resembling peaches, are pendant from the boughs 
in every stage of maturation, from the light hard 
green fruit requiring yet a full fortnight's sunning^ 
up to the luscious ripe fruit bursting with rich- 
ness — the pulp, luscious and juicy, and burst with 
repletion — exposing to view the deep red of the 
mace that yet hugs pertinaciously to the nutmeg, 
from which, however, it will now soon be separated 
for ever, when the golden browny fruit shall be 
converted into excellent preserve, the mace dried, 
and the nutmeg freed from its outer shell, — and 
all three combined, repay a thousand-fold the care 
and anxiety lavished on the mother plant during 
its tenderer years. 

At Ghegur, all are hospitably received by the 
worthy hosts ; and we visit the plantation from the 
ground, where trees of twenty years' standing ar^ 
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yielding annually almost their weight in gold, till 
passing by in regular rotation those of an inter- 
mediate age, and lessening present value, we 
reach the nursery, where young plants from a day 
to two years of age are fostered with almost a 
motherly care and watchfulness. You will doubt- 
less be surprised, when you take into account the 
vast number of labourers and other hands em- 
ployed about the plantation, to hear that the pro- 
prietors reap a net annual profit of not less than 
10,000/. sterling. Such, however, is the case, and 
in former years the profits were considerably 
greater; but now-a-days every one grows nut- 
megs, and mace has fallen in value, and according 
to all accounts the price will continue decreas- 
ing rapidly, as plantations are springing up all 
about Singapore and in other parts of tne Straits. 
Having cantered all over the plantation, on ponieB 
supplied by the worthy hosts, and having partaken 
of their unbounded hospitality, we go and see the 
process of picking, sorting, drying, and packing 
the mace and nutmeg, and then we get into the 
shigrampo, and are whirled oflF home agaiiL The 
waterfall is the next place we visit; it is com- 
puted to be just an hour's ride from the jetty, 
and arriving there, we sit in a pleasant cool 
shade, and watch the restless foaming cataract, as 
it springs down from rock to rock with a mighty 
roar, and rushes by close to us with a lightning 
speed. If you take the trouble of bringing a small 
looking-glass in your pocket, and come here about 
an hour before noon, you will be able to produce 
some very beautiful artificial rainbows. But what- 
ever you do, never attempt to clamber to the top 
of the rocks, for though doubtless the scenery is 
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ir'ery sublime up there, the pathway is slippery 
ind dangerous in the extreme ; and our guides can 
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tell us how two hapless youths, officers belonging 
to a regiment stationed here some twenty years 
ago, clambered up that hill, and how t\ie^ &\iO\i\.<^ 
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With triumph on reaching yon summit, and waved 
their handkerchiefs bravely ; but they can also tell 
us the gloomy and disastrous end of all this ; how 
the wild screams echoed far and wide, as both 
slipped and fell headlong into the surging torrent, 
and the sun shone brightly upon the bright red 
uniforms as they were hurried over the precipice, 
and dashed from rock to rock, and whilst yet the 
horror-stricken spectators gazed with speechless 
agony and terror, the bodies were borne away and 
hid by the blood-stained waters, and the poor 
young men had been summoned to their long last 
account. Such being the case, we remount our ; 
nags again, and scamper off with heavy hearts to - 
the big tree — the solitary specimen of its giant' 
kind to be met with on the whole island. Is it not 
a mighty tall tree ? twice as tall, and quite as 
straight, as the mainmast of a line-of-battle ship; 
no branches, no twigs, anywhere to be seen, aave . 
just at the very summit, and here they bend over 
gracefully, something like what one might imagine ' 
a large-sized palm-tree to be, if gazed at throngli^ i 
Lord Rosse*s telescope. We notch our initials ^''< 
on the abeady well-notched stem of the tree, and . ' 
then we go home, next day to visit the big hiUi.- 
and having visited the big hill, we make the dis- 
covery, that, in the first place, the road up is shock- 
ingly out of repair, and then, that on arriving at " 
the top, there is a convalescent bungalow and a .< 
government bungalow, and a cabin for the colour 
sergeant, who has charge of the flagstaff and the 
telegraph. The position, however, is lofty, the 
climate ten degrees Fahrenheit cooler than on the 
plains, and the prospect all around sublime beyond 
conception. We can see ships from this high 
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altitude hours, aye days, before they are distin- 
guishable from the town, and rolled balls, painted 
white, black, and red, indicate what rig the vessel 
in the offing is thought to be. Invalids from all 
parts of India visit Penang, and live on the top of 
Penang-hill for the benefit of their health, and in 
the great majority of cases the trip proves bene- 
ficial even beyond the patient's expectations — and 
this says more than a whole chapter upon the 
climate of the Straits. 

Now, then, we are down at the jetty again, and 
about to hire a boat to pull us over to Province 
Wellesley for a few hours. Whilst just on the 
point of embarking, we see a little schooner lying 
close by, landing a lot of ponies she has just 
brought from Acheen, in Sumatra ; and I am sorry 
to tell you, reader, that this trivial incident is 
likely to delay us here awhile, however clamorous 
the boatmen, or however impatient you may be to 
get across to the mainland. So you must listen 
to the following story : — 

We happened, during the above-quoted year, 
to accompany a friend, a merchant still residing 
at Penang, on a pleasure cruize along the coast of 
Sumatra — that is to say, we went for pleasure, 
but the merchant for speculation, and the vessel 
was his own as well as the cargo. The former was 
a three-masted barque ; the latter consisted of all 
kinds of odds and ends usually sought after by 
savages and semi-cannibals; there were bales of 
Turkey red cloth, and gay chintzes, and glass 
beads, and no end of looking-glasses, and tooth- 
combs, and razors that would not shave, and hor- 
ribly blunt penknives. These were all stowed 
away upon the ballast in the hold ; and there being 
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yet plenty of room left in the 'tween decks^ the 
captain had turned them into a species of floating 
farm-yard^ well stocked with cocks and hens^ and 
geese and ducks, and half a dozen noisyChina pigs, 
besides a few poor half-starved sheep. Well, away 
we went with a favouring squall, and in a very 
few days afterwards we were at anchor off Acheen 
town. Mind, I don't mean to say that we could 
see much of a town from where the vessel lay ; 
but then a king resided here, and of course it was 
natural to suppose, that where there is a king, 
there must be a palace and a city, besides suburban 
villages and towns. By and by the ship's boat 
was lowered, and we pulled towards the shore ; 
and the nearer we got, the further off appeared to 
be any signs of human habitation. I must tell 
you, that the natives about here were never famous 
for honest or upright dealings, and that besides 
carrying six brass guns on deck, and a full com- 
plement of men, gunners included, every one of 
us carried a sword and a brace of pistols ; so thus 
equipped and armed cap-h-piS, we pulled into 
a narrow creek, and jumped upon Achenese terri- 
tory. It was a low marshy-looking point where 
we landed ; but we had not been two minutes on 
shore before we saw some fifty savage-looking 
creatures emerge from a forest hard by, and run- 
ning as fast as their legs would carry them, right 
down to the spot where we stood. 

Our party mustered three Europeans, two Ma- 
nilla gunners, and eight Lascars, thirteen in all. 
This was but small odds against fifty savages, 
each one of whom carried poison-pointed spears 
in their hands, and were armed besides with fear- 
fully sharp kreases, and a few rusty old matchlock&. 
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However, we stood firmly to our ground^ and 
hailed the shouting multitude in their own mother 
tongue. This immediately brought them to a 
stand still, and a parley ensued, the merchant being 
the orator on our side. As soon as it was clearly 
understood that we did not mean to lay siege to 
the city — though I don't know where that could 
have been; or to blow up the old king in his 
palace — and it was impossible to guess where the 
palace might standi — then the Achenese came clua- 
tering round us with friendly congratulations, and 
invited us to accompany them to the presence of 
their royal master. We consented so to do with- 
out further delay, and then the savages went 
a-head, hooting and dancing for joy, and we fol- 
lowed, not altogether in a comfortable mpod of 
mind, for there was no saying what treachery 
might be brewing around us. Vessels often loaded 
at Acheen, but the crew or supercargoes seldom 
communicated with the shore, loading produce 
from native boats that brought it alongside, and 
bartering goods for the value of the produce 
shipped on the spot. Nor would a ship on any 
account permit of more than one boat approaching 
at a time, and then only two of the crew were 
suffered on deck ; for precedents (even of a very 
recent date) were not wanting to show the 
disposition of the natives, whole ships' crews 
having been massacred, and the vessels sunk by 
the craft and treachery of this villanous people. 
Under these circumstances, it was a bold measure 
adopted by the merchant — a very bold one indeed 
— to risk an interview with the hoary-headed old 
chief, who was nothing more or less than captain- 
general of a horde of ruthless pirates. To tell you 
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fte truth, I thought it was more than bold at the 
time. I set it down as foolhardy and rash in the 
extreme ; and I would much rather sit here and tell 
you of the adventure, than find myself again within 
the power of those ruffians. 




VILLAGE OF ACUEEK. 



But to return. We followed the rejoicing band, 
sometimes marvelling at their hootings, sometimes 
at their scant clothing, and always with one hand 
prepared to draw trigger at a second's warning. 

We passed for a short way through a dense 
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jungle of rank weeds and tall grass, shrubs and 
brambles; then we came upon a tope of cocoa- 
nut trees; and beyond these again, on a little 
elevated mound, whose slopes were carefully culti- 
vated with vegetables, there appeared a little 
wooden stockade, partly concealed by fruit trees, 
except where a few musty old cannon protruded 
their rusty noses, and looked down unpleasantly 
upon the ground we were now standing upon. 
If ever I bad realized poor Robinson Crusoe's 
solitary retreat, it certainly stood there before our 
eyes — take away the cannon (which were all 
spiked, as we afterwards found out), and substitute 
a few musquets, and such another must have been 
the abode of the forlorn Crusoe, However, we 
had not much time to think about this, for the 
city gates were thrown wide open, (gates that 
would have disgraced a bam in Ireland,) and we 
were ushered into the presence of royalty, as per- 
soniBed by a stout old man with a greasy beard, 
who eschewed not only the robes of royalty, but 
any kind of clothing save a tissue cloth tied round 
the loins; but if he eschewed these, he chewed 
beetlenut, and that to such a horrid extent, that 
the whole pavement round where he was seated 
seemed as though an eruption had broken out 
u{K)n it. As for the palace, it was an extensive 
barn, elevated upon a thousand poles, in lieu of a 
thousand columns, and excessively ricketty, not- 
withstanding all these props. However, his majesty 
was almost overpoweringly polite ; he insisted on 
our smoking a friendly whiff, not out of a pipe, 
for such luxuries were unknown at the court of 
Acheen, — but the king's chamberlain rolled up 
chipped tobacco in dried plantain leaves, and 
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these were handed round, and duly smoked. The 
king told the merchant that he wished to encourage 
trade ; but he said nothing about the ships that 
had been seized, nor of the crews cruelly put to 
death. These things were never alluded to, being, 
I presume of every day occurrence within the 
precincts of his realms; but the merchant promised 
that, if fairly dealt by, he would place two vessels 
expressly upon the Acheen line, and bring more 
wealth into Acheen in one short year, than his 
majesty's palace could with comfort contain. This 
gave great pleasure to the roguish old king and 
his subjects, and he jabbered something to them 
in an outlandish dialect, which no one understood 
save themselves. Presently, however, her majesty 
the queen came forward, acomely-looking, matronly 
old lady, far better clad than her husband, and 
accompanied by a really very pretty girl, who 
was introduced as the princess royal and the heir- 
presumptive to the throne of Acheen, which 
throne at that present moment of speaking, con- 
sisted of an old ship's bucket turned topsy turvy. 
We were then but a very boy in years, though we 
had seen a little of the world even then, and if 
truth must out, we looked upon ourselves quite 
in the light of a perfect man of the world. After 
we had been seated some quarter of an hour, the 
merchant distributed a few beads and other trifles 
amongst the royal family, and we instantly rose 
at least twenty per cent, in the estimation of the 
whole city. Spears were laid by, a pig extermi- 
nated, and roasted or broiled on red-hot cinders, 
and large bamboos full of rice cooked for the royal 
banquet; and so we feasted in the palace of Acheen, 
being highly favoured by the royal fingers of the 
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queen and princess picking dainty pieces for oui* 
own especial behoof — a mark of distinction which 
the merchant was delighted to observe, and which, 
as the sequel will prove he turned to his account. 
At last we got up to go away, but not without 
renewed promises of friendship, and it having 
been arranged that the royal family and some 
distinguished Achenese nobles were to visit the 
ship, and dine with us on board next day. Mean- 
while we relaxed nothing in our precautions 
against treachery ; a careful night-watch was set, 
and every one was armed, at all hours to be ready 
for an emergency. Next diay the Achenese came 
on board, and we cemented our friendship still 
firmer; the stock to be bartered was reviewed 
and approved of, and the very next day the ship 
was to commence loading rice, leaving space in 
the 'tween decks for half-a-dozen Achenese ponies, 
which were to be carried over to Penang on spec 
Next day the rice was alongside, at an early 
hour, and we continued loading without any ap- 
pearance of treachery on the part of the natives. 
Gradually suspicion seemed to lull on both sides, 
the natives came on board without their kreases, 
and we went ashore imarmed and returned un- 
harmed. Now such a state of things was highly 
satisfactory ; and having nothing to do on board, 
where there was little but dust and heat to be 
encountered during the day, I used to take my 
gun and saunter about the precincts of the for- 
tress in search of wild pigeons and parrots, which 
were plentiful amongst the neighbouring topes. 
On these occasions my only companion was the 
princess royal, who was then perhaps verging on 
eleven years of age. I could not have picked a 
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safer guide, or one that would guarantee my secu- 
rity better; she, childlike, was delighted with 
picking up the birds as they fell, — and oftentimes 
she had a weighty bundle to carry home of an 
evening, for birds were seldom disturbed in 
Acheen, and I never remember ha^ang seen such 
multitudes in any other part of the world. I 
must tell you that all this time I was as innocent 
of the Malay language as I am now of Chinese ; 
but, somehow, my royal companion and myself 
used to make each other understood very well 
indeed; and whenever I was thirsty, I would sit 
down under a tree and point to my throat, and 
the princess royal would skim up a cocoa-nut tree 
with all the agility of a monkey, and come down 
again at one slide, armed with a couple of huge 
green cocoa-nuts, the tops of which being sliced 
off, afforded one of the most delicious draughts 
imaginable. I was too young then to be very 
full of romance, but when I look back to those 
days, I begin to think that I must have had some 
odd notions in my head too. I am pretty sure 
that I told my royal playmate that she was a very 
pretty, good, kind sort of a girl ; and I am quite 
certain that I began to fall desperately in love 
with her, I was about a year older than her 
highness, and I used to sit and muse by her side, 
and she would sit and muse by mine for half-an- 
hour at a time. 

I was laying schemes to take her away to 
America, where she was to be educated as becomes 
a princess, which was not a very feasible plan you 
will admit, seeing that I had not a single stiver 
in my pocket, and had only a commission in the 
army in perspective to rely upon for the support 
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of my royal bride; and meanwhile she was 
evidently thinking of the happy time to come, 
when the old people in the course of nature would 
be gathered to their fathers^ and we should be 
seated on the royal tub, with her highness squat- 
ted beside us — duly proclaimed Bajah Muda of 
Acheen. 

I am pretty sure, as the results proved, that 
these were her daily cogitations — at least it was 
• very evident that she, as well as the old king and 
queen, had set their hearts upon detaining me 
in Acheen ; and I promise you that if I had had 
the slightest inkling of the real state of affidrs, 
boy as I was, I would have swum off to the ship 
at the risk of being shot at, devoured by shark^ 
or drowned. However, as matters stood, we were 
both very happy and contented; and I recollect 
telling my royal betrothed, in broken English 
— which I thought she could not fail to under- 
stand — to pack up her highness' wardrobes and 
jewels, ready for a moment's warning, should an 
opportunity offer for a start to America; and then 
I laid one hand upon my heart, and pointed with 
the other to the sea, and she nodded and smiled 
approvingly. When I come calmly to reflect upon 
these precautions, I think they were barely neces- 
sary, for I imagine that her highness' wardrobe 
mi^ht easily have been packed in a plantain leaf, 
and I doubt whether the jewels, which mainly 
consisted of bits of broken glass and China-ware, 
would have satisfied a captam in payment for our 
passage to New York. However, these things 
never troubled us then ; I went off r^ularly at 
sunset, and came ashore at sunrise, and nobody 
OB board or on shore asked any questions ; young 
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as I was, I had been two years my own master, 
not from any volimtary wish, bul because all my 
connexions and friends were dead, and I was 
thrown upon the world to fight my own way; 
and when 1 remember this, and look back to the 
space I have leapt over, and remember who alone 
has sustained and supported me, how can my 
ton^e find utterance to show forth my gratitude 
to that all-merciful Creator, who has been my sup- 
port from my youth upwards ? 

Time wore on, and the vessel had completed 
her cargo, ponies and all. Latterly we had gained 
courage in our rambles, which had extended to 
villages often three miles inland, and which cer- 
tainly I dared not to have visited, had I had any 
other guide or companion ; but it seemed to be a 
tacitly understood thing throughout the realms, that 
I was to be the future Rajah of Acheen, and my 
royal mate the princess. They have not much out- 
ward show of respect — ^have the Achenese. But 
they never struct me with a krease, or spitted 
me with a spear, which I am inclined to think 
they might have done had I intruded upon the 
precincts of their domestic villages, without being 
under the shadow of royalty. These visits however 
gave me an opportunity of seeing what few have 
seen, viz. the arrangement of a Sumatra village, 
with a brief insight into their interior economy, 
and these I now record for your information. 

The villages were situated at from one to one 
and a half mile distant from each other, and 
every village contained on an average eighteen 
houses, the mhabitants, men, women, and children, 
amounting to about eighty souls. The houses of 
these villages were neatly built plank cabins. 
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elevated on four stout poles^ about twelve feet 
above the sur&ce of the ground. The under part 
of these houses was usuallv kept cleanly swept 
out by day ; and here, on mats, we would see the 
women and children, protected firom the heat, f(d- 
lowing up their every-day avocations, such as 
cooking, chewing, and washing, these being the 
three usual accomplishments of Achenese ladies: 
even her royal highness was sometimes accommo- 
dated with a quid. Every house had a tall wooden 
ladder, by which the &mily, and the cats and dogs, 
went up to bed of an evening, at the same time 
that the pigs and the poultry walked into the 
space underneath. There were cross bamboos 
lashed frc»m the four supports of the cabins, and 
these served as roosts for the cocks and hens, out 
of r^ach of jackals and hyaenas. When all were 
in bed, and had shak^ themselves down for the 
nights then the master of the house hauled up the 
big ladder after him. and cut off all direct com- 
munication with the earth till daybreak next 
morning. This precaution is very necessary, owing 
to unneighbourly nocturnal visits of all denizens 
of the forest, from a casual tiger to a legion of 
howling jackals, and very many venomous snakes. 
The pigs sleep in a circle, with their tails all 
huddled tc^ether. and keeping a sharp look out 
ahead* to give timely warning of the approach of 
anv intruders. Hard by is a low beehive-fashioned 
building, set apart as a dormitory for the pheasants, 
geei^, and turkeys. And when any pig sees a 
hy^na, or may be something more savage, coming 
right up to the village, (for the villages ve usually 
situatea on an isolated mound, the houses of which 
command the approaches to it from every side,) 
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then the sentinel pig gives a low grunt of wjim-» 
ing to his fellows ; and if the enemy approach, five 
or six rapid grunts give the alarm, and the whole 
detachment jump up to their feet, and face about, 
grunting incessantly. Other pigs under other 
cottages catch the piggish murmuring, and take it 
up ; and then the alarm spreads to the geese, tur- 
kies, and the rest of the poultry, and the combined 
forces raise an alarm such as makes all the eighteen 
men in the eighteen cottages start up in bed, and 
reconnoitre out of a window ; and each if he have 
a gun cocks — if not, he arms himself with his 
spear, and waits the near approach of the cause of 
alarm. The night is very dark, though there are 
myriads of stars in the heavens ; still, by gazing 
intently on the dark ground, a still darker object is 
discerned creeping stealthily along. A bright 
flash, followed by the loud report of a gun, and a 
mighty death howl that shakes the forest around ! 
the peasant goes to sleep again, and the pigs and 
the poultry are comforted again, and so the night 
passes, and morning appears in the east ; and then 
the man who fired last night goes forth to secure 
as his share of the prey, the skin of may be a 
royal tiger. 

The land behind the village is usually laid out 
in rice-fields or yam-fields, with tobacco growing 
as hedges, and clumps of betel-nut trees round 
the confines of the village territories. Fruit-trees 
are abundant and grow wild. No man ever thinks 
of paying the slightest attention to the cultivation 
of his fruit-trees ; they grow nurtured by nature. 
On one occasion some of the Lascars, who had 
received wages in advance, deserted from the ship, 
and could nowhere be found. Armed with autho- 
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rity from the king, I went with our royal play-' • 
mate, accompanied by some dozen gua^s, to a - 
town nearly thirty miles in the interior. Mever ' 
shall I (brget the solitude and magnificence of the 
acenery on the river's banks, for we were palled ^ 
in a boat the whole way. The stream was no- 
where very wide, neither was it deep ; but the 
banks were lined ¥rith the densest forest trees, and 
the current swept rapidly by us, sometimes bear- 
ing us within a toot or two of the roots of some 
huOT tree, whose branches were perfectly alive 
wim birds and monkeys. Once we saw a snake 
twining its huge body, which was just like a coil 
of thick coca rope, from the branches of one tree 
to another. This was evidently a boa, and as we 
thought he was tracking us along the banks, in the 
hope of finding an opportunity to pounce upon the 
boat-load of us, this induced us to keep as much 
in the centre of the stream as we possibly could. 
But, even there, we found out that we were far 
from secure, for a huge hippopotamus thrust his 
usriy snout out of the water so close to the stem 
ot the boat, that had he been a minute quicker he 
would certainly have capsized boat and all. He 
eved us inquisitively for a second or two, and then 
disappeared with a discontented grunt, as much as 
to say that he thought it very cool of us encroach- 
ing upon his territories, and making such a noise 
with our oars« However, I promise you we pulled 
away as fast as we could ; and, about half an hour 
afterwards, we entered upon a flat level country 
tjntirely cleared of forest wood, with a very neat 
Malay town propped up in the centre, and a good 
d^ oi* pasturase-gTound where cattle were brows- 
ing; Chi the whole voyage up I had only seen one 
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solitary specimen of that beautiful bird, the bird 
of paradise, so plentiful in Sumatra : the one I 
«aw was a white bird, snowy white, about the 
size of a common house-sparrow, with a lyre- 
shaped tail about ten inches Ions. It was sitting 
on a branch that hung over uie river, darting 
ever and anon at flies and insects that skimmed 
over the water's surface ; but it suffered us to pass 
without heed or alarm. 

Landing at this village, we met with a very 
hospitable welcome from a Chooliah, or one of the 
Cooly tribe Tamuls from Madras. He told us that 
he had settled here some ten years before our 
visit, with his two brothers, and all three were 
married into Achenese families, and had children. 
Here the deserters were re-captured, mainly 
through the exertion of these Chooliahs ; and so 
we returned to Acheen. The hour of departure 
arrived, and I and my royal playmate parted im- 
expectedlv and without leave-taking ; for on reach- 
ing the ship, the merchant told me that the king 
had coolly laid claim to my person, which he was 
willing to barter for a certain quantitv of rice 
shipped in lieu of receiving merchandise. My 
friend was very much alarmed at first, but know* 
ing exactly the kind of person he had to deal with,, 
he pretended to enter warmly into the king and 
queen's sentiments ; and indeed, I believe, told him 
that I was a lucky fellow to have such brilliant 
prospects before me, and that he had no doubt 
that I would do honour to the royal bucket of 
dignity. This lulled suspicion, and I was conse- 
quently allowed to come on board as usual ; other- 
wise I should doubtless have been detained at the 
inland town we had just returned from. Next 
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morning a boat came off with the complement of 
ponies to complete our cargo, and the king's com- 
pliments for the balance in cash and myself. Full 
amount was paid in cash, and a very polite refusal 
of the regal dignities in store forwarded, and then 
the ship was under weigh ; not, however, before I 
had sent the royal sweetheart a pretty little glass 
box full of flowers, which would help to wipe her 
royal tears when we were far at sea. There now, 
you can jump into the boat, for I have kept you 
by the button-hole a long time listening to my 
private romance, linked as it is with my small 
knowledge of that unknown country, Sumatra. 

It takes a good hour's pull to get us over to the 
opposite side ; and when we get there we can dis- 
tinguish nothing for the dense range of forest that 
runs along the beach side, which is always full of 
hungry tigers keeping a sharp look out for fat 
Chinamen. Our guides get the boat rowed a little 
further up, where the trees have been cut down, 
and a great smoke is rising over the trees. Here 
we jump on shore, and the first thing that meets 
our eyes on the sand, is the imprints of a tiger's 
foot that passed that way possibly about daybreak, 
and very probably is crouching somewhere in the 
jungle near to where the peasants have to go for 
water. In a few years' time, these brutes will be all 
exterminated or expelled, for the Kesident and his 
assistants are burning and cutting down the jungle 
rapidly; and where this disappears, indigo, and 
sugar-cane, and nutmegs are springing up ; so that 
in a quarter of a century or so, if aU goes well. 
Province Wellesley will rival Penang, and even 
Singapore, in the extent of its produce and wealth. 
This is a fine field for sportsmen, and even in the 
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rice growing close to the Besidency, we can put 
up as many snipes as will keep us occupied from 
breakfast till dinner-time. But whatever you do, 
be careful not to make the same awkward mistake 
that a near-sighted midshipman did some few 
years back, when he shot a poor old black woman in 
mistake for a crow — her head being alone visible 
above the tall paddy-field, and moving just as a 
crow skims the waving surface of a corn-field. 
The old woman very soon recovered her wounds, 
which were only skin deep ; but she made such a 
noise, and jumped and screamed so frantically, that 
the whole village was soon assembled, and the 
middy had to make his escape on board as fast as 
he could. The admiral happening to be in Penang 
roads, ordered the young offender to a ship just 
weighing anchor for England ; and it was well he 
had the foresight to do so, for that very day the 
king of Quedah, who is a great knave and rogue, 
sent to the Besident to tell that the woman was 
dead of her wounds (which was an untruth, as the 
old witch turned up on her own account after- 
wards), and demanding, according to treaty, that 
the offender be delivered up to justice. The sail- 
ing vessel, now a speck on the horizon, was pointed 
out to his majesty, and he was then informed that 
he was perfectly at liberty to send and stop her, if 
he could, which soon put an end to any further 
proceedings in this matter. 

The district of Province Wellesley was ceded 
to the East India Company by the king of Quedah, 
in June, 1800. The extent of country is eighteen 
miles by three, most of which is now in cultiva« 
tion; and there is every reason to suppose that 
this tract of country will be added to, when the 
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Burmese aff^ has been brought to a final settIe-> 
ment, and when the English may open commerce 
between Ava, the Malayan Penmsula, and Siam. 
The treaty which ceded FenaDg and Quedah ex- 
cludes all other European powers from settling 
there, without the special permit of the East India 
Company. 

It had been long a desideratum to obtain a tract 
of land in the Quedah territory, which might supply 
the island with the main staff of an Indian's lifi^ 
rice ; besides this, the town of Pyra had always 
been a receptacle for vagrants, and the home of 
piratical hordes, who came over by night and 
plundered the poorer inhabitants ; and in a com- 
mercial point of view, the acquisition of this 
tract of land was highly desirable. Opium and 
arrack farms from Quedah were brought into 
competition with those of the primitive settlers, 
and could afford to undersell their produce. This 
evil was at once abolished by the ceding of terri- 
tory. Before this, it had been for years in the 
king of Quedah's power to cut off the supply of 
grain and live stock, upon which the inhabitants 
of Penang mainly subsisted, and which were fur- 
nished by villages within the limits of the newly 
acquired territory. Now-a-days, Penang has other 
resources wholly independent of Quedah ; and the 
ground in Province Wellesley, where poultry used 
to be reared, or oxen and cattle tended, is now 
turned to far more profitable account, as valuable 
spices, indigo, and sugar plantations. As yet, but 
few Europeans have settled on the mainland, 
though many have rented property. With the 
exception of the Kesident and his assistant, all 
the landed proprietors live on the island, pre- 
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ferring its security to the trouble of building ex- 
pensive bungalows, or worse still, risking life under 
the canopy of tents, into which a tiger may be at 
any minute expected to poke his nose. 

The Straits of Malacca extend from the IW 20' 
to the 104^ 25' east longitude, stretching from 
1]^ 20' to 5^ 20' north latitude. The three prin- 
cipal towns are Singapore, Malacca, and Penang ; 
of these Malacca is the oldest settlement, as also 
now the most insignificant. The town was first 
fixed upon as a settlement by the Portuguese, but 
it was afterwards wrenched from thenl by the 
Dutch, who again lost it, report says, through the 
treachery of the governor (whose family are still 
pensioners of the East India Company) to the 
English. Penang was recommended to the su- 
preme government by Mr. Light, afterwards first 
governor of the settlement, at a time when the 
Governor-General was attempting to establish a 
footing in Sumatra, and when Mr. Kinloch was 
sent as ambassador to the Bajah Muda of Acheen. 
Mr.Kinloch^s mission failed simply because govern- 
ment was so foolish as to depute a gentleman 
ignorant of the language and usages of this bar- 
barous people ; however, as the results have 
proved, this was the making of Penang, and, for 
the consideration of 6,000 Spanish dollars, the 
king of Quedah ceded this island to the English 
in 1785. 

On the 12th of August of the following year, 
the British flag for the first time floated over 
the then desolate and uncultivated island, inhabited 
only by Mr. Light and a small detachment of 
Bengal native infantry placed under his com-* 
mand. The day being the anniversary of the 

H 
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birth-day of George Prince of Wales was called, 
Prince of Wales' Island, . by which name it is 
still distinguished upon maps, though the original 
name of Pulo Penang, or Betelnut Island, is 
still retained, possibly on account of Penang 
being shorter and easier to pronounce and writer 
than the long-sounding name above referred to. 
Penang was at that period one dense forest o£ 
trees, interspersed with quagmires and ravines^ 
To drain the one, and fill up the other, was the 
first care of the early settlers, who, as may be 
readily oonceived, had no idle time of it. The 
town was marked out; the peculiarly advanta- 
geous position of the new settlement soon trum- 
peted its fame far and wide. Ships plying between 
Europe, India, and China, had now the opportu- 
nity of availing themselves of an excellent harbour, 
where water and provisions were easily obtainable; 
and this half-way station attracted universal atten* 
tion, so much so, that in the course of some years, 
when the St. Helena establishment was broken 
up, or at least considerably diminished, the civil 
and military officers were drafted over to the 
Straits, which then ranked, having Penang for 
head-quarters, as the fourth presidency of India, 
with an independent civil list connected with the 
British estabUshment in Java, But before Penang 
arrived at the zenith of her glory, she ha,d many 
difficulties to overcome, and frequent and great was 
the danger the young settlement was exposed to. 
. So soon as 1791, only three years after its first 
establishment, the colony had made such great 
progress, and held out such fair hopes of still 
better success, that the king of Quedah repented 
him of his bargain, and sought, by treachery and 
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cunnings to regain possession of the island. To 
this intent, troops and piratical boats were assem- 
bled at Pjra, where also a fort was constructed. 
Mr. Light, however, was too well acquainted with 
the disposition of the natives ever to be off his 
guard. Due notice was given him of the inimical 
intentions of the Kajah. Troops were applied for, 
and obtained from Calcutta; and when the Quedan 
people least expected it, these made a descent 
upon their territories, destroyed their fleet of. 
proahs, burnt the fort, and utterly annihilated 
the hopes and expectations of the king, who was 
glad to enter into a new treaty, ceding the ter- 
ritory of Province Wellesley to the British, and 
obtaining an increase of 400 dollars per annum. 

Two years after this, in 1792, Penang was again 
threatened ; but this time, by a more formidable 
enemy. The Governor-General sought to colonize 
the islands called the Andamans. This project, 
however, failed, owing to the badness of the 
climate; and the colonists and convicts were 
draflted over to Penang. 

In 1794 Mr. Light died, leaving Penang in a 
most flourishing condition, and full of promise. . 
Mr. Mannington, the first civil assistant, succeeded 
him, only to survive him five months. Then came 
Major McDonald, who fully carried out Mr. 
Light's plans, and under whom the island became 
what it has since, with very little alteration, con- 
tinued to be. During his government, six FrencK 
frigates sailed from the Mauritius, with the deter- 
mination of possessing themselves of the island ; 
in this hope, however, they were sadly frustrated, 
by encountering the Victorious and Apincourty 
British seventy-four gun ships, who used the 
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Frenchmen so roughly, that they were glad to 
beat a retreat, and bear away for Batavia. 

In 1797, the British expedition to Manilla ren- 
dezvoused at Penang, and five hundred Europeans, 
besides native troops, were supplied with abun- 
dance of fresh provisions for upwards of a month— 
a fact which proves, beyond gainsaying, what mar- 
vellous progress the settlement must have made. 
Two years after this, McDonald died at Madras 
deservedly regretted; and in 1800 he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Leith, Bart. He it was who 
submitted a draft to the supreme government for 
the establishment of a code of laws for Penang. 

No native could then arrest a European, neither 
the Europeans one another; and there was no court- 
house, no judge, no justice of the peace, no clergy- 
man, nor had the first foundation-stone of the 
church been laid. Since then all these have risen 
up to view, — fine public buildings and private 
edifices, gardens and plantations. The place not 
admitting of many speculative competitors, Sin- 
gapore was fixed upon and colonized ; and the 
Btraits have now attained that high rank in the 
commercial world, which few other countries in 
the^ universe have in so short a space of time 
arrived at. In them are settled English, French, 
Dutch, Americans, Portuguese, Spanish^ Germans, 
Chinese, Malays, Brahmins, Telagoos, Moslems, 
Arabs, Chooliahs, Baggieses, Javanese, Burmese, 
Parsees, and natives of Sumatra ; and from the 
Straits are annually imported into India and 
Europe, spice, pepper, gutta-percha, &c besides 
an endless variety of timber. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, AND INDIA. 

The wellnstuffed arms of the Old Arm- Chair are 
transformed into the outriggers of a Cingalese 
eanoe, and we are gliding with amazing rapidity 
towards the narrow entrance which will conduct 
M into the beautiful and safe bay of Trincomalee, 
the head quarters and rendezvous of all her 
Majesty's ships in the Bay of Bengal, and where 
. many of them have been constructed and launched. 
Mark yon stately hill, surmounted with a flag- 
staff, the only land-mark ships have out at sea of 
the whereabouts of the outer roadstead of Trin- 
comalee. Save a dense forest, which reaches down 
to the water's edge, where the surf dashes madly 
against bleak, dangerous rocks, there is nought to 
be seen but sky and water. Still we are nearer 
the mouth of tlie channel that leads into the inner 
bay. In the dark green foliage of the hills, right 
abead, a black chasm suddenly discloses itself. 
Rapidly we shoot through a passage lined on either 
side by a wall of breakers, and in Ave minutes af- 
terwards we have exchanged the unpleasant, sickly 
roll of the sea outside, for a perfect mill-pond, 
with a tide, however, running in like a sluice. 
Gradually the entrance curves to the right, and 
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as gradually the surf, and the rocks, and the outer 
roadstead, and the distant ships, rolling and 
pitching like drunken men, are shut out from 
view. Now for the brush of the painter, or the 
goose-quill of the poet, or — But what'^s this ? A 
huge man-of-war, blocking up the whole of the 
narrow entrance, and threatening to annihilate us 
instanter ! Pull hard, y e Cingalese ; back us quickly 
into yonder cove I And now, then, before our 
admiring eyes bursts the splendour of the finest 
and safest natural harbour in the known world 
Bid the boat stop, and we will pause awhile, 
whilst we contemplate the scenery around ; and, 
remember, that at every point of admiratiiHL ." 
we render praise and delightful heartfelt thanks- -^ 
giving, only where these are due — to Him whofltti ^ 
master-touch created such pictures to gratify th^-lj 
senses of his thankless and worthless creatures. 
Before us, in the centre of one vast lake, 
emerald-green isles, small, but clustering togetl 
like gems set in a costly breastplate. All aroui 
as far as the eye can reach, the water is skirted 1 
lofty trees and dells, superseded by hillocks 
mountains, amongst which latter, hazy in the bli 
distant sky, lofty, and mingled with many supet*|j^ 
stitious tales, rises Adam's Peak, the tallest mou 
tain in all Ceylon: and if you ask our boati 
anything about it, he will try to persuade 
into a belief that the imprint of the first man's! 
footstep is yet to be seen, clearly delineated in i 
hard rock stone — so huge, that if the fable ' 
any tinge of truth, Adam must have been — h 
a perfect shaped man, I say, in proportion to% 
footmark — Adam, if he wore a hat, (which, hoi 
ever, between ourselvesj I have reason to doubii 
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would have been compelled to stoop every time 
the moon passed over his head. But to the scenery. 
Before us — around us — everywhere — the most 
gigantic, wild, and picturesque mingling of stately 
trees and abrupt rocky eminences, and the water 
as limpid and tranquil as a slumbering babe; a 
mighty mirror, in which we see heaven and earth 
reflected — ^the most minute and distant cloud, and 
the topmost branches of the loftiest trees waving to 
and fro to the music of the gentle morning zephyrs 
— ^these are alike faithfully reflected in the lake be- 
low — aye, and the dark streak, rapid as thought, of 
the onward flight of scores of wild wood-pigeons, 
whose mates are cooing pleasantly under the shade 
of the cinnamon-trees. And besides all these, there 
is something else reflected in the lake, which un- 
like the stars which the lamented Heber loved to 
see, are very disagreeable, and uncommonly un- 
pleasant, to be looked upon at such close proxi- 
mity; these, friend reader, are legions of huge 
jack sharks ; so take care how you dangle your 
hand over the boat^s side ; for, my word for it, 
many of them would think your arm a tit-bit for 
breakfast. Legions, did we say ? tens of legions ! 
See how they follow in the track of the boat and 
dart about — now under us — now before us — now 
behind us ; and ever and anon they favour us by 
turning upon their stomachs, and giving us a 
glimpse of their murderous-looking jaws, and hor- 
ribly villanous treble row of teeth ; and we, like 
the child, in the fable of yore, are inclined to 
exclaim — " Lawks ! Grandma, what large teeth . 
you've got !^' And, doubtless, the sharks would 
reply in the same strain as the said fable, saying, 
" So much the better to eat you with, my dear." 
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Now, then, you may perhaps feel disposed to in- 
quire why her Majesty's goverumejit does not 
appoint a crusade for the utter extermination of 
these foes to mankind, especially as such a feat 
might be easily accomplished by the crews of a 
couple of ships of war^ the entrance being guarded 
by harpooners ? In reply, I must beg of you, as 
you value your own and my reputation, not to hint 
at such a subject in the hearing of the harbour- 
master. Conspire to destroy the sharks I why, in 
the opinion of this high official, the harbouring of 
such thoughts is tantamount to high treason, if not 
a greater crime. Destroy her Majesty^s sharks ! 
Yes, reader, her Majesty's sharks, for they are all 
under British protection ; and if any one is found 
molesting or injuring them, the fine is 10/. or an 
imprisonment I How this ridiculous custon^ ori- 
ginated, it is hard to say ; but we were told, that 
in the early days of British conquest in the East, 
sailors were apt to desert, and seek refuge in the 
then inaccessible wilds of the interior ; and of later 
years, when civilization has unbarred the gates of 
Cingalese commerce to all nations of the world, 
the soldiers of the regiment stationed at Trin- 
comalee, discontented with their lot in life, were 
wont to escape from the thraldom of the service, 
by swimmiDg off to American and other foreign 
vessels, preferring chance, under a strange flag, to 
a hard certainty under their own. Be this as it 
may, certain it is that these sharks enjoy extensive 
privileges in the protection way ; and if you will 
call in our courier. Memory, he will spin you a 
yam of what happened to ourselves, so far back 
as the year 1839. Here he comes I and this is 
what he reads from his tablets : — 
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" The ship, on board of which we had taken a pas- 
sage from Cochin to the Straits of Malacca, called 
in at Trincomalee to complete her cargo, by filling up 
with satinwood and ebony. Every day some new 
annoyances arose from the sharks : now it was the 
doctor (not the medical officer, but the cook, so 
called by the seamen), full of wrath and vengeance 
at the cool felony committed upon what was to 
have been our to-day's dinner beef; — now it was a 
seaman, meditating fish-hooks and harpoons, at the 
loss of a favourite old tarry shirt, towing overboard 
for a week's purification, but which a hungry 
shark had mistaken for Jack himself; in short, 
every day these sea lawyers were guilty of some 
breach of peace towards her Majesty's peaceful 
subjects. Still there was no redress to be hoped 
for ; on the contrary, the harbour-master, who was 
a kind of consul-general for the sharks, prided 
himself in the full range of play afforded them. 
One night, however, we paid the sharks off. A 
poor stag, hunted probably from its forest haunts, 
had, in an unlucky hour for itself, sprung over 
into the bay. Eapidly the tide bore it onward 
towards the opposite shore, and the surface of the 
water for yards around was white with the fin- 
kshed foam of sharks, eagerly contending for the 
boot J. The hour was late as the poor, exhausted, 
and fearfully maimed animal floated by within hail 
€i the ship ; but it did not want many seconds to 
man the boats to the rescue; and seizing the 
anders of the half-drowned, half-devoured stag, 
we dragged it into the boat, and so cheated the 
diarks for once in a way, of what to them had 
{KOfed a delicacy indeed.'' 

Xaw we have touched the land of Cejhm; and 
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leaping ashore, find ourselves surrounded on all 
sides by vast piles of ebony and satin-wood, ready 
cut and brought down for exportation. Rough- 
looking, heavy logs they are, yet every chip from 
them would prove a small fortune to a poor cabinet 
maker. Here, as in the Straits, we find that the 
labouring class of people are all imported from 
Madras. Chooliahs or coolies are laughing and 
chattering in the hot sun, like so many black crows 
— blacker by far than the heavy logs of ebony in 
their unpolished state. 

But here comes a character we have not hitherto 
encountered in our travels. His features are 
effeminate, and he is clad in a long loose robe, 
which, in addition to his long hair, turned up be- 
hind by a very elegant tortoiseshell comb, com- 
pletes the deception, and induces us to suppose 
that some outlandish lady has honoured us with a 
visit. This, however, is the respected father of a 
young family of six ; and hearing of the arrival of 
English strangers, he has brought down, on a 
speculation, Ceylon manufactured work-boxes and 
rulers — to say nothing of an assortment of the 
finest tortoiseshell combs. Really the boxes are 
exquisite of their kind — made of the finest satin- 
wood, inlaid with polished ivory; every lid of 
every small partition inside is transparent tortoise- 
shell, while the divisions themselves are costly 
ivory. The rulers are unique of the kind, being 
made of the beetle-nut, so carefully sized and pro- 
portioned, as, when stuck on a skewer and cemented 
together, to form an elegant and efi^cient instru- 
ment. 

This man doubtless, when at home, lives upon 
the fat of the land I — parrots stewed with cinna- 
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mon-leaves, and bird-of-paradise sauce, for in- 
stance ! His staff of life, reader, is, in every sense 
of the word, the cocoa-nut. The milk fills his 
goblet, the fruit satisfies hunger; and this and a 
Httle boiled rice, with a rare exception as to 
vegetables, is the everyday fare of nine- tenths of 
the Cingalese. Not so, however, yonder roguish- 
looking Madras Choolia : he has brought with him 
an Indian appetite for piquant Indian curries — 
hot Chili pickles and rice floating in ghee ; and 
the Cingalese look on in horror at the abomination, 
whilst the others eat and laugh. However, we 
must leave both to the enjoyment of their own 
peculiar fancies ; whilst, through the polite kind- 
nesses of yonder straw-hatted, red-faced, jolly- 
looking man, who is no other than her Majesty's 
naval storekeeper-general, we procure a couple 
of ponies, and scamper through the town, or 
rather round the bay, in search of amusement. 

There is not much to be seen at the landing- 
place itself: storehouses, and one or two private 
domiciles — such, for instance, as the residence of 
the consul-general of the sharks, who, so long as 
you don't insult his hobby, is a good-hearted, 
hospitable old fellow- And, as the weather is very 
hot and oppressive, we remove our hats awhile, 
just to wipe the damp from our foreheads; and, 
perceiving this, he immediately rushes into his 
house, and rushes out again with a couple of 
glasses of cool sherry and water ; and so, having 
thanked our rubicund host, we take up the bridle 
again, and away we go, helter-skelter — now up 
the hill-side — now down the hill-side — now under 
forest-trees, loaded with monkeys, and screaming 
with animated parroquets — now close to the 
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water's edge, still watched by ravenous sharks, 
and occasionally the object of a venomous cobra's 
attention. Truly, the breeze of the island is 
scented indeed I Talk about spicy Arabia! I 
never smelt anything in those parts, save a smell 
of a fiery furnace, arising from the parched and 
sun-baked sands of the desert. But here, truly, 
everything is spice. Break but a slight twig from 
yonder cinnamon-tree, and you find a small trea- 
sury of cloves at the end. 

The forests are teeming with animation, and the 
further we penetrate, the better chance we should 
have of meeting with an elephant or a leopardt 
Preferring, however, our own society to theii's, we 
keep close along the water's edge, and so canter 
on, protected from the fiercer rays of the sun by 
the shadowy branches of the ebony and satinwood 
trees. What riches does the island possess ! Every 
hundred yards that we canter over, could we claim 
it as our own, by square foot, might render us a 
handsome little income for life. Rich, indeed, is 
Ceylon in the produce it exports — teakwood and 
ebony, satinwood and tampan, deer-skins and buf- 
falo-hides, ivory and elephants' tusks, coffee, rice, 
and sugar — all these, and many more; and yet 
the natives are the poorest and the most miserable 
people upon the face of the earth. But the day is 
now at hand when their prospects, spiritual and 
temporal, seem to be brightening. Churches and 
chapels, under the auspices of the Church of 
England, are springing up on all sides. The 
Bishop of Colombo sows — one solitary Paul-like 
missionary waters — and to the whole may God 
give the blessing and the increase ! 

A couple of hours' pleasant ride, during which 
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we have seen more bright-plumaged birds than even 
good Mrs. Hemans with all her poetical fervour 
could ever have realized, brings us to one of the 
outposts of the regiments in garrison. We are 
now nearly exactly opposite to where we started 
from, and the vessels lie about midway between 
ourselves and the distant, now invisible straw- 
hatted storekeeper. A sentry on guard informs us 
that, a few paces further inland, we may see the 
magnificent sheet of water which mingles with the 
bay — not, however, before a large reservoir has 
glutted itself of its pearly treasures to supply the 
wants of the shipping in port. Ships' boats come 
alongside, piled up with empty barrels ; and the 
men have no farther diflSculty than simply to 
guide the hose from bunghole to bunghole, as 
each cask rapidly fills to overflowing. Thus, at 
Trincomalee, a job that in many other ports occu- 
pies a ship^s crew a whote forenoon — nay, some- 
times a couple of days, — ^is completed in the 
roughest weather within the hour. If we could 
sit down by yonder weather-beaten, bullet-per- 
forated, sun-dried old soldier, he could, doubtless, 
tell us many a yam connected with the sharks of 
Trincomalee. But our time presses ; so, in lieu of 
listening here, we canter back again, and while 
away the time by relating an adventure. 

Once, when the ship was laden, and ready to 
proceed upon her voyage, we were all on shore at 
Trincomalee for the last time, settling odd ac- 
counts, signing bills of lading, buying up stock for 
the voyage, &c. The captain, to save time, had 
sent off the ship's boat, with instructions to the 
oflScer to hoist it in, as we ourselves could be put 
on board in a native canoe. The sails were looQ^d^ 
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the anchor was apeak, the last farthing owinc 
paid, and then, bidding farewell to Trincomalee 
we stept carefully into the canoe, placing two 
dozen fowls, tied together by the legs, and destined 
for our everyday's dinner at sea, carefully at the 
bottom, along with sundry fruits, eggs, vegetables, 
the log-book, an inkstand, bills of lading, &c. 
" Now, hold steady," said the captain to us pas- 
sengers, as we launched far from the shore; for 
the canoe was narrow, and easily upset. We had 
got halfway between the land and the ship, when 
the stout old man in the stern-sheets coughed 
heavily. The next thing I remember is finding 
myself head down and heels up in the water. The 
canoe had upset — fowls, fruit, ink-bottles, every- 
thing went to the bottom, except the canoe and 
ourselves. To the former we stuck manfully, and 
shouted lustily for aid, splashing the water the 
while with our feet so violently, that the hungry 
sharks were intimidated, and doubtless mistook 
the canoe and ourselves for some huge finny mon- 
ster of their own species. The ship's boat at last 
came and picked us off; but the escape was indeed 
miraculous, considering the shoals of sharks that 
were swimming around us. 

We have no sooner reached the house of our 
hospitable host again, than we are beset by a 
horde of vagrant jewellers, who will never take 
" No" for an answer. Clever workers in gold the 
rogues doubtless are, as their handiwork testifies; 
but the stones and the pearls are all gross imposi- 
tions — veritable rubies (so they call them) made 
of broken glass, with rose-coloured paper stuck 
behind — emeralds, with glass and green ditto— j 
and a countless variety of composition chains. 
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However, having once been a victim to the 
tnavery of these rogues, we send them off back 
again to Point-de-Galle, whence they ply their 
trade far out at sea ; and the passengers by the 
Peninsula and Oriental Company's steam vessels 
regularly afford them a fair field for their trickery. 
We have no means of getting to Kandy, except 
on horseback ; so, taking the heat of the weather 
into consideration, we relinquish the idea as pre- 
posterous. However, we take a short stroll in the 
jungles, gun in hand, in the hopes of picking up a 
strange bird or two, to enrich the museum of the 
East India Company in Leadenhall-street. Now, 
mind where you tread! Loose earth and fallen 
leaves are plentiful ; yet where the ground seems 
most secure, and plentifully piled with dry leaves 
and branches, there, rest assured, is a pitfalL One 
false step, and down you go full thirty feet deep. 
You may meet a cobra at the bottom I if not, you 
are equally to be pitied, for no aid to help you out 
again may be procurable till long after nightfall ; 
and in that dr^ry interval, more than one reckless 
[ young elephant, straying in thoughtless security 
as you did, tumbles in heavily, to keep you com- 
pany till moming. Plentiful, indeed, are the pit- 
faUs for wild elephants ; and so skilfully are they 
concealed^ that none but the weU accustomed may 
in safety tread this forVjidden ground- Such bcdng 
Hie case, we get us on board our own confidentiai 
steamer as speedily 2ls is convenient. 

Those two desperate d^aracterg, " the Drunken 
Sailors" — to wit, two danorerous rocks — aSf/rd us 
no fear. VTe right the lig&t-house of CokjnJx^— 
are duly landed— pass thivngh the guarded portab 
of the mafiBTelj uuilt furt, rbc^eiving, en piLmamt^ il 
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military salute from the wary soldier on guard — 
and two minutes afterwards we are treading the 
parade-ground of Colombo to the martial music of 
a military band. Did you say you were inquirmg 
for an hotel ? My good friend, no such luck is to 
be met with here. There is a government *^ rest- 
house/' for the accommodation of strangers like 
ourselves; and thither we are conducted by two 
tortoiseshell-combed domestics, followed by a reti- 
nue of vagrant jewellers and fancy-box vendors. 
Once within the limits of the " rest-house," we are 
freed from the torturing civilities of these nonde- 
script hawkers ; and then we sit us down, and look 
forth upon the town and on the parade-ground, the 
barracks and the anchorage, till dinner is duly an- 
nounced ; and to dinner we accordingly go. 

What familiar sound is that which bursts upon 
our ears, waking up like magic a thousand fond 
recollections of home and dear far-distant friends? 
We inquire of the head dabash or butler of the 
"rest-house," and he informs us that it is only 
the horn of the daily arriving and departing stage 
coaches which run between Colombo and Ejindy 1 
We rush out to gladden our eyes as well as our 
ears by the sight of a veritable coach, such as we 
have never yet encountered since the last we met 
in Leadenhall-street, many years ago, long before 
we became possessors of the Old Arm Chair, 
or had penetrated into the mysteries of Japair, 
China, and other distant Eastern countries. 

In no part of the East is the plantain so prolific 
as in Ceylon, nor does it anywhere else add so 
much to the variegated beauty of the scenery. 
Come in imagination's car, and stand with me 
under the canopy of yon stately tree, from which 
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we catch a bird's-eye view of Point-de-Galle, 
Look into the valley beneath us, and then painty 
in memory's brightest colours, the prospect. Afar 
off, sparkling in the brilliant sunshine, lies the 
mighty ocean, speckled here and there with ves- 
sels plying to and fro. A solitary steamer rears its 
white column of smoke palpably against the clear 
blue sky. Nearer to us is the anchorage ; nearer 
still the town and the environs — valley and dell, 
hillock and dale, all green with rich cultivation, 
save where some abrupt craggy promontory juts 
fiercely into the ocean, and combats with the 
waves through ages of time. The hamlets are 
well built, though humble. Cattle are browsing 
on luxuriant pasturage; whilst large flocks of 
goats seek refuge from the heat beneath the shade 
of pleasant trees. Contrasting brilliantly with the 
dark foliage of the later fruit trees, the plantain 
waves to and fro her wide and useful light green 
leaves ; whilst, protruding from the pink knob on 
the top, hang clusters of golden fruit. Every 
shadow, every tint and hue, that the veriest Rem- 
brandt could dream of, are here to be found ; and 
in the deep solitude of the hour, we turn our 
grateful thoughts inwards, and inquire of our- 
selves, "What would all this have been but for 
Him who said, ^Let there be light'?'* 

Now we are back at Colombo. We watch the 
busy, bustling scene at the landing-place: rich 
spices and coffee, ebony and ivory, and many other 
valuables, continually being shipped, whilst whole 
bales of English manufactures are knocking about 
the beach. A troop-ship comes in with one regi- 
ment, and sails with another. A small, dirty- 
looking boat, is hauled alongside of the jetty, and 
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immediately carefully guarded by peons and sol- 
diers. Insignificant as the boat looks, it has much 
treasure on board, in the shape of pearls, which 
have been fished up for the season in the Gulf of 
Manar. We try to get near enough to catch a 
glimpse at these rough treasures of the deep, but 
the attempt is futile: the guards have to be re- 
sponsible for every pearl missing, and as some of 
them are barely biggdr than a pin's head, they 
have to keep a sharp look out that none are 
capsized into the sand. 

As we cannot satisfy our curiosity here, we 
think it useless to waste time, so get rowed on 
board of the Grab brig, just sailing for the coast 
of Malabar. Next day we are tossed about wofully 
in the Gulf of Manar, which is to all intents and 
purposes an Indian Bay of Biscay. Next we 
sight Cape Comorin, the southernmost cape of 
India ; and that night we are anchored safely off 
the mouth of the river of Cochin. Ceylon is 
situated between 5« 30" and 9^ 40" south lat 
and 80" and 82" east long. 

Now that we are fairly landed in India, we 
shall, with our Old Arm Chair, be subjected to 
the most alarming and sudden metamorphoses 
imaginable ; but being prepared for an emergency, 
we step boldly into the boat, and having succeeded 
in crossing the bar, enter Cochin river, and are 
safely landed at Cochin. We have not walked 
many hundred yards, before we discover what is 
the prevailing feature of Cochin. Had we been 
lying in a cave which admitted only of our seeing 
the feet and legs of passers by from the knee 
downwards, we should have certainly felt rather 
alarmed and inconvenienced at the amazing quan- 
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tity of elephants that were passing in such nigh 
proximity. As matters stand, however, we are 
equally amazed at the frequent recurrence of that 
appaUing malady, the elephantiasis, which seems 
to have confined itself almost entirely to the 
Cochin district. None, save Europeans, may con* 
sider themselves exempted from it. The fat 
Moplah, the warlike Nair, and, in short, all the 
Malay alaws are subject to this disfiguring malady. 
We have seen the prettiest imaginable girl, as far 
as features and figure went, with a foot and ankle 
that would have almost outweighed a young ele- 
phant's ; and yet, so they say, they suffer neither 
pain nor inconvenience. The next remarkable 
feature is the leprosy, which, however, almost 
exclusively confines itself to the Parsees inhabit- 
ing Cochin, and who have been led here from 
Bombay in the hopes of gain. As shipbuilders 
they excel ; and some of the finest ships in the 
world — aye, and the most durable — have been 
launched at Cochin ; amongst these, many of our 
British teak-built frigates. 

But now we hie away to get a sight of the 
town, which is so small that it will barely oc- 
cupy us two hours to walk round its environs. 
First, then, on landing, we observe right before 
us the master-attendant's flagstaff; and running 
parallel from this, on either side, are the abodes 
of some of the oldest of the Cochin inhabitants, 
to wit, the Vandersluts, Dal Bedyls, and other 
ancient Dutch aristocrats. In nankeens and straw 
hats, these, descended of by-gone burgomasters, 
walk to and fro by the river's edge, musing possi- 
bly on the mutability of human affairs, and of the 
difiference between their present income) whieJx \s^ 
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barely sufficient to keep them in tobacco and snuff, 
and the revenues enjoyed by their ancestors. 
To our right hand side, as we go towards the 
town, the river banks are lined with fine stately 
trees. A few hundred yards, and an unpresuming 
building to the left is indipated as the church, and 
a very neat little church it is too. There is no 
chaplain at Cochin, but a missionary officiates. 
After the church, is an extensive lawn or parade- 
ground, with a parallel range of houses on either 
side; quaint, queer-looking old houses they are 
too, and yet comfortable withal, as broad and as 
sturdy as a Dutchman, with little windows for 
eyes, and large doors for mouths. Every room 
has a thorough draught, and is neatly paved with 
Dutch tiles. Some of the window-sills are a 
marvel of ancient architecture ; every tile contains 
a fable, or a moral, but not being versed in the 
hieroglyphics of those days, we are, unfortunately, 
all in the dark as to their meaning. 

There is another riddle which, I opine, any 
stranger will find rather difficult to solve, and that 
is, that the Cochinite semi-Europeans live in these 
houses, and live well. They never work, they 
certainly have no money in the funds, and yet 
they contrive to get through the world as comfort- 
ably and joUily as possible. * Their method is this; 
native planters in the district of the Rajah of 
Travancore have coffee plantations at Alway, a 
small settlement on one of the branches of the 
Cochin river; and for the better protection of 
these, they admit these semi-Dutch Englishmen 
into partnership. House-owners employ them as 
agents to collect annual rents; land-owners, obliged 
to be absent from the place, do the same ; so, by 
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one means or another, they amass a sufficiency 
for their wants ; and Cochin may boast to be about 
the cheapest place in the whole Indian continent. 

The neighbourhood of Cochin now produces a 
good supply of very passable coffee, but in other 
respects its commerce is extremely insignificant, 
owing to the poverty of the inhabitants, many of 
whom are mainly supported by the work afforded 
them in the dockyards, which are seldom idle at 
any period of the year. 

Cochin, in common with all the rest of the 
Malabar and Canava coast, as far north as Goa 
and Vingorla, is reputed for the healthfulness of its 
climate. The great regularity of the land and sea 
breezes in a great measure contributes to this, as 
does also the almost entire absence of those pests 
of India — those destroyers of a night's rest, and, 
consequently, underminers of the constitution — 
mosquitoes. 

Now, if you have no objection, we shall sub- 
stitute a dhoney for the Old Arm Chair, and go 
coasting along as far as Cananose. The coast is 
bold and beautiful, the weather serene, the land 
and sea breezes regular : the latter fan us by day, 
the former by night. During the twelve hours of 
the day, we are running closer and closer into the 
shore; during the twelve hours of the night, we 
are running further and further out to sea ; and so 
we continue to do till we get to Calicut, and there 
we cast our anchor out, and go ashore. In row- 
ing ashore, we pass a desolate barren rock, linked 
with the memory of that infamous tyrant, Tippoo 
Sahib, who here caused several helpless merchants, 
torn away from their friends and families because 
they could not meet the exorbitant taxes he had 
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levied upon them, to be exposed to the fierce heat 
of the sun's rays by day, and chilling damp of the 
night dew, without food or water, and chained 
down within touch almost of the cool tantali^ng 
blue waters of the ocean, into which they vainly 
longed to plunge their scorched-up frames, and, 
salt as it was, drink their fill of briny, thankless 
water. But let us pull by rapidly, for the very 
remembrance of what these poor creatures must 
have suffered is beyond endurance. 

In the present day, Calicut is the station of one 
native infantry regiment and a few civilians; 
the houses are pleasantly situated close by the 
sea-side. The most surprising quantities of wild 
ducks migrate to Calicut annually from the 
marshes and fastnesses of that dense jungle, called 
the Wynard. At such seasons the whole surface 
of the sea for miles along the coast may be said to 
be literally teeming with wild ducks and geese, 
and a very novel but successful shooting-season 
commences. Boats of all sizes and varieties are 
then put into requisition by shore-going folks, 
whilst the regular Bombay and China traders^ 
ships which chance at the season to be in the 
neighbourhood, bring upon deck rusty old six- 
pounders, and scouring them up again, prepare 
for action by loading uiem almost to the muzzle 
witli swan and duck shot. A tremendous carnage 
ensues every fire, telling upon the clouds upon 
clouds of birds that rise up from the water on the 
near approach of the ships. Boat-loads of dead 
binls are gathered by the crews ; and not the 
least dainty they enjoy on a long China voyage is 
what is termed duck hams, being the legs and 
wing;} of the birds literally preserved after the 
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method of curing hams. This duck migration con- 
tinues for about a fortnight, when with one accord 
they all disperse and fly off in different directions, 
scattering themselves, doubtless, from the Himalaya 
mountains to the Neilgherry hills. Our couriers. 
Thought and Memory, taking advantage of the 
departure of these birds, bestride each of them a 
duck, and so visit the interior ; so that we shall be 
enabled to benefit by their observations. 

A vast extent of jungle trees, so dense, so tall, 
80 shadowy, that the sun's rays may scarcely for 
a century have penetrated through them to the 
earth. A rank, dank, earthy, unwholesome vege- 
table smell. What's that? The leaves and the 
twigs that have fallen pile upon pile, and rotted 
through years of heavy night dews and heavier 
rains. What rich manure for the farmer's fields ! 
but what a hot-bed of pestilence, of jungle fever, 
and death ! Faugh ! hurry we past this nauseous 
atmosphere. What now? A wide open space, 
with a lot of felled trees clustered up in piles here 
and there, and a herd of some thirty to forty 
wild boars, crunching the leaves. No, let me see — 
boars ? No, not boars, wild elephants ; it was the 
great height of the hill we are passing over that 
made them look like boars ; but now that we are 
getting nearer — unpleasantly nearer — we can see 
their huge tusks, and watch their grotesque and 
unwieldy gambols ; aye, and hear the detonating 
music, or rather thunder, of their voices, as they 
bellow to their mates ox absent young ones. 

We now are informed by our couriers, that this 
is the very thickest of the Wynard jungle ; and 
the information is no sooner received, than the 
ducks espy us and alight in a neighbouring pond. 
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surrounded with tall jungle grass, the lair doubt- 
less of more than one savage tiger. This being 
the case, we take to our heels and scamper away, 
right up to the top of the Perria Peak, the highest 
mountain pass or ghaut in the Wynard jungle. A 
couple of peons here stationed afford us shelter and 
information; the former consisting of a small 
wooden hut, built high up amongst the branches 
of a tree; the latter, of the not over-pleasing fact 
that a white elephant and her little one nightly visit 
this spot, and that seven tigers were shot yester- 
day within the range of half-a-mile from where we 
stand ; so we may gather up our hats and walking 
sticks, and be off again whilst it is yet daylight. 
First, however, standing on the highest ledge of 
the precipice, and gazing around on the vast and 
magnificent panorama that discloses itself to our 
gaze on every side, — look towards the sea and 
the whole line of coast, so far as the eye can 
reach, reveals itself to right and left. Beneath 
us is a yawning precipice, and as we lean carefully 
over, we can watch the flights of wild peacocks, 
and many other rare and beautiful birds; aye, 
and listen to the roar of the tigers, the growl of 
the chetahs, and the shrill cry of the startled 
moss-deer. Whilst gazing upon this scene, a noise 
as of the quacking and gaggling of a multitude of 
ducks and geese arrests our attention, and turning 
round, we behold a squadron of these domestic 
animals bearing up, under convoy of two huge 
Polygar dogs, and an old man and his son. 

As our couriers cannot afford to be expensive 
in their travels, they propose that we be towed by 
these geese as far as Bangalore, to which place 
they are bound from Curranore, Perhaps the 
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reader would like us to note the names of the dif- 
ferent stages or stations through which we pass en 
route. Eh hienl Manintoddy; t^at is the title of the 
first 8tage5 where the old man and the boy, and the 
geese and the ducks and ourselves, are to halt. 
This is Manintoddy, the most central position of 
the Wynard, and where a military detachment is 
always stationed for the protection of travellers 
and treasure convoys. The solitary lieutenant in 
his solitary verandah is smoking his evening cigar, 
and racking his brains for some invention wmch 
might serve to help him out with the hours that 
hang so heavily on his hands ; but all in vain, the 
more he tries to think, the more puzzled and 
confused he gets. It is too late to sketch, and the 
mosquitoes are too troublesome to admit of lights 
to read with ; the only hope is the arrival of the 
post, which may bring some papers or letters — 
possibly a dunning letter from the tailor at Madras; 
but even that will prove an excitement. But we 
must start again for the road, else we shall never 
reach Bangalore in time for Michaelmas. Every 
night, so long as we are in the jungle, we bivouac 
in the open air, close to the nearest village. Our 
dogs are our best and safest guards. A circular 
trench, dug daily with a momety or spade bor- 
rowed from the viUagers, and weU piled with 
sticks, is lit to keep wild beasts away, and preserve 
from the onslaughts of mosquitoes; and within 
this the ducks are cooped up, and the old man 
and ourselves sleep ; aye, sleep like a prince, not- 
withstanding the hard ground, and the open air, 
and the night dew. 

At last» however, we have passed the jungles, 
and we enter upon the low country of the Mysore 
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surrounded with tall jungle grass^ the lair doubt- 
less of more than one savage tiger. This being 
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wooden hut, built high up amongst the branches 
of a tree; the latter, of the not over-pleasing fact 
that a white elephant and her little one nightly visit 
this spot, and that seven tigers were shot yester- 
day within the range of half-a-mile from where we 
stand ; so we may gather up our hats and walking 
sticks, and be off again whilst it is yet daylight. 
First, however, standing on the highest ledge of 
the precipice, and gazing around on the vast and 
magnificent panorama that discloses itself to our 
gaze on every side, — look towards the sea and 
the whole line of coast, so far as the eye can 
reach, reveals itself to right and left. Beneath 
us is a yawning precipice, and as we lean carefully 
over, we can watch the flights of wild peacocks, 
and many other rare and beautiful birds; aye, 
and listen to the roar of the tigers, the growl of 
the chetahs, and the shrill cry of the startled 
moss-deer. Whilst gazing upon this scene, a noise 
as of the quacking and gaggling of a multitude of 
ducks and geese arrests our attention, and turning 
round, we behold a squadron of these domestic 
animals bearing up, under convoy of two huge 
Polygar dogs, and an old man and his son. 

As our couriers cannot afford to be expensive 
in their travels, they propose that we be towed by 
these geese as far as Bangalore, to which place 
they are bound from Curranore, Perhaps the 
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surrounded with tall jungle grass^ the lair doubt- 
less of more than one savage tiger. This being 
the case, we take to our heels and scamper away, 
right up to the top of the Perria Peak, the highest 
mountain pass or ghaut in the Wynard jungle. A 
couple of peons here stationed afford us shelter and 
information; the former consisting of a small 
wooden hut, built high up amongst the branches 
of a tree; the latter, of the not over-pleasing fact 
that a white elephant and her little one nightly visit 
this spot, and that seven tigers were shot yester- 
day within the range of half-a-mile from where we 
stand ; so we may gather up our hats and walking 
sticks, and be off again whilst it is yet daylight. 
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magnificent panorama that discloses itself to our 
gaze on every side, — ^look towards the sea and 
the whole line of coast, so far as the eye can 
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and many other rare and beautiful birds; aye, 
and listen to the roar of the tigers, the growl of 
the chetahs, and the shrill cry of the startled 
moss-deer. Whilst gazing upon this scene, a noise 
as of the quacking and gaggling of a multitude of 
ducks and geese arrests our attention, and turning 
round, we behold a squadron of these domestic 
animals bearing up, under convoy of two huge 
Polygar dogs, and an old man and his son. 

As our couriers cannot afford to be expensive 
in their travels, they propose that we be towed by 
these geese as far as Bangalore, to which place 
they are bound from Curranore. Perhaps the 
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to read with ; the only hope is the arrival of the 
post, which may bring some papers or letters — 
possibly a dunning letter from the tailor at Madras; 
but even that will prove an excitement. But we 
must start again for the road, else we shall never 
reach Bangalore in time for Michaelmas. Every 
night, so long as we are in the jungle, we bivouac 
in the open air, close to the nearest village. Our 
dogs are our best and safest guards. A circular 
trench, dug daily with a momety or spade bor- 
rowed from the villagers, and well piled with 
sticks, is lit to keep wild beasts away, and preserve 
from the onslaughts of mosquitoes; and within 
this the ducks are cooped up, and the old man 
and ourselves sleep ; aye, sleep like a prince, not- 
withstanding the hard ground, and the open air, 
and the night dew. 

At last, however, we have passed the jungles, 
and we enter upon the low country of the Mysore 
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territory. Here we are at Yelwall. The residency 
is a magnificent building, and the resident is as 
hospitable as a patriarch: a fine garden, fine 
rooms, full of pictures and musical instruments. 
This is a treat, indeed, especially the fine, soft, 
comfortable beds, so much more pleasant than 
sleeping with the geese in the open air. After 
Yelwafl we reach Seringapatam — the famous 
capital of Tippoo Sahib, the celebrated eastern 
warrior. Come with me into the garden; I have 
been there often before. See how pleasantly the 
cool water flows in the marble aqueducts, which 
traverse the garden from one end to another ; sit 
we down under this banian-tree, and count the 
fruit trees running in a parallel line with us ; one 
— two — fifteen mango-trees, and every one of 
them bearing fruit of the best description. Three 
— four — twenty rose apple-trees, all in full bloom; 
cabaccus, billimbies, and twenty other delicious 
fruits. In the cool water a whole squadron of 
ducks are exercising, to the great discomfort of a 
legion of frogs. Talk about birds 1 no aviary in 
the world was ever more beautiful than' this 
natural one of Seringapatam. Myriads of avadavats, 
not bigger than your thumb, speckled with white 
and black, and green and red— fifty of them sing- 
ing together, and trying to outvie each other m 
noise. Then comes the golden mango bird, with 
its sharp, shrill, piercing cry ; parrots innumerable, 
squealing to each other ; greenwood pigeons ; in 
short, fifty diflerent species. But now we go and 
look at the tottering walls of the palace, painted 
within and without; queer-looking sketches they 
are too— elephants rushing fiercely at prying 
Englishmen, who in every instance are running 
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away, frightened out of their wits by the soldiers 
of Tippoo. A sad monument is this said palace 
of the absurdity and fall of pride ! 

Now, bring me my warm coat, and let me wrap 
it round me, for we are getting into the colder 
regions of Bangalore. Now we are at Namded- 
rooy, celebrated in eastern history of old for its 
hill fort, and the battles fought ; now famous for 
its big potatoes, the very best in all India. Here 
we are, cold withal, and the dew drop frozen upon 
the rose. Is not this delicious after the scorching 
heat of yesterday? Here we are walking in a 
perfect garden of Eden for India. Sweetbriars 
and roses vie in sweetness with the Indian jessamine 
and the maliah poo, or almond-flower jessamine. 
But what have we here? Oh, come — I can't stand 
this any longer ; it is ten years since I have seen 
or tasted the fruit of the apple tree. But here is 
one in full bearing ; so off goes my jacket, and up 
I climb into the trees, to have a feast. But we 
don't eat many apples, because there are many 
other delicious fruits in the gardens tempting us 
to taste them. So the morning passes, and when 
the sun is high up in the horizon, in contradis- 
tinction to all other parts of India, people come 
out to warm themselves by walking in the sun- 
shine! Is not that delightful, after having the 
thermometer yesterday at 97^ in the shade? We 
gather a fresh bouquet of delicious flowers, and 
then we go indoors, and sit by the fireside, — a 
real fireside, in a room with glass windows and 
curtains. 

But we must quit Bangalore with all its com- 
forts. We hire a palanquin, with thirteen bearers, 
a lowly Coolie, and a Massalgee. 
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Here we are, comrortably rediniiig^ with a little 
storehouse of comforts about us, in the palanquin. 
Hi He Hum — Ho Hum — Hiday Babba; so sing 
our bearers, as they jog along cheerily. We have 
oranges in the curtain hanging over the palan- 
quin drawers; bottles of wine and bottles of 
beer ; a goglet of cool water, a pile of sandwiches, 
two cold roast fowls, a tongue, biscuit, and bread, 
— ^no fear of lacking fare on this journey. So 
the bearers go on singing their drony song ; and 
we travel all night, and until nine o'clock next 
morning, when we get to the traveller's bungalow, 
where the poor bearers rest themselves awhile, and 
then go and buy a sheep, which they forthwith 
slaughter, and make into such a curry as only 
palanquin-bearers can make. There will be 
seventeen of us to sit down to this curry, besides 
the old invalided sepoy that has charge of the 
buncjalow. But mark I my word for it, though the 
wholfe sheep has been cut up and disposed of, 
there will not be a bone left after all have done; 
and this besides a mountain of boiled rice and 
ghee. But il' they have good appetites, they work 
hard, poor fellows, and are well worthy of their 
salt. 

The name of this station is Covery-pork— a 
swinish name, well suited to the filth and rubbish 
accumulated in the village and round the bun- 
galow, amongst which dead dogs are a principal 
ingredient. Five o'clock, p.m. arrives, and we are 
on the road again. 

The next stage we arrive at we are greeted 
with a shock that alarms the bearers as much as 
ourselves. Other travellers are halting at the 
bungalow, — a captain and his wife and five chil- 
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dren^ besides a large retinue of servants, and death 
has been travelling with them. Cholera has 
prostrated the whole family. The widow (for the 
captain died an hour ago) is just convalescent 
enough, poor thing, to moan forth her gratitude 
for any assistance we offer, and to warn us off 
from the plague house. We can do nothing, and 
her own and her children's lives are in the hands 
of Providence. Poor widow! — few days have 
passed only since your heart swelled with pride at 
the glowing prospects of your husband, who was 
only just promoted to the staff. You pictured 
what a home you would have, in a climate the best 
in all India ! how the little ones' cheeks would 
glow with ruddy health (and how pale they are 
to be sure now) ! how you might plan and have 
a garden, with the same flowers and fruits, and as 
like as possible to that old familiar garden attached 
to the parsonage, where the grey-headed man, 

?our father, prays night and day for your welfare ! 
'hese and a hundred bright visions flitted across 
your brain, and death was jeering at you all the 
while. You may now turn back, and come with 
us to Madras. India has now no claim or charms 
for you* Thank God that you have still two 
children left ; and, though the pretty little babe 
you loved so much, and the brave man that you 
loved still better, and two other dear hearts, are 
stilled, there is a hope even now — a bright hope, 
bursting like sunshine upon your half-broken 
heart, and through your tearful eyes — a hope of a 
meeting infinitely happier, in proportion, than this 
parting has been afflicting ; and so let the tears 
gush unchecked over the new-made grave, where 
slumber husband and children, and then take 
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the little boy and girl that are left you, and fly 
across the sea to your father's home. 

We are off again in our palanquin ; and the 
next place we call a halt is Saltgar, celebrated for 
producing the finest oranges in all India, and 
equally prolific in mischievous monkeys. The 
ghaut we passed over last night is called the 
Nackanary Ghaut ; and the pass there was odcc 
the terror of all travellers, from its having been 
infested with banditti. Now you may travel alone 
and unarmed, so great progress has civilization 
made in the Madras Presidency. 

Saltgar is a village of high-cast Brahmins; 
hence the whole neighbourhood, which is a pro- 
ductive soil, is in very good cultivation. All 
Indian fruits and vegetables are abundant; but 
the orange-groves in particular excite our admi^ 
ration. We are permitted to stroll in these as 
long as we choose, and, whilst in the gardens, to 
eat as much fruit as we like ; but carry none away 
with you, for this is forbidden. 

Amongst those who avail themselves of the 
privileges of these orange-groves, we may cer- 
tainly rank the monkeys, who, being an object of 
veneration with the Brahmins, are permitted un- 
molested to gather as much fruit as they choose ; 
and certainly they avail themselves of this permit. 
Hundreds of monkeys are on the orange-trees; 
scores of them under the orange-trees ; and barely 
will you see one that is not busily occupied in the 
art of mastication. But they decidedly give a pre- 
ference to mangoes, cocoa-nuts, and other fruits. 
If you should chance to stray in the neighbouriug 
topes, and by any ill chance excite the ire of these 
ni^ile creatures, rest assured a cocoa-nut or two 
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will be dropped upon your head ; and If you 
attempt resistance, woe betide you! Memory 
has made a note of two or three anecdotes in con- 
nexion with these said monkeys, which we here 
retail for the special behoof of the reader. One 
young officer, travelling up to Bangalore to join 
his regiment, was foolish enough to go out shoot- 
ing at Saltgar. Now, the only things to be seen 
were monkeys and Brahmin kites, the latter a 
bird even more reverenced than the monkey. The 
officer shot a kite, and the whole village was up in 
arms. The kite was carried off and buried ; and 
if it had not been for a wholesome dread of the 
law, the officer would have been murdered beyond 
a doubt. However, he, for want of better amuse- 
ment, had the cruelty to fire at an unfortunate 
monkey, which rolled over and died, with all the 
fearful contortions of a human being. He had 
barely time to regain the traveller's bungalow, 
when he was besieged by hordes of monkeys. 
Doors and windows were barricaded, but of no 
avail; for the monkeys climbed the roof, and 
would doubtless, by removing the tiles, have 
forced an entrance, had not the officer's servants 
luckily alarmed the villagers, who unwillingly 
were co^npelled to rescue the Englishman, and 
beat off their semi-deities, which, but for this 
intervention, would have literally torn the man to 
pieces. 

But another and really amusing, though very 
mischievous incident, occurred at this very placC) 
to the late General Trappaud, of the Madras 
army. The general was, at the time of the 
anecdote occurring, paymaster of his regiment, 
which was on the march. Chancing to leave the 
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tent for a few seconds, great was his consternation 
on re-entering, at seeing a huge monkey decamp- 
ing with a large bag mil of gold mohurs, which 
be had left upon the table. A hue and cry was 
instantly raised, and all the servants and sepoya in 
the vicinity gave chase to the agUe thief, who, 
however, reached a banian tree growing on the 
margin of a large tank in safety ; and there, 
from the topmost boughs, set all efforts to capture 
him at defiance. In tlus absurd state of affairs 
guns were resorted to, but all in vain. No sooner 
was a piece aimed, than the monkey was twenty 
yards away; and then the Brahmin population 
begged its life, under stipulation that they would 
Jnake good every stiver missing. Such being the 
Case, the parties seated themselves on the ground, 
and watched operations; and Jacko no sooner 
found himself unmolested, than he undid the bag 
of money, and threw coin by coin into the tank 
below, grinning with infinite satisfaction, after the 
ejection of each shining mohur, to the discomfiture 
of the beholders below. The money, however. 
Was eventually fished up, even to the last fraction ; 
and so that morning's adventure became a tra- 
ditionary joke in India, — always stale for some, 
but handed on from subaltern to cadet, as chance 
or their avocations call them to Saltgar. 

We quit Saltgar, and travel by easy stages 
from bungalow to bungalow, through a country 
that is very beautiful, as viewed by the earlier 
hours of daylight, when birds innumerable are 
singing on the hedges ; and the topes, through and 
near which we pass, resound with the shrill cry of 
the active little grey squirrel, and the softer notes 
of the wood-dove ; but, as the sun rises, the glare 
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and heat become insupportable. Then is it plea- 
pant, in the hotter hours of the day, to have our 
palanquins set down under the cool shade of 
some huge banian-tree growing on the borders of 
some splendid tank, a monument of the riches and 
charity of some of the earlier Indian nabobs and 
chitties, who caused these tanks to be built and 
lined with bricks and mortar, at an immense 
expense, for the exclusive benefit of toilworn 
labourers. Such, for instance, is the tank at this 
present station, which we are now rapidly ap- 
proaching, and which is called Rajah's choultry, 
or the rest house, built by the rajah. But the 
tank is what excites our admiration : it is full a 
quarter of a mile in length, and certainly two 
hundred yards broad. At one extremity is the 
original choultry built by the rajah, and now ex- 
clusively used by native travellers. It contains 
but one large room, with a verandah all round, in 
which are stone couches or rests, built such a 
height as to afford every facility for a poor heavily- 
burthened coolie to deposit his load without assist- 
ance. These kind of rests are to be continually 
met with on the high road ; and they are all the 
work of charity, — these charities, in common with 
fountains of water, apparently dating from many 
hundred centuries back. 

On the opposite side of the choultry is the 
compact new government Bungalow, surrounded 
by a high wall, and surmounted with a couple of 
domes, to effectually exclude the greater heats. 
The tank on either side is lined with a magnifi- 
cent tope of banian and tamarind trees, and under 
the shade of these, close by the margin of the 
pleasant cool tank, we prefer to pitch our tern- 
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porary encampment. The tank^ which is of great 
depth in some parts, is all constructed of solid 
masonry, and we descend to the water's edge 
down some half-dozen broad and convenient steps 
which extend all round the tank. It is pleasant 
to dabble with the cool water during the fierce 
heat of the day, and we would fain plunge our 
fevered frames mto the pleasant stream ; but that 
is a forbidden luxury, and we are strenuously 
reminded of this fact by three or four greasy- 
looking fanatical Brahmins, who have a temple in 
the neighbourhood, and who drink and use this 
water for culinary purposes — hence, as may be 
readily conceived, our touch almost is pollution 
to their water, and they would prevent us even 
approaching its side if they durst. 

There are numbers of fresh-water fish, which 
afford ample sport for such as come provided with 
angling materials ; and as for the topes that sur- 
round the tanks, one may fire away from sunrise 
to sundown amongst their branches with capital 
sport, in the shape of wild pigeons and many 
other edible birds— always a welcome addition to 
the Indian traveller, who can hope for nothing 
but fowls stewed with onions, or curried, every day 
of his journeyings, from the hour he quits the 
Malabar coast till the day he reaches Madras. 

From Rajah's choultry we get to Balchitty 
choultry, another extensive and handsome choul- 
try, with topes, and tanks, and a glorious old 
banian tree, whose many shoots afford so exten- 
sive a shade, that it is said that a whole troop of 
cavalry once found shelter from a severe storm 
under its branches. It is certainly a noble tree, 
a natural forest-palace, a noble jungle caravan&etQi^ 
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where man and beast seek and find shelter. The 
cry of the partridge resounds through the still 
morning air, and quails are abundant in the faddy 
fields through which our bearers carry us, to cut 
off a mile or two in our next long stage, which is 
to a place called Strepermatoor. 

Here we find a large house, a perfect palace in 
its way, situated in complete desolation. On for- 
mer occasions an eccentric old Englishman, who 
had resided so long in India that he had outgrown 
the memory of any one in England, retired to 
this spot to enjoy the remainder of his days by 
affording hospitality to travellers, and here he 
died and was buried, willing his house to the use 
of travellers ; so government takes care of it, and 
keeps it in pretty decent repair, — but the inside 
walls of the house are never fresh whitewashed or 
chimambed (that is, covered over with lime used 
in India, and which admits of a polish, causing the 
walls to resemble marble). The reason, that they 
are never touched is, that every wall in every'room 
is a fund of enter tainmient to the travellers, owing 
to the endless verses, sentiments, names, and dates, 
that have been scribbled from scores of years gone 
hy, by a countless host of travellers of every de- 
scription and gender. The old house is gloomy 
enough, now that we have reached the season 
when the monsoons are about to set in. Only 
we two and our bearers in a house large and 
strangling enough to accommodate twenty travel- 
lers! Our voices find an echo in every empty 
room ; and if we were at all disposed to be super- 
stitious, we might fancy these echoes to be the 
ghosts of old travellers come back to moan over the 
absurd and nonsensical verses they have scribbled. 
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Memory, as the evening is gloomy and the sky 
lowers, and our miserable little candle gives only 
just sufficient light to reveal the surrounding 
gloom^ takes out his tablets, and refers to a most 
absurd rencontre that happened to a friend of ours 
at this very identical Strepermatoor. Arriving 
late and tired from a long stage, wet to the skin 
and hungry, Captain B dismounted one even- 
ing at Strepermatoor, rather glad than otherwise 
to find that other travellers besides himself were to 
be sheltered under the roof of the gloomy old house 
for that night; for even strangers in India are 
sociable when they meet, and civilized society is 
a great boon to a man who, like Captain B— - — , 
had been travelling in solitude, and without inter- 
changing a single word of his mother tongue with 
a single individual. Little, however, did our tra- 
veller dream of the very unpleasant companions 
he was doomed to meet with that day. One man 
came to one window, and beckoned and motioned 
to him in a most mysterious manner ; and Captain 

B had hardly recovered from his surprise at 

this, when another head out of another window 
went through precisely the same pantomime ; and 
between the two he was perfectly at a loss what 
surmise to form, as to the cause of their extra- 
ordinary behaviour. He had, however, no sooner 
set foot in the hall than he was assailed on either 
side by the two travellers, each one striving to 
carry him off as his guest to his own particular 
apartment, and both treating each other with an 
air of intense pity mingled with polite friendship. 
The result proved that the two unhappy men were 
insane, and travelling together under the strange 
hsJlucination that the one was necessary to watch 
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over the other's actions, and each one believing 
himself to be the sane man, and his friend the 
lunatic. It was to warn the new arrival of the 
affliction each was suffering under that the struggle 
had ensued ; and the facts of the case no sooner 
revealed themselves to the alarmed Captain, than 
lie formed some plea for riding forth again in 
search of his baggage ; but it is needless to say 
that, tired as he was, he rode all that night till 
he reached Palaveram, whence a strong escort 
was sent to reconduct, under safe guidance, the 
two unhappy maniacs, who were both officers, 
and had absconded without the knowledge of any 
of their friends or brother officers. 

Here we are at Palaveram, the very place they 
came from, hot and sultry withal. The compounds 
attached to the houses belonging to the different 
officers are void of grass, and parched up to such 
an extent, as to render the refraction from the 
red-hot earth extremely disagreeable to the eyes. 
What a place to send a young man to on his first 
arrival in India I What a contrast to the village 
where Cadet Nobins was born, and gradtmted at 
a neighbouring school, till he became quite a 
literary marvel amongst the villagers, and was 
even thought capable of writing a bookl! the 
pretty cottages with woodbine and other sweet 
flowers, where the sun shone bright and com- 
fortable of a spring eventide, and the fierce cold 
of winter was excluded from the hearth by the 
cheerful blaze of the Christmas log, — where, if ever 
you saw any one peeping out of a window, it was 
either the hale old father of the family, with forty 
years of good health squeezed into his robust form 
and rubicund complexion, or his not less healthy- 
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looking, though rather more serious wife — where 
the only complaint that the young lads and 
maidens laboured under was a tenderness about 
the region of the heart, and the only malady the 
children ever suffered from was too much Christ- 
mas cheer — where pretty damsels sat upon rustic 
stiles, in still more rustic>looking costumes, and 
sung sweet ditties that were caught up and echoed 
by the blackbirds and other feathered songsters, 
such as only Nobins' native village could produce. 
I say, here was a sad and heavy change for the 
unfortunate cadet, transplanted in little more than 
a month's time, ma Alexandria and Suez to wit, 
from the fine, healthy, cool, pleasant, bracing 
country where he was born and bred, to the arid, 
inhospitable, over-baked soil of Palaveram, on 
whose hot parade ground Cadet Nobins, In com- 
mon with some score of other cadets and ensigns, 
goes through the goose step regularly mornings 
and evenings, Sundays only excepted, until the 
rainy weather sets In, and the small camp of new 
arrivals is broken up and dispersed, and scat- 
tered as though by the four winds all over India. 
— Nobins, by way of a relish, being sent to join a 
regiment stationed somewhere about three thou- 
sand miles distant from Palaveram. We think 
of all this, and what the feelings of all the new 
arrivals (aye, and old ones too, for that matter) 
must be as we ride through the dusty roads of 
Palaveram towards St. Thomas' Mount 

The old brigadier who lives on the top of the 
hill, and sports a tall flagstaff^ is as yellow as the 
brightest guinea that lies to his credit in the bank- 
ing establishment, No. so-and-so, Lombard-street, 
or the very hottest, yellowest curry that his head 
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dubash ever places upon his breakfast-table ; yet, 
whenever Nobins calls at his house, or he sees in 
his face the still unwithered blossom of a distant 
clime, brigadier recollects that once upon a time, 
just fifty-seven years ago, he had, if possible, 
a healthier tinge upon his cheeks, and he tells you 
as much, though no one is disposed to give him 
credit for such an apparently fabulous tale. 

The crusty old major, who has had seventeen 
twinges of the liver, during not many more years' 
residence in India, tells a similar tale about him- 
self, and seriously thinks of throwing up the ser- 
vice and retiring to England every time he meets 
with a batch of new arrivals, — a plan very wise 
indeed, if acted upon without loss of time; for 
there is that in the major's hollow, sunken cheek 
and eye, which, in conjunction with the climate of 
Palaveram, forebodes ominously for the next sickly 
season. And even the poor chaplain, who is a per- 
fect shadow himself, never looks into the major's 
pow without a sigh and a fear that the next kindly 
otfice he may be called upon to do will be for one 
more soul called to its account. But hush ! there is 
a uuitHed sound as though of a funeral drum in the 
distance; gnuiually the slow tramp of soldiers draws 
nejirer, and the solemn dirge swells upon the par. 
Here they come, file after fie, with reversed arms, 
and the black crape staining the bright red coat. 
Now plumes are waving in the air, and a gallant 
thnnig, in many uniforms, pass us in solemn review. 
Si^ldiers are carryincr something weighty, covered 
with a brave English flag, and surmounted with 
tl^o swoni and the hat of the dead man. This is 
doubtless the funeral of the sickly major above 
jWIiidcil to» AVe ask the question, and the reply 
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proves, to our astonishment, that the major is in 
perfect health, comparatively speaking; but that 
this poor cold, spiritless thing, now borne in sorrow 
to the grave, was the brave and gay lieutenant of 
yesterday, — the pride of his regiment — the hope of 
his widowed mother in England — the youtn of 
only twenty-three, robust in health and spirits, 
and the victim of a [sudden attack of spasmodic 
cholera ; another sample of everyday occurrences 
in India — another proof that in the midst of life 
we are in death, examples of which are never 
more frequent or more startlingly brought to mind 
than in India ! 

We continue our onward course towards the 
sea-coast. The roads become better, the garden- 
houses livelier in appearance ; fine-looking bamboo 
hedges line the public thoroughfare — carriages and 
horsemen are passing to and fro — the great heat 
of the day is over — and the distant refreshing sea 
breeze just reaches us as we drive into the canton- 
ment of St. Thomas' Mount, the head quarters 
of the Madras artillery, and accredited to be one 
of the healthiest stations in all India. 

At the comer of the vast parade-ground, where 
the fine-looking men of the foot and horse artillery 
are amusing themselves with athletic games as we 
pass, we observe, with pleasure, a church with a 
handsome steeple ; and it being Sunday morning 
to-morrow, we pause, to pass in rest and quietness 
one Sabbath-day after our long and weary journey. 

The morrow arrives, and the long and handsome 
barracks, which extend in a straight line from the 
church the whole length of one side of the parade- 
ground, are a scene of happy bustle, but no con- 
fusion ensues. The muster-roll is called, and the 
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troops assemble in front of the barracks to be 
marched to church. The band precedes the troops, 
playing a lively march ; but, arriving at the church 
gates, the troops file off, the musicians take their 
seats in the gallery west of the organ, where they 
assist in the chants and hymns, and the church, 
though the weather is extremely oppressive and 
hot, is crammed to excess ; for the chaplain is a 
favourite, and he it was that buried the dead officer, 
whose funeral we encountered at Palaveram — con- 
sequently the occasion is more than usually solemn, 
and, in the discourse, allusion is often made to the 
uncertainty of human life ; and many, whose 
hearts beat high as they listen and think of far 
distant friends and home, tremble lest they, too, 
are destined never to set eyes on those they love 
in this world again. 

Sunday passes, and the brightness of the morn- 
ing helps to throw off the gloom of the late occur- 
rence. But there is an additional incentive to 
hilarity, for the junior second lieutenant, a lad of 
some seventeen or eighteen years of age, is going 
to be married this morning to a bride some two 
years his junior ; and, as all the settlement is in- 
vited to a wedding-breakfast, the church is being 
decorated with festoons of flowers by the servants 
of the various officers, and the band is ordered to 
be in attendance at the residence of the father of 
the bride. And so the same good man that buried 
one fond heart yesterday, makes two happy this 
morning ! 

A merry peal sounds from the church-steeple. 
*' Haste to the Wedding " is struck up by the 
band; native servants, with trays covered with 
snow-white napkins, make the tour of the canton- 
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ment from house to house, leaving everywhere 
neat little packets, tied up with white satin rib- 
bons, and containing large slices of wedding-cake 
for junior members of families who have not been 
asked to the breakfast — simply because there was 
no room for them at a table where, perhaps, a 
hundred and fifty guests were seated. And so the 
day passes in happy hilarity ; and so people, who 
come from distant England, die and get buried, 
and lamented over, — else fall in love and get mar- 
ried, and rejoiced over, every week at some one 
station or other in India. 

But here we are, arrived at the presidency 
itself, the London of this part of our vast domi- 
nions in India. The drive down from the Mount 
has been rendered extremely agreeable by the ex- 
cellence of the roads, the swiftness of the horses 
that drew our carriage, and the fact of the day 
having turned out extremely hazy — the sun having 
been obscured the whole morning, very much to 
the delight of the Anglo-Indian population, who 
hail such dull weather with just as much delight 
as an old city clerk does a sunny walk any day in 
the year, in the immediate suburbs of London. 

The garden-houses that we pass on the Mount- 
road, are principally the residences of the civilians 
stationed at Madras, or the wealthier class of mer- 
chants who have their offices in the city of Madras, 
and close by the beach-side. 

Many years since there was a handsome ceno- 
taph, surrounded with high railings, just half-way 
between the Mount and Madras. Here in an even- 
ing military bands used to play, and all the elite of 
both stations congregate to enjoy the cool breeze 
of evening, and discuss the latest news. This 
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cenotaph was erected to the memory of the Mar- 
quis of Cornwallis. The monument still exists, 
but the railings have been removed, and the build- 
ing neglected. 

Madras is divided into several districts, the most 
important of which are Vesserj, Peramboor, Kil- 

fank, the Black town, the Adyr, and St. Thome, 
n each one of these there are one or more 
churches, but St. George's cathedral is on the 
Mount road. 

In Fort St. George there is a fine church called 
St. Mary's, and the Scotch kirk is in Kilpank. 
But, in our humble opinion, the handsomest church 
in India is the Vessery church, a gothic building. 

Besides these churches, there are a vast number 
of chapels belonging to dissenters, and different 
sects and persuasions. 

The first bishop appointed was Daniel Corrie, an 
excellent holy man, whose memory is still revered 
by those who remember his affable, fatherly dispo- 
sition, during his brief but useful career. The 
present is the third bishop of Madras. Before 
the creation of that see the whole presidency was 
under the diocese of the bishop of Calcutta. 

But we are here at the beach side of Madras, 
and the Old Arm Chair once more transformed. 
This time it has assumed the shape of a native, 
haokerrv of the better sort, drawn by a couple of 
stuuly little bullocks with large humps on their 
bucks, and driven by Oppasawmy, our poorly clad 
oimohman ; we ourselves, for the present, person- 
nthig ll<\ms!\wmy Chitty and Ragavah Row, two 
respectable Tamil gentlemen, returning from our 
otKoos in the custom-house (where we get about 
tfixty rui>ees a month, in consideration for services 
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as writers, which occupy us from nine in the 
morning till five in the evening). Notwithstand- 
ing hard work and small returns, we can afford to 
keep our hackerry, and our grandfathers left us a 
house in the Thieving Bazaar near Black Town, 
where Mrs. Ramsawmy Chitty and Mrs. Ragavah 
Row are now anxiously awaiting our return from 
office, the curry having been ready and the rice 
boiled full half an hour ago- Our high caste per- 
mits us to drink nothing but water or cocoa-nut 
milk, and we restrict our dinners and breakfasts 
to vegetable curries, being forbid to touch meat. 
Under these peculiar circumstances, our sixty 
rupees per mensem go as far with us as six hun- 
dred would with an Englishman; and instead 
of grumbling about the pay, we feel very well con- 
tented, investing at least half our annual income in 
some safe house where they give us eight per cent., 
by which means, if our lives are spared, we shall 
soon be wholly independent of government offices. 
With such soothing and agreeable reflections, we are 
being driven towards home. The hour is the fashion- 
able nour at Madras for the beau monde to prome- 
nade the beach, and there is no lack of handsome 
conveyances, and parties of ladies and gentlemen 
riding to and fro, and inhaling the cool fresh breeze 
of evening, and the pleasant marine smell of the 
sea-side, with such gusto as only those can conceive, 
who like themselves have been undergoing the 
process of being dried alive by the fierce heat of 
the land wind, that has been blowing like a gust 
from a furnace throughout the day. 1 fear that 
our hackerry cuts a very poor figure amongst so 
many elegant conveyances ; however, we will con- 
template the carriages and their contents as they 
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pass, and reckon up on the digits of our minds' 
hands, how these gay gentlemen and ladies stand, 
comparatively speaking, with ourselves, as regards 
the exact position of affairs at our respective 
bankers. 

To commence, then, here are we, a Chitty and 
Kow. We can conscientiously lay our hands upon 
our empty stomachs (without, however, deranging 
the straw that is tied around them as limits for 
to-night's supper) , and we can further declare that 
we don't owe a farthing in the world, have a 
balance in our favour of about 5,000 rupees a head, 
besides certain loose monies at home gradually ac- 
cumulating, and left there as a stand-by for any 
sudden household demand. Now, let us bow down 
and make a respectful salaam to this carriage that 
IS passing us, drawn by two elegant flea-bitten 
greys, and carrying a burthen of one very old 
gentleman with three fair houris of daughters, who 
have only just returned from England. This old 
gentleman is a judge of the Fougdoree Adowlet, 
and a member of council to boot, styled by every 
one honourable, living with all the luxury and 
state of a prince, spending three times his income 
per annum. And his bankers (so he told Oppa- 
sawmy, who lent him a thousand pounds yester- 
day) are Messrs. Pump and Co. of Aldgate — very 
great bankers they are we fear, but sadly slow in 
paying bills drawn upon them ; else how could such 
a rich man as the honourable counsellor just passed 
us, have been obliged to borrow money to the 
amount of a lac and a half of rupees ! If the 
honourable counsellor should chance to die to-mor- 
row, I fear that Messrs. Pump w^ould be still 
JoDgerin lic[uidating his accounts; so between you 
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and me, Ba^vah Row, I would rather have our 
hackerry and humble bullocks, than all the Sudder 
judge's outward but empty display. 

But this is only one case out of the lot, and we 
should be very unjust to condemn all by one black 
sheep. There are many poorer but far more honour- 
able and honest Englishmen in India, and many 
that unfortunately may rank as greater rogues. 

Look at the sea, how furiously it is lashing the 
strong masonry work that the residents have been 
compelled to build, to preserve the whole presi- 
dency from being swept away in rough weather ! 
We can feel the spray distinctly in our hackerry, 
though a hundred yards from where the last surf 
breaks ; but this is nothing to what it sometimes 
is during the fury of a gale. Ask Memory to pro- 
duce his tablets, and he will give you a description 
of a gale he experienced at Madras some fifteen 
years since — such a one as periodically, at inter- 
vals of every ten or twenty months, visits the pre- 
sidency — a gale that had more the nature of a 
tornado than a hurricane, and which lasted with 
only half an hour's break for eight and forty hours, 
without abating in fury. We were then living 
within half a mile of the beach, in a large, substan- 
tial, brick-built house, surrounded by an extensive 
compound, abounding with tamarind, mango, cocoa- 
nut, and other large fruit trees. 

The day before the storm commenced, the 
weather had been more than usually oppressive ; 
there was a lurid glare in the sky and atmosphere, 
a dull heavy tinge upon the ocean that made the 
brow ache again, as we gazed forth at the shipping 
in the quiet still hour of an Indian mid-day. The 
surf had never been less boisterous in the recoUec- 
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tion of the oldest resident European; Indeed it 
was so calm that ships' boats could easily have 
communicated with the shore, which, as is well 
known, would have been an unprecedented occur- 
rence in the annals of Madras — ships being com- 
pelled to employ, in ordinary weather, Mossulah 
boats to ply between the shore and outside the 
surf, for the most ordinary purposes ; these boats 
being constructed entirely without nails, stitched 
together with cocoa-nut fibres, and having the par- 
tition between each plank so caulked, as that the 
whole might yield and give and return, in lieu of 
oftering any resistance to the terrific force of the 
waves. In the roughest weather catamarans are 
employed, either to render assistance, or to warn 
a ship of its danger, and these catamarans consist 
of two strong planks firmly lashed together, 
paddled by two natives in an almost natural state 
as regards dress, and who, exposed as they con- 
tinually are to the violent force of the breakers, 
and the imminent risk of being devoured by sharks, 
nevertheless, for a very small remuneration, ven- 
ture out a great distance to sea, and have sufficient 
alertness and spirit to avoid those catastrophes, 
which one would fancy inevitable to people in 
their position. 

Manv are the tales — some perfectly true— re- 
oounted about the hardy bravery of these bold 
iishermen, in their unequal contests with the hide- 
ous sliarks which so much infest the surf of Ma- 
dras, but in msmy of which contests they have come 
ort* victors. But before proceeding to witness the 
appn>i\ching gale, and as a laughable instance of 
the superstition of Englishmen not many centu- 
ries since, we may here remark that a vessel for 
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the first time nearing the roads of Madras^ and 
perceiving one of the catamarans approaching from 
I distance^ so far off that only the two naked 




CATAMARAN MEK. 



igures of the natives, and the paddles they plied, 
vere visible from the ship^s decks, immediately put 
ibout again and stood out to sea, causing an entry 
o be inserted in the ship's log-book, to the effect 
p 
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that the whole crew, master, mates, and sailors 
included, had at such and such an hour distinctly 
seen with the naked eye from the ship^s quarter- 
deck, tvDO blctck devils playing at single stick in the 
sea ! Wherefore, I presume under protest, they 
relinquished (being smitten with terror) all ideas 
of trading with the natives. 

But to return to our storm. The surf was very 
quiet, and broke gently agsdnst the shingles on the 
sea beach ; the sea breeze, usually punctual to the 
hour, lagged behind, and left us parched, and 
scorched, and gasping for a breath of air. The 
roadstead was very full of shipping, containing 
besides a number of large sized English and 
foreign vessels, a perfect fleet of native dhonies 
and grab brigs. The whole forenoon boats had been 
busy discharging or loading cargo ; but soon after 
midday, the loud report of a solitary cannon boomed 
through the still air, awaking echoes far and wide, 
and alarming multitudes of noisy crows ; simulta- 
neously a peculiar flag appeared at the stimmit 
of the master attendant's flag-stafl*, and instantly 
every boat alongside of every ship was seen pulling 
as fast as they could be managed towards the shore. 
Nor was this all, taking a telescope, we could dis- 
cover that the men on board the ships were all as 
busy as ants, scrambling up the rigging, rushing 
down the rigging, climbing fore and aft ; in short, 
on board of every ship there appeared to be a tre- 
mendous conunotion. By and by a heavy look- 
ing lanre man of war, which appeared to be lying 
fiist asleep on the water just opposite the fort, 
suddenly awoke to life and activity again. Out 
flew twenty sails at the same instant — ^then came 
H broadside of guns — and the frigate nodded 
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genteelly to tbe city, and then turned her back upon 
us, and was fairly off to sea. Ten minutes aftei- 
wards, thirty other ships were in her track — twenty 
minutes afterwards, and the whole native fleet 
were following — so that absolutely, by five o'clock 
in the evening, there was not a smgle ship in the 
roadstead ; and the reason of all this sudden panic 
was that one gun, and that singular flag hoisted 
at the master attendant's flagstaff head, both of 
which resulted from the indications of a barometer 
made somewhere in London. 

Ha — ^ha — ha ! quoth you and I, the Chitty and 
the Eow, to think of people being such fools as to 
be guided by a little piece of quicksilver, and to 
run away ever so far just when the weather is 

Eropitious for discharging and loading. Wait a 
ttle, friend Chitty and friend Row, for here we 
stand upon the look-out, gazing upon the tranquil 
sea and the fleet under sail, which have barely 
made much progress from the anchorage. Now 
look out, and see how the breeze catches the fore- 
most vessels ; see how they careen and lie over to 
the wind, and how those behind them, taking hint 
by their positions, shorten sail, and so prepare for 
the stiff breeze coming to announce the hurricane. 
There now, they have all caught it, and away they 
fly in opposite directions, all striving hard, how- 
ever, to hold a good luff. Half an hour more, and 
not a sail is to be seen. But whilst we have been 
thus occupied gazing upon the distant horizon, 
what a change has taken place on the sea beach 
close by us ! Why, the surf is now breaking 
nearly half as high as the verandah we are watch- 
ing it &om, and yet not a breath of the coming 
gale has yet reached this shore. But coming it is^ 
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and that rapidly too, for the dark black line on 
the horizon grows taUer and taller ; a heavy gloom 
obscures the light of day; countless shoals of 
birds, cawing and screaming, are flying inland as 
far as they can, from the approaching scene of . 
destruction and tempest wrath. Palanquins, and 
cabs, and carriages, fly by as rapidly as they can, 
bearing merchants and officials to their respective 
homes, which they may barely reach before the 
tempest bursts. Public and private offices, shops, 
and magazines, are closed and being closed; the 
windows and doors are safely barricaded with 
huge bars and other weighty substances. We 
ourselves are occupied in like manner in our pri- 
vate residences, leaving a retreat round the veran- 
dah available, in case the first outburst of the 
storm should prove too strong for endurance. 
And now, though the sun is yet high in the hori- 
zon, a shadow dark as night has fallen upon the 
earth, and the yet distant voice of the tempest 
winds faintly reach the ear, as they hurry on, 
yelling like a pack of blood-hounds upon the track 
of their unfortunate prey. Ever and anon the 
distant sheet lightnings cast a sickly yellow flame 
oyer the horizon, and there is a murmuring as of 
distant thunder; cattle are lowing mournfully from 
the insecure barns where they are pent up, to risk 
the fury of the storm, fodderless and waterless. 
Now and then a frightened pigeon skims the sur- 
face of the earth, in futile efforts to reach its ^s- 
tant home, before the fury of the tempest over- 
whelms its tiny strength. 

And the sea ! Oh, the sea is a grand spectacle 
to look upon ! The huge waves, black and murky, 
roUmg in from afar with a restless vengeance, 
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and the surf, full three miles in width, bursting 
with foaming rage, and scattering the white 
showers of foam high up against the palpably dark 
horizon! A furious rush across the waters of 
wind and rain ensues, racing together for the 
mastery over the earth ; but the rain reaches us 
first, and falls heavily upon the gound ; and then 
the first shock of the hurricane bursts around us. 
Now God have pity upon those poor souls whose 
ships are vainly trying to beat off the dark lee 
shore, in such a fearful gale as this! for what 
strength or cunning of man could ever withstand 
the shock after shock, hurled upon the devoted 
barks by stormy seas and hurricane blasts ? 

But look we to ourselves for the present ; for, 
even while speaking, there has swept by us one 
mighty tornado, uprooting and sweeping before it 
trees that have braved the storm through centuries 
of time. Aye, and the spray of the sea is carried 
full five miles inland, over house and tree. There 
is a mighty struggle between the iron-bound gate 
of a neighbour's house, and the next wild blast 
that is sweeping by us; the hinges, mighty in 
strength to man, bend like a reed, and crack and 
burst; and then the gate is vanquished, and the 
yelling demons of the tempest carry it away high 
up in the air, and higher still, wheeling it round 
and round on its onward flight, till the large 
gate looks like a speck upon the murky atmo- 
sphere. And still the gale is yelling and screech^ 
ing, and roaring and tearing by us. Now, tremble 
and stoop, and crouch as the red glare of the hot 
forked lightning is followed by the deafening crash 
of heaven's loud artillery, and watch the devasta- 
tion amongst the tall cocoa-nut trees : giants of 
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the forest stricken even to death by the demon 
power of the tempest, borne by mighty winds as 
pall-bearers, and so cast many hundred yards from 
whence their mother roots lie buried. 

Our house, thank Heeven, is tempest proof, and 
so are most of the other habitations in Madras: 
barely one, however, escapes losing a door or a 
window or two ; and some of these may, perhaps, 
be carried a league or two inland. 

But how fares our friend Apposawmy, the driver 
of the hackerry ? Shall we plunge into his hut 
and see ? Here we are in the very centre of the 
village of huts, which look like so many beehives, 
as regarded through a magnifier, and yet not so 
much magnified either, as to admit of our entering 
the door without going on all fours. Once inside, 
and we discover Apposawmy and his wife and four 
children, and six chickens and a couple of ducks, 
all nestling against that side of the wall which is 
best secured from the fury of the tempest. They 
have one consolation, — that if all the house fell 
upon their heads, the only inconvenience suffered 
would be, perhaps, a slight bruise from a bamboo, 
for the tightly-thatched roof would undoubtedly 
take wing, and leave the circular mud walls stand- 
ing. There is a strong smell of curried salt fish 
and bringals in our hackerry-driver's hut ; so we 
crawl back again to our own abode, and still the 
gale continues with unabated force. 

Night arrives, and supper-time, and the cook 
manages to get us some mulligatawny, for which 
Madras is celebrated; and then we turn in and 
listen fearfully to the roaring of the tempest, till 
towards morning there is a pause ; then comes a 
Jiortvy shower of rain, which lulls us to sleep in 
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peaceful security, for we know the fury of the 
tempest has spent itself, and so we sleep; and 
when we awake up again — ^as we manage to do 
almost by daylight — we hear the rain pattering, 
and it is still blowing very fresh, comparatively, 
however, child's play to what it was yesterday. 
So we venture to open one window, and look out 
upon the havock committed. 

Bless us, what a scene of desolation 1 Where 
there was a tope of trees yesterday, barely one is 
left standing. Scores of trees have had all their 
branches torn off; tens of scores been entirely 
uprooted ; bungalows been unroofed ; flower-gar- 
dens carefully dug up, as though a plough bad 
passed over the place; the waters of the tanks 
and rivers have swollen so much, that half the 
country seems inundated ; oxen and cows, sheep 
and goats, domestic poultry and wild game, birds 
of all descriptions, with hares, snakes, and other 
reptiles, have perished by the hundred, and are 
thickly strewing the compounds around. But 
this is not all ; we mount up to the terrace-top, 
and holding hard by the balustrade, gaze towards 
the sea, and there we see a busy multitude of 
hardy catamaran-men, flying over a surf that is 
breaking mountains high. The whole beach is 
strewed with timber, and wet bales, and smashed 
barrels, and Heaven knows what not besides ; for 
we fear to look too closely, lest the eye should be 
shocked with the fearful havoc committed amongst 
the crews' of those hapless ships that have been 
caught by the fury of the hurricane, far out at 
sea, and forced in with demon triumph, and a 
strength that made anchors and chains a mockery, 
and so dashed upon the surf-ridden beach. 
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This, Indeed, will prove a festival for the hungry 
sharks — a day of sorrow and mourning to many 
an absent, fond heart However, no eflFort is left 
undone to save the crews from a watery grave. 
The governor in person stands upon the beach, 
surrounded by a staff of active oflB^cers, under 
whose directions the catamaran-men work with a 
good will, for no massotah boat could live in such 
a surf, and the exertions to save the shipwrecked 
men depend entirely upon the skill and perseve- 
rance of the catamaran-men. 

Going down stairs to see how the lower apart- 
ments have fared during the hurricane, we find 
the billiard room quite a Noah's ark of birds, 
animals, and reptiles, that have come in to seek 
refuge from the storm; and, from the window 
of the billiard room, we behold a perfect flood. 
There is a rainbow, too, in the heavens, full of 
merciful nromise, as being the seal of a bountiful 
contract between Him who stilleth the raging of 
the waves, and who holds the four winds in his 
hand, and man — ^between the Creator and the 
croatiure. 

Not having been prepared for such a sudden 
inundation of water, which, though the gale has 
considerably diminished in strength, keeps rising 
higher and higher, we are perplexed with a hun- 
dred alarming notions. Suppose the water was to 
rijjo some hidf-dozen feet higher, and confine us 
t>ntxn?ly to the upper story. Suppose the kitchen 
Wtt$ washed away, with the cook and cooking 
ap)varatus complete, what in the world are we to 
di^ tVvr a dinner? Suppose the store room» with 
our ^x months' supply of rice and ghee, was 
to tttll iu, what a horrible famine it would occasion 
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in the household ! Or, suppose the house itself, the 
foundations being well saturated with water, gave 
evident symptoms of tumbling in upon our heads, 
by what conceivable means could we escape, or 
where could we go for rescue, when all the city is 
involved in the same calamity, and there is not a 
dry spot to set the foot upon within a good three 
miles, where the land rises near the red hills ? 

These are very alarming ideas — results which 
ou^t to be prepared against ; so our first precau- 
tion is to ransack the store room of all available 
goods, which the servants and ourselves, working 
with a good will, carry up aloft, and then we 
order out the best washing tub, the only avail- 
able conveyance in a flood; and now, if you 
please, sit as quiet as you can, whilst, with the aid 
of a long pole, I pilot you to the further end of 
the compound, where the poultry yard is situated. 
We go to the rescue of the cocks and hens. Now, 
pray be careful, for we are passing over a prickly 
pear hedge, and if a capsize would be disagreeable 
at any time, it undoubtedly would prove so at the 
present moment — kicking against prickly thorns 
not being conducive in assisting us to right the 
tub. But here we are, however, safely stranded 
upon the steps of the poultry house, which is 
fortunately in an elevated position. How wretch- 
edly unhappy! how cold, wet, and hungry, the 
cocks and hens do look ! We search in vain for 
the ducks: taking advantage of the (to them) 
congenial state of the weather, they have deter- 
mined to cater themselves for a day or so ; so we 
return with a tubload of fowls, and turn them 
into an empty bedroom up stairs, to be fattened up 
against a famine. Every punkah, in every room 
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down stairs, is swarming with squirrels, crows, and 
sparrows. Many unwelcome refugees, such as 
snakes, scorpions, &c. meet with a most inhos- 
pitable reception from the servants. Night again 
closes in, still dark and stormy, for the monsoon 
has set in ; the gale, however, abates during the 
night, and the next morning the sun shines out as 
hot as ever; the waters disappear rapidly from 
off the earth, and by the afternoon the ground is 
hot and dry again, with much grass springing up 
in every direction ; the crows, and the sparrows, 
and the squirrels, have all gone forth again, and 
are busily occupied foraging for food, which they 
doubtless grievously looked for the last day or 
two ; and so the storm is over, and so, at intervals 
of some years, come and go these terrific hurricanes, 
leaving behind them fearful testimony of the 
havoc they have committed on all sides. 

Before leaving Madras, we propose taking a run 
into the country, to that part called the centre 
division, comprising Arcot, Chittore, and Vellore. 
We go to Arcot first, and to accomplish this feat, 
determine to purchase a couple of cheap palkees, 
which our friends the Chitty and the Row, under- 
take to get us from the thieving bazaar. Now, I 
must tell you that this said thieving bazaar is 
the Petticoat-lane of Madras — a kind of licensed 
market, where receivers of stolen goods send these 
dishonestly acquired treasures in common with 
second-hand furniture, &c. bought up at public 
auctions. We have no qualms of conscience, 
however, as regards the palanquins, for no one 
ever heard of a palanquin being stolen. So get- 
ting into our newly-acquired ones, we travel all 
night, and at about seven o'clock next morning 
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reach Arcot, once celebrated for the wealth of its 
nabobs. This is the station of one of the cavalry 
regiments^ and we are hospitably received by the 
officers, who insist upon our dining at their mess. 
With the exception of flies, mosquitos, and intense 
heat, there is little or nothing to be seen at Arcot, 
though once it was a very wealthy and important 
city. Now, amongst other marvellous changes 
that our Old Arm-Chair and ourselves have under- 
gone, there can be none more exalted and sudden 
than the present, when, whilst even speaking, we 
feel ourselves gradually rising a great height from 
the earth. The arm-chair is changed into a how- 
dah, and we are journeying towards Chittore on 
one of the baggage elephants, belonging to some 
of our friends at Arcot. I must confess the motion 
is far from being agreeable, but there is a novelty 
in it; and with a little patience and endurance 
we may hereafter, if we are spared to return to 
England, astonish our untra veiled acquaintance by 
casually alluding to the last time we rode out on 
an elephant. 

What a mild, gentle creature this huge leviathan 
of strength is to be sure, and how tamely and sub- 
missively he permits the rider to ill-use him ! Not 
that he hurts him much, for I imagine every dig 
that he gives with his sharp-pointed iron barely 
exceeds a flea-bite to the elephant, who is amusing 
himself by rolling a ball with his trunk — bowling 
it in a straight line along the road with such 
inconceivable force, that the ball fairly disappears 
in the distance ; but the road is a straight one, 
and the brute has his eyes about so, that by and 
by, when we have quite forgot all about it, 
suddenly he stops and picks up the ball again, and 
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flings it before him once again, each time exposing 
us in the howdah to a most unmerciful shaking. 
But all this is pardonable, and even pleasant, and 
we enjoy the jaunt, because, from our elevated 
position we enjoy an extensive view of the country 
around us, which is gradually increasing in interest, 
as we near the hilly country of Chittore. Stately 
trees are plentiful, interspersed with rice fields 
and grain plantations; grain being a S|>ecie8 of 
lintil, used exclusively in India for horses, being a 
wholesome and nourishing food for them, when 
boiled and allowed to cool. Occasional villages 
add variety to the scenery ; and there are portions 
of the road-steep descents as we enter upon the 
hilly country, so thickly wooded, and forming an 
avenue of such stately trees, that even we, high 
up as we are, appear pigmies in comparison to the 
lofty trees around us. 

Here, at the bottom, a deliciously cool and 
well-shaded brook murmurs pleasantly over its 
pebbly bed, and wild flowers grow in profiision 
upon the banks. Here, Master elephant takes it 
into his head to amuse himself at our expense; 
and so, first breaking off a huge bough from a 
neighbouring tree, he dips it in the water, and 
slashes it about in such a manner as to expose us 
to a perfect shower of wet. The driver, however, 
soon compels him to drop this ; so, determined to 
be revenged, he charges his trunk full as it can 
hold, and then, quietly aiming it over his shoulder, 
squirts it all over us. Alas! what a miserable 
plight we are in ! Mud and water from head to 
foot, and yet irresistibly compelled to laugh at the 
very absurdity of the occurrence. 

We get out into the open country again, and 
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then the sun and the air soon dry our' clothes. 
But they remain bespattered very much after 
the manner of a leopard skin, and the conse- 
quence is, that we are the butt for the rest of the 
journey to a party of young officers, who are 
returning successful from a boar-spearing expedi- 
tion, and whose great exuberance of animal spirits 
shower forth pleasant missiles of merriment at 
our own expense. However, we laugh as much 
as they do, and so jog on together, the best of 
friends conceivable. 

At last we reach Chittoor, a very handsome 
little town of garden-houses, and the residence of 
a judge and his registrar, a collector, and four or 
five assistants, a doctor, and two military officers, 
with a detachment of sepoys. If there is any- 
thing that Chittoor is celebrated for, it is the 
excellence of its mangoes, which are superlatively 
the best flavoured in all India, though not equal 
in size to those of Arcot. Chittoor is a rich 
country for grain, and the collectorate yields a 
better revenue than any of a like size in the presi- 
dency ; but, in other respects, it has not much of 
novelty or attraction for the stranger, unless, 
indeed, you be fond of tiger or chetah hunting, in 
which case you will find ample occupation, as the 
very hill round which the garden-houses are scat- 
tered, and where people drive and ride of an 
evening, abounds with chetahs and hyasnas, and 
you can hire natives from the village to accompany 
you with guns and spears. But if this be your 
determination, you will permit me to say that 
I will take m^ hat and wish you good evening, 
for I have no idea of exposing limb and life to the 
vagaries of a ferocious tiger. We once had rather 
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a narrow escape from the embraces of a royal tiger 
in this very place Chittoor, and that when the 
danger was not of our own seeking. A young 
civilian kept a pet tiger in a cage, which proved 
not suflSciently strong to hold him. And so Master 
BiUy, aa this brute was called, managed to get loose 
early one morning, when we were out for our daily 
ride, and, much to our consternation and surprise, 
we saw him trotting towards us with all the cun- 
ning of a cat. But having a good start, and the 
horse being dreadfully alarmed, we got home first 
and armed the servants, and then Master Billy 
came to an untimely end. So much for Chittore 
and tigers. 

We are now off to Vellore, en route back to 
Madras, for the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany's steamer will be there in three days, and by 
Jier we proceed to BengaL Arriving at Vellore, 
we discover that there is not much to choose 
between it and Arcot. Both are hot, sultry, dusty 
places, with plenty of mosquitoes, and grasshop- 
pers, and green bugs. Vellore has always an 
m&ntry regiment stationed in its fort ; and apropos 
of this fort, we may observe that it is one of the 
atronffest and best in the whole presidency, — and 
the ditches around are swarming with hungry 
alligators, which are supported by the contribu- 
tions of the inhabitants, who throw all the offal 
and the carrion into the fort or its suburbs. 

In 1806 a most deplorable occurrence took 
place at Vellore, where the sons of Tippoo Sahib 
were then state prisoners. Having been injudi- 
ciously kept within so close a proximity of a 
country and people which their ancestors down to 
their father had held in subjectioUi and ajuon^^t 
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whom manT recollected, (especially the Moslems,) 
with fanatical gratitude, the benefits heaped upon 
themselTCd and their families bj the once great 
hero Tippoo ; it was, therefore, bnt natural, that 
some effort should be made bj a newly conquered 
people, who were yet unaccustomed to, and could 
not therefore appreciate, the forms of British 
gOTemment in comparison to the thraldom they 
had only just been liberated from, — I say it was 
natural that they should endeavour to reinstate 
the sons of Tippoo in the position to which they 
were bom. Accordingly, the sepoys of the different 
regiments stationed within the town and fort of 
Vellore were bribed over by the agents of a dark 
plot, which, unfortunately, was carried out with 
success. At a given signal, in the dead of the 
night, every European officer and soldier was 
massacred by his sepoys, besides many of the 
ladies and children. Some few escaped, and were 
hospitably sheltered by the poorer classes of pa- 
riahs^ who hid them in dry wells, and other places 
least likely to excite suspicion. One man, in the 
confusion, and bloodshed, and riot, was fortunate 
enough to escape through the gates before they 
were cU^sed by the mutineers, and being well 
mounted, he galloped straight to Arcot, where 
the Queen s dragoons under Colonel Gillespie 
were then stationed. This gallant corps lost no 
tune in hastening to the scene of massacre, and 
though they arrived too late to save the life of a 
single officer, they were amply revenged upon the 
scoundrels who had plotted and carried into execu- 
tion this dark scheme — more than six hundred 
prisoners being made from amongst the insurgents, 
most of whom were shot as they were taken. But 
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the Indian sepoy is a very different man now from 
what he was at that period, and has established his 
reputation as a brave soldier and a faithfiil subject 
by many late important battles, where their skill, 
and courage, and fidelity, were put to the utmost 
test. 

So we get back to Madras, and embark for 
Calcutta, on board of the steamer that leaves 
immediately. We secured our passage as far as 
Suez, vid Calcutta and Bombay; and as the weather 
is remarkably fine, we can sit upon the poop under 
a fine thick awning, enjoying the cool, fresh, neal thy 
sea breeze all the day through — aye, and during a 
greater portion of the night, when it chances to be 
moonlight. Bless us, what a boatload of children 
and sickly ladies, followed by another boatload 
of liver complaints! I do hope that the pure 
sea air and the change altogether, may prove 
beneficial to the poor sufferers, and that those 
noisy little boys and girls won't disturb them or 
ourselves overmuch during the passage, with their 
boisterous merry romping, such, for instance, as 
upsetting buckets of tar or paint-oil over the 
spotless aecks, and thereby entailing divers whip- 
pings from mammas and nurses, and much wrathful 
indignation from the captain, mates, and crew of 
the steamer. 

Here we are at last fairly off to sea, and very 
glad we are, too, to get away from the disagreeable 
anchorage at Madras, where the vessel is always 
mtching and rolling, even at the best of seasons. 
The first place of any note that we pass is Coringa, 
where a great many coasting vessels are built, and 
a great aeal of rice grown to load these vessels 
withr The master attendant's boat is waiting for 
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US in the offing, so that the steamer has only to 
slacken speed to enable the boatmen to come near 
enough to throw up the mail bag to the officer on 
the main chain, and then the old master attendant 
waves his old hat and wishes us a pleasant voyage, 
for he has known the captain for the last half 
century. 

And so we press on steam again, until we find 
ourselves off Massulipatam. The captain is obliging 
enough to give us tins information, for the land is 
low, and the water so shallow, that we are obliged 
to keep almost out of sight of the shore. We, 
however, happen to have lived there upon one 
occasion for nearly eighteen months, and recol- 
lection of Massulipatam is not very encouraging, 
for of all the stations in India, it classes Massuli- 
patam as the most detestable. Situated in the 
very centre of a vast plain of sand, with prolific 
prickly pear hedges on every side, for seven 
months in the year, day and night, excepting a 
few hours in the afternoon when the sea breeze 
sets in, a fierce scorching wind blows over this 
terrible cantonment, destructive alike to animal 
and vegetable life, and ruinous to household furni- 
ture and books. To these latter, in addition to 
these horrible long shore winds, there is another 
terrible enemy to encounter, and these are white 
ants, countless hordes of which, in the monsoons, 
complete the utter annihilation of books and pic- 
tures, if not well cared for, in one single night. 
Whilst the hot winds curl and burst the strongest 
and handsomest binding, white ants so scientifically 
dissect the interior, that though the whole surface 
even to the gilt edge may retain its ordinary 
9ppearance> the least touch with the finger will 
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cause it instantaneously to crumble away into dust. 
Woe betide that house into whose beams white 
ants have penetrated ! and, still worse, woe betide 
the hapless ship where only a dozen of these crea- 
tures may have found their way on board ! Unless 
by some lucky accident discovered in time, they 
will work on quietly but rapidly, till either the 
house fall crumbling to the ground, or the ship 
dnk with all hands at sea. But, of course, in all 
buildings, whether ashore or afloat in India, due 
precaution is always taken, by using quantities 
of pitch, resin, turpentine, and other preventives, 
to obviate the possibility of these destructive 
insects being enabled to bore a hole big enough 
for a mite in any beam. 

Seven months' hot winds and suffering at Mas- 
sulipatam, — two months allotted to a vile visitation 
of every imaginable nauseous insect, from the de- 
testable green bug to grasshoppers of a monstrous 
size ! No sooner has the sun set at six o'clock, and 
lights been introduced at seven, by which time it 
is sure to be dark all the year round at Massuli- 
patam, than insect multitudes begin to flock in, 
and you have no hope of rest or quiet for the 
whole night through^ The three remaining months 
of the year may be devoted to the monsoons — 
rainy weather, and damp, unhealthy nights ; then 
come diarrhoea and cholera, hand in hand with 
typhus aiid other bad fevers, and the churchyard 
yawns wider than ever, and poor dead men, — dc»d 
in the prime of life, and suddenly — ^are let doWn 
into their last long home, in a grave half fidl of 
water, and the mud falls heavily on them from 
the grave-digger's spade. 

Go into the churchyard there, and reckon the 
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graves, and count the tombstones; and recollect, 
besides, how many are lying, young men, full of 
promise and honour, who had none to place even 
a wooden stave to mark the spot where they were 
laid. Pause amongst the rank weeds, which grow 
so luxuriantly in the rich soil of dead men's bones, 
— I say, pause here, and read epitaph after epitaph, 
from the one placed over the simple soldier, who, 
I presume, composed it himself, in very wretched 
rhyme, to the short inscription placed over a young 
ensign, whose name, date of birth, and death, is all 
that is inscribed — save two lines, which express all 
that remained of hope in that fond mother's heart 
who caused this stone to be placed over her child's 
grave : — 

" God takes the good, too good on earth to stay. 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away." 

For my part, the weather is too hot and unhealthy 
to remain any longer at Massulipatam, so I jump 
back to the steamer, remembering, however, to take 
with me, as purchases, some madapollem — a species 
of cloth manufactured at Massidipatam, and ex- 
ported to all parts of the world, — as also palampoors, 
or light bed-quilts, for which Massulipatam is equally 
famous ; and before I put these into my trunks, 1 
open them for curiosity's sake, and because I have 
my doubts; and there, sure enough, carefully 
wrapped up in the folds, are a few specimens of 
the natural history of Massulipatam, as regards 
the insect creation. But having had ample ex- 
perience of these on shore, we speedily shake them 
into the sea ; and then locking up the purchases 
in our trunks, steam away for Vizagapatam, where 
we duly arrive early next morning. 
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The white little fortress and the pleasant green 
hills of Yizagapatam are no sooner sighted, than 
the Old Arm Chair is whisked ashore again, and 
turned into a tonjon, or Indian sedan chair, which, 
in point of fact, is nothing more or less than a 
cabriolet body, carried upon poles by six men at a 
time, — three in front and three behind. Where 
we land at Vizagapatam, is just outside of the 
fort, into which latter we are carried at a rapid 
pace, and deposited at the door of a hospitable 
friend. Vizag. is the very antithesis of Massuli- 
patam in every respect, — climate, scenery, &c.; 
for there are very few stations in India that enjoy 
a better reputation, as being healthy, pleasantly 
situated, and abounding in pleasant drives and 
rides, besides holding forth every conceivable in- 
ducement for sportsmen. 

Vizagapatam may be divided into two parts, — 
the old and the modern town. The old town 
comprises the fort, wherein are stationed a wing 
of European invalids, and the suburban houses 
and villages, wherein dwell Portuguese and half- 
caste merchants, the families of country sea cap- 
tains, and a few pensioned officers and soldiers. 
The new town, now called Wattair, is about three 
miles' pleasant drive from the fort, and consists 
exclusively of the dwelling houses of the chaplain, 
commanding officer, and the officers of the native 
infEintry regiment stationed at that cantonnient» 
besides the residence of the collector of the dis- 
trict, and one or two subordinate civilians. The 
sepoy lines occupy a space about half-way between 
the two towns. When we resided there, some 
fourteen years since, a new Protestant church had 
only just then been erected, and the present arcb- 
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rtr-a oc Madras, the Yen. Yincent Shortkid, 
cii'ezi our chapSiin. 

Bo: to remm to the fort. We are set down 
rc-oAscte to the door of a friend. To our right 
rz^ a pleasvai zov of booses, terminating with 
tbe se& and the high iort walls; to our left are 
iiife i^ralEd iizucs ; and the intermediate space is 
joT'^Ecd by th€ {nrade-groond. From the veran- 
Lt'i v:f car trieod^s hoose, we command an exten- 
^iT-e posispec: of the sea and the shipping ; and in 
:ka erenSng there is a pleasant walk on the but- 
meases of the fort, whK^h extends as fiur as the 
iq:=dk-^«a£ where the old invalid veteran is on 
ibe iiXnk-oat d:iily tor passing vessels. In an 
vKiscure part of the bazaars in the fort, are manu- 
f»r^ured thoise realiT beaotifol workboxes, desks, 
aaJ bftsketSw for which Vizag. has gained such a 
^ocoriety . and which are made of porcupine-qoills, 
bcoad in ebonv and ivory firames^ and lined with 
cv^rtly sazKlal-wood. These boxes, on the spot, 
ai« prvvarable at trom twenty-five to thirty shil- 
I::^ a-mce, and being conveyed to Madras, fetch 
d.^uble that value ; so that it would be difficult to 
a^\^rtauu taking the duty into consideration, what 
exvxbitant sum they mi^t sell for in England. 

The drive out to Wattair is very agreeable, the 
£r>? put leadii^ through well stocked gardens, 
the grvHind all the while imperceptibly rising till 
we suddenly emersre upon an ofpea hilly country, 
extending to the left m alternate valley and bill 
^ tiu* as the eye can reach, and then dissolving 
i:r%> a mass of very distant and lofty blue moun- 
tu::^ : while to the right, the ground terminates 
i:i :*c>ruptly steep precipices, with a fine sandy 
lx';ftoh« and the surf breaking below. The officers' 
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houses present a singular appearance, being situ- 
ated alternately at the summit of a very high hill, 
or at the very centre of the intervening vallev. 
The whole land, however, is very considerably 
elevated above the sea ; and the result is, that the 
cantonment is never visited by those f,oppressive 
heats so prejudicial to health in other parts of 
India, and which even prevail to a distressing ex- 
tent in the very fortress itself. Not far from 
Wattair is a place called Bimlipatam, where there 
are two English factories for the manufacturing of 
sugar, similar to that peculiar kind produced at 
Ganjam, large quantities of which are consumed 
by the natives of India themselves. This Bimli- 
patam boasts of a capital beach, besides having 
some remarkable small capes, which jut out a con- 
siderable way into the sea; and being situated 
nearly half-way between Vizag. and another large 
inland military station, Yizianagram, it is the 
favourite rendezvous of the oflBcers of both sta- 
tions, who meet here to plan shooting, fishing, and 
bathing parties; and those from Yizianagram come 
as much to revel in the luxury of a seaside breeze 
as from any other inducement. 

But, bless me ! the steamer will be off without 
us, if we use not all imaginary speed ; and so fare- 
well, ye fiur shores of the Madras Presidency — a 
long, a last farewell ! for we now to Calcutta. Days 
slip pleasantly, and, let ush^pe, a little profitably, 
away, and at last we are off die Sandheads. A 
pilot brig sends us a pilot; and just before he 
boards us, we hear the captain of a Yankee ship 
hove to dose by us, ordering the cook to kill a 
pemipkin for dinner that day, as he calculates it 
will prove a treat for the pilot. 
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And now all the beauty and the grandeur of 
oriental scenery bursts upon our admiring gaze, 
and we stare with all the eyes in our head at the 
rapidly changing panorama oefore us ; till, as a finish 
to the whole — a kind of last touch to an already 
beautiful painting — the fine wild scenery of nature, 
as represented by the banksides of the river, is set 
off by the skill of man, and the City of Palaces, 
justly so called, quite astounds us with the 
monarchical dimensions and exquisite architecture 
of each separate palace. We jump into a boat off 
Diamond harbour, and being set on shore, find 
that the Governor-general has sent us a couple of 
adjutants to carry us to his house — not military 
officere, but huge birds, taller than you or I : but 
as they present their hilh before starting, and we 
don't like to be stuck in that manner, we begin 
to think it not quite right of his lordship to send 
OS such conveyances, and so take dudgeon, and 
refiose the invitation. We jump into hired pal- 
kees, and are carried to the best hotel in Calcutta, 
and the adjutants return to their daily avocations, 
they being commandants of the scavenger brigade, 
the privates of the battalion being jackals and 
vultures; and, between the three, they manage 
to keep the plague from Calcutta, keeping the 
streets well cleansed of carrion, and offal, and other 
filth. So great service do these adjutants render, 
that they occupy the same residence as the English 
viceroy, and are under special British protection, 
like the sharks at Trincomalee, only, I believe, it 
is tacitly understood by his lordship and the ad- 
jutants, that the latter are only allowed the ex- 
clusive privilege of sleeping at Government House, 
and that only on the terrace; and this they do 
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regularly every night, balancing themselves in a 
most alarming manner on one leg, and having for 
all the world the appearance, to strangers like 
ourselves, of so many permanent statues perched 
upon the handsome masonry of this remarkably 
fine building. 

But what shall I show you in Calcutta that we 
have not already seen, or heard of, or read of in 
India ? Shall 1 take you to an opium factory at 
Patna, and show you the process of drugging the 
Chinese? Alas! such things have been written 
about, from the earliest days of opium cultivation* 
Shall I walk with you in the gardens of the Taj- 
Mahal, where the favourite sultana of a conqueror 
lies buried ? You saw the panorama of the Over- 
land Eoute, in Pall Mall, 1851 ; consequently yon 
know just as much about the beauty of the build- 
ing, and the scenery of the place, as myself — ^most 
likely more. We won't go upon the river, be- 
cause the cholera is about, and dead Brahmins are 
floating up and down with the tide. We would 
not like to rake up unpleasant recollections by 
visiting the site of the Black Hole at Calcutta ; in 
short, Bengal is so well known — ^has been so fully 
described — that the best thing I can do is to shift 
the scene and the mode of conveyance ; and so we 
find ourselves, if you please, some days out from 
Calcutta, in the same steamer, with the same pas- 
sengers — excepting two that were buried at 
Diamond harbour, and an additional batch of 
children and invalids from all parts of Bengal 

We are now off the coast of Malabar, passing 
Calicut, the point from which we started, with our 
friends the ducks. The next station after Tilli- 
cherry and Conanore is Mangalore, a. town abound* 
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Ingwith fanatical Moplahs, who of late years have 
80 often occasioned riots, and murdered more than 
one poor Englishman. A whole native infantry 
regiment is stationed at Mangalore, where also 
there is a judge, a collector, and his assistants. 
The climate is acknowledged to be excellent, and 
the soil very fertile. 

Honore comes after Mangalore, and is only 
a small European settlement; but Honore has 
a world-wide celebrity, from the chaste and beau-^ 
tiful carvings in sandal-wood, carved by the 
native inhabitants, and which faithfully repre- 
sent flowers and birds, but so exquisitely finished 
as to out-rival the Chinese, adepts though they be 
in such arts. Many of these are made into pencil- 
stands, inkstands, &c. ; and a more handsome orna- 
ment for a drawing-room table it would be difficult 
to meet with. 

The wind sighs heavily off the land, and the 
night is shrouded in a heavy black pall, as we 
steam past the only Portugese settlement in India 
' — ^the island of Goa, once the head quarters of 
the infamous Inquisition in the East. 

The next morning breaks as bright as joy 
comes after sorrow, and so the weather continues 
mild, and serene, and beautiful, until at length we 
reach the entrance to Bombay harbour. As we 
pass into the rather dangerous entrance to the 
harbour. Memory pulls out his note-book, and re- 
recollects having witnessed, from the shore on 
yonder rocks, two of the most appalling shipwrecks 
that ever cast gloom upon Bombay. The morning 
was fair and bright, with a fresh breeze blowing 
right up the harbour, and the signal-staff on the 
jextreme point had signalled a smp in the offing, 
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saud to be the Lord WUliam Bentincty from London 
to Bombay. ^lany a happy throb^ many a plea- 
sant thought did this announcement suggest to 
fathers and mothers, brothers, sisters, and friends 
in Bombay, who had sons and daughters, and re-* 
latires and connexions, passengers by this ship, 
whose arrival they had been anxiously ezpecting 
during the last three weeks. Now, however, the 
vessel was in sight, and all fears they fondly hoped, 
on the score of its safety, might be easily set aside 
for ever ; but, alas ! for short-sighted mortals, it 
had been better by far that that ship had met her 
viv\>m where there were none to listen to the last 
shrill piercing shriek of the drowning crew and 
passengers. Great preparations were going on on 
shore. One friend of ours had two daughters on 
board, and he had invited ever so many friends to 
come and pass the evening at his house, and form 
an opinion of the two newly-arrived beUes, of whom 
the po^.^r old man was vastly proud, judging from 
likenesses sent out to him ; for he himself had not 
set eyes upon either of them for the last twelve or 
fourteen years — in short, ever since his wife died, 
and they had been sent home orphans, of from 
three to four years old, under the care of a kind 
aiul trustworthy friend. Every hour brought the 
ship nearer to the close of her long and weary 
voya;::e. There were a great many passengers on 
boonil, and it would appear that they had passed 
four weary months together, on the best footing 
of friendship with each other and the officers of 
the shijv 

Being now witlun sight of the town of Bombay, 
the captain invited his officers and passengers to a 
forvwell champagne tiffin in the caddy^ in which 
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proposition all readily acquiesced. The men for- 
ward were also being treated upon the occasion to 
something quite out of their ordinary style of 
every day diet. Unfortunately, save the man at 
the helm and a boy or two, not a soul remained 
on deck, and even the man at the wheel was more 
intent on listening to what was going on, or 
longing for his turn to come to share in the good 
things being carried away forward, than in attend- 
ing to his duty in steering the ship. The wind 
blew fresh but fair ; the ship fell off her course a 
point or two. The heavens were lit up with the 
brightest sunlight an Indian sky can boast, and 
the land, and the sea, and the sky, the houses, and 
the distant shipping, all constituted a charming 
tableau that cheered the spirits of the looker-on. 
And still the ship gambolled merrily through the 
waters, and the distance from the anchorage 
gradually diminished. Yet, notwithstanding ail 
this outward show of happy light-hearted gaiety. 
Death had boarded that fated ship as pilot, and the 
first intimation the startled crew and passengers 
got of this dread fact, was the loud distant 
booming notes of a cannon fired from the fort, and 
a flutter of hurried signals to warn them of their 
danger. Up leapt the captain on deck, followed 
by ms officers, and they all looked into the com- 
pass, and took the bearing of the land; and, whilst 
a sickly pallor spread rapidly over their faces, 
another booming gun was heard, and their fate 
was sealed. In vain the helm was put hard up ; 
in vain the sails backed; and every effort and 
ingenuity, and skill of seamanship and navigation, 
brought into play. 

Not fifty yards ahead was the sunken reef, over 
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whose hateful weeds and rocks the sea lashed with 
madness^ and breakers burst higher than the top- 
mast crosstrees. The ship missed stays, and 
dashed on to destruction; they strove to wear her, 
but the sails were barely squared, before, with one 
tremendous crash, the vessel settled on the reef, 
and the mad waves leapt with joy, and poured 
their spray in torrents over stem and stem. Down 
went the masts with fearful crashing sounds, and 
as they fell, the first portion of that hapless crew 
were swept from life into eternity. 

As you will observe, if you look with me, this 
fearful reef is quite within hail of the nearest 
point of land ; and no sooner had the calamity 
been observed from the shore, than the news 
spread like wildfire all over Bombay — ^travelling 
on this occasion, as ill news usually travels, at an 
almost telegraphic speed. At that period, a man- 
of-war steamer was at anchor in Bombay harbour, 
and so soon as the steam could be got up, she 
steamed away, in the hopes of being able to render 
assistance to the survivors ; and even in this brief 
interval, all the shipping in the harbour had sent 
boats filled with volimteers, who were determined 
to endeavour to render some assistance. The 
same impulse incited the people on shore to ven- 
ture out in every available boat; and respect- 
able merchants and other gentlemen residing at 
Bombay waded out as far as precaution would 
admit, some armed with dry linen, some with 
bottles of brandy and other restoratives, all hoping 
to be the humble means of saving some hapless 
fellow-creature from the dreadful death that threat- 
ened. Unfortunately, the rocks between the shore 
il^d where the wreck lay were so numerous, that 
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It was found an utter impossibility to approach 
even withiii a cable^eiligth of the ship^ which by 
this time had parted in the centre, the fore part 
immediately sinking, whilst the poop was crowded 
with unhappy survivoi^. Even at this early stage 
of affairs; the surf had* begun to wash up the 
mangled bodies of sotoe of the creW and passengers, 
and these wei*e carried to the- nearest house, and 
placed under medical'(;ate : not that they required 
it, po6r things, for long before 'their bodies reached 
the shore thdr earthly , career had closed. Not 
a few of the volunteers lost their lives <by the up- 
setting of the boats ; many were seiverely briiised 
and maimed; and those 6n board,: who trusted 
themselves to planks, spars^ and water-barrels, 
never reached the shi^re alive; 

It inay be better conceived than expressed — 
though both must fall far short of the sad reality — 
what the agonizing feeling of relatives and friends 
must have been to have been enabled, with the aid 
of a spyitig^glass, to discern distincftly the features 
of many dearest to thefli upon earthy— to look upon 
them for the^ first time after inany years' absence^ 
and to feel painfully aware that in all probability 
this was the last time they could hope to see them 
again alive. • However, to cut a painful story short, 
the sum of this unhappy catastrophe was that out 
of the whole ctew and passenger^ including a 
number of recruits for the Queeto's army, only two 
escaped to shore alivei and the$e t^o were Captain 
Boyde HarVey Combe, of the 1st Bombay cavalry^ 
and a midshipman belonging to the ship, of the 
name of Campbiell. . ■ - ^ 

But misfortunes^ proverbially never come single. 
Night had'b^?ely telosedin upon the disaster of th« 
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vtic^e ^r=g"^»<^T weeds &Dd rocks the sen I&shed with 
TWiMfn*»g>5^ sad breaker; bcxrst liigfaer than the top- 
am^ ;r:i£creesw The ^p mkeed stays, and 
(Ckioeti m ^ 'ie^tmccioa; they strofe to wear her, 
!rin: lie skIs w-»re barely squared, before, with one 
s^menifrcs sml, the Teasel settled on the reef, 
xxii the insMi w%t^^ leapt with jot, and poured 
iieir sTTi J zi torreits OTer stem and stem. Down 
Tr inr tire zioi^e? whh fearful crashing sounds, and 
*s ftey fiZ. irie £r?t p^^rtion of that hapless crew 
s-^^cc rr*:}!!! Ere niro etemitr. 
A3 y:a Trill oteerre, if tou look with me, this 
r«ef Sj CTiire within hail of the nearest 
re in:: :£ Ijjid: and no sooner had the calamity 
be^a ccserred from the shore, than the news 
sccjail ^e w£jirre all oTer Bombay — ^travelling 
ca tzi rccikarc. i? ILL news usually traTels, at an 
aimers icl^f'^i^cic speed. At that period, a man- 
*jr-w5r sr^arrer was at anchor in Bombay harbour, 
a:id ^^ se«:c. i? the steam could be got up, she 
sciSOKd aw:4T. ia the hopes of being able to render 
^fcsSJscaznM t;: the scrriTors ; and CTen in this brief 
II the shipping in the harbour had sent 
led wbh TviTinteers^ who were determined 
^ e&te^Tccr to render some assistance. The 
«!::>? LnjcLse izcited the people on shore to ven- 
ture vcit ia cTery aTailable boat; and respect- 
aOi.e irrsjrvrcaat^ and other gentlemen residing at 
K:crbuky w:sBded oat as fiur as precaution would 
. urmj . ^ some anned with dry linen, some with 
K*te**§ ot brandy and other restoratiyes, all hoping 
^" J>e ^a» humble memzs of saying some hapless 
S^vl^v-cr^ture 6«n the dreadful death that threat- 
ened. Unfoctunately, the rocks between the shore 
*^^ ^hiioe the wrei^ lay were so numerous, that 
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shone forth as gaily as ever, and the grass grew 
bright and strong upon that gigantic grave^ and its 
inmates and their sufferings were alike forgot, 
except perhaps, as on the present occasion, when 
referred to in Memory's tablets. 

But here we are, at last, at anchor off Bombay^ 
and we hurry on shore just to catch a glimpse at 
the town ana its peculiarities, before bidding a last 
farewell to India and its cities. The landing-place 
is a fine stone pier, and having bated the boatmen 
in their exorbitant demands, we jump into a palkee, 
and are carried into the fort, where the bearers 
duly deposit us at the door of the hotel yclept 
** Victoria," kept by a tall, turbaned Parsee, polite 
in his manners, sharp in his acts, and unexception- 
able as regards his dress and his EnglisL 



CHAPTER IX. 

INDIA CONCLUDED-— BOMBAY. 

The most remarkable feature to the stranger in 
Bombay, the caves of Elephants always excepted, 
is the portable houses and gardens which he will 
be sure to find, apparently fixtures, on the espla- 
nade at Bombay, but which as surely and un- 
expectedly vanish so soon as the monsoons give 
ominous evidence of their near approach, and when 
the sudden arrival of a hurricane would indeed be 
devastating in its results. Here we are, for in- 
stance, taking our evening walk on the esplanade, 
listening to the pleasant music of a military band, 
which plays here pro bono publico every other even- 
ing, so long as his excellency the governor remains 
at Bombay. All the fashionable world, including 
strangers, are here to be met with inhaling with 
gusto the cool evening breeze, for the esplanade 
runs parallel with the sea-side, and exchanging 
scraps of news which have most likely been 
brought by private letters from all parts of India, 
and for that matter Europe also, by tlie identical 
steamer that has brought us so far. 

On one side of us are a long row of very neat 
houses surrounded by high wooden palings, which 
apparently enclose gardens of fruit-trees and 
flowers. ^ On entering one of the houses the 
delusion is still kept up, for we pass up an avenue 
formed by paling so tall that we can only see the 
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tops of orange-trees and the larger species of 
plants. The house itself is precisely what any- 
other brick-built house in India would be, the 
ifront and back verandahs included, and is painted 
to imitate one exactly. There is a large cool hall 
and a fine sitting-room, all elegantly furnished, and 
a long, suite of bed-rooms and dressing-rooms; for, 
with oriental hospitality, every house is con- 
structed so as to admit of the host lodging a 
guest or two ; and it is seldom that you will not 
find one or more invalids from the interior living 
with some friend at the presidency. 

On walking into the garden from the house, we 
at once discover the delusion, for every tree and 
plant is in a separate box or flower-pot, and some 
of the former are so heavy that they require 
nearly twenty men to lift them. So we go to 
bed this night in one of these very comfortable 
abodes ; and just as day breaks next morning, we 
ure aroused by a clamour of voices and wheels 
outside the window. We lie a-bed listening for 
some time, and eventually doze oflF again. Pre- 
sently, however, the dubash, as is always cus- 
tomary in India, brings us in our morning's cup of 
coffee, and wc get up for the day; and then, on 
looking out of the window, which we have just 
opened to admit of the customary delicious morn- 
ing exhalations from the roses and other sweet 
flowers in the garden, we discover what the noise 
was that disturbed us so early; for there are still a 
bullock-cart or two on the grounds, and some fifty 
noisy coolies are loading these with the con- 
tents of the garden, which has very nearly all dis- 
appeared — railings and all. Then we dress in 
earnest, for time presses ; the signal-staff* and the 
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barometer, In concert with the rumbling of distant 
thunder^ announcing the ne.ar approach of the 
north-west monsoon. 

After breakfast we go down to the new railway 
station, and get whisk^ off for Tannah, or Poonah, 
journeys that would have occupied us a twelve- 
month since, perhaps two weary hot days. Our 
fellow-traveilers are Parsees, Armenians, Arabs, 
Mahrattas, — in short, a sprinkling of every 
caste and nation, most of whom, induced by the 
novelty of the thing, are taking an experimental 
trip. "^By the time we get back to Bombay again, 
the whole town on the esplanade has disappeared. 
The governor and the elite have taken wing to the 
Mableshwan hills ; the band has accompanied these 
fashionables ; and there is nothing, excepting the 
Parsee hotel-keeper's bill, to keep us from leaving 
Bombay. Having, after divers skirmishes about 
the prices of various items, settled this lengthy 
account, we hire a palanquin, and call at the 
Bombay dockyard, where, under some very intel- 
ligent shipwrights, some of the finest vessels that 
sail upon the ocean have been constructed. At 
the time of our visit, there is a man-of-war brig 
and a small steamer for the Indus being con- 
structed. These are both for the Indian navy, a 
service which promises, in the course of a very few 

?ears, to equal any marine of its size in the world, 
'he dock-master kindly puts us on board the 
steamer in his private gig ; the steamer starts on her 
distant trip ; Bombay rapidly fades away from our 
gaze, and at last disappears, — and at that moment is 
severed for ever the link that connected our hopes 
and affections with India. It is true we leave many 
.kmd, hospitable, noble friends behind; but it is, 
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unfortunately, equally true that the chances are 
ninety-nine to a hundred if we ever meet them in 
this wide world again. Yesterday, perhaps, we were 
the honourable member in council, surrounded by 
a host of courteous, cringing slaves ; to-day we 
already find the change ; but once arrived in 
London, we shall be nobody, elbowed by the 
multitude, knocked over by the butcher's boy, in- 
sulted by the sw^ep. Oh, ye old nabobs ! ye that 
have lived in nankeens and luxury for nearly half 
a century, live and die in India ; for England is no 
longer a home to a man who has been parbaked, 
and feasted, and courted for fifty years. As for 
ourselves, though we, in common with others, 
sink into insignificance so soon as the steamer has 
lost sight of land, we have luckily not much of 
titles, or wealth and luxuries, to deplore or bemoan; 
so we meet our position more than half way, and 
as we sink into insignificance, we sink simulta- 
neously into the friendly support of our respected 
friend the Old Arm Chair ; and the vision of the 
pageantry of the golden East, the howdahs and 
the hookahbadars, elephants, tigers, lions, palaces, 
and diamond mines, gorgeous birds of paradise, 
and butterflies with wings expanded, showing every 
colour of the rainbow : these with the thousand 
sweet essences and delicious flavours of flowers and 
fruits, so abundant in those fair, but hot, distant 
lands, comprised in the circuit we have made from 
Japan, through the Straits, and over India to 
Bombay, — these all fade rapidly from the magic 
mirror of memory into which, friend, we have so 
long been intently gazing, and the curtain of our 
mental panorama falls upon the eastern countries 
beyond the Red Sea for ever. 



OHAPTEE X. 

THE RED SEA AND EGYPT. 

. The hot wind from the spiceless shores of Arabia 
would prove insufferable to our poor invalid pas- 
sengers on such a sultry calm day as this, were it 
not that the rapid motion o.f the steamer through 
the water creates a grateful and deliciously cool 
atmosphere of its own# As the sun sets in a lurid 
glare, a gentle breeze, gradually stiffening, comes 
up from far away astern. Who knows the deserts 
over which that wind has travelled, beforiB ii 
reached the borders of the sea, and changed its 
sultry nature from contact with the cool fathom- 
lesadeep? the villages faraway inland,, where only 
half-naked savages live; and yet who can blame them 
for their hatred of much clothing, whjen we reflect 
that the village is in the very centre of a vast and 
arid plain — not a sand desert, but a desert of hard 
earth, and roaring hot flinty stones,* with water 
as rare as angels' visits, and night's dew heavy 
enough to compensate for all the loss of rain? 
Such thoughts fling themselves across us as the 
wind freshens up astern, and we have the gratifica- 
tion of learning that in assistance to her full steam 
powers, the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
steamer is helped upon her outward way by the 
breeze a good three miles an hour. Every one is 
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in good humour: even the most aggravating case 
of liver strives to look less bilious, and smiles to 
thiok. of the time when beefsteaks and plenty of 
good English portqr, will, have restored the rosy 
hue of health to hi^ cheek. 

There is only one obstreperous character on 
board, and he has been in India without quitting 
it, or suffering a single week's ill health for the last 
three and forty years. He is reputed to have the 
richeg of a modern Crcesus, and is houseless as re- 
gards friends or family. Having never been married, 
he has a pecviUar abhorrence for young married 
men, and his great hobbyT— the delightful hot 
climate of. India and its hospitable, inhabitants, 
tenm the disgusting, foggy, disagreeable, dreary, 
dreadful climate of England. On each of these 
words he lays great emphasis, and tries to per- 
suade us that the health-laden breeze, which im- 
pels us rapidly on our, homeward course; is really 
to him as bad and as chilly as an attack of 
ague. But we turn from this malcontent misan- 
thrope, to the jolly old sunburnt second officer, 
who is in a decided state of perspiration and de- 
lightful excitement. This is his last trip with the 
steamer on the Ipdia side ; for his governors, as he 
informs us, have promoted him to be chief of the 
Ripon, and henceforward he will monthly have the 
indescribable happiness of sighting fair Albion's 
shores, and smoking his midnight cigar somewhere 
between the Needles and Southampton. As the 
breeze freshens, so our nautical friend brightens 
up, and he retails stale old jokes for the benefit of 
us all. Amongst these his favourite one is, that our 
sweethearts at home have got hold of the tow-line 
at last — therefore nothing under a calamity could 
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stop our progress home. But if his ideas are bright-* 
ening, so is the eastern sky ; by and by the sun 
bursts forth in resplendent glory, and half an hour 
after we are anchored off Aden. 

Here we replenish our coals. Aden is reputed 
to have been, in earlier times, a place of consider- 
able wealth. The town, which is not visible from 
the anchorage, is built in the centre of an extinct 
submarine volcano, and when first occupied by 
the British, contained about one thousand ill-fed 
and worse clad inhabitants ; but under the milder 
sway of Great Britain the population has consider- 
ably augmented, and may now be computed at 
between twenty-one and twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants. Aden has much the appearance, and 
is worse than the reality, of that solitude and 
sad sombre character always attributed to St. 
Helena. The glare and heat are indescribably 
intense, but the climate is reputed as healthy. 
One wing of a Queen's regiment, a regiment of 
Bombay native infantry, and some Madras artil- 
lery, are here stationed. The only pastimes of 
the Europeans here are shooting and boating; 
but they are compelled to be cautious how far 
they stray from the garrison, as the Arabs 
are always on the look-out, and ready for any 
treachery. But here comes a boat-load of strange- 
looking creatures — these are the Siddees, or African 
coolies, who are to hand the coal over into the 
steamer's hold. Of all ugly people, these creatures 
certainly have the advantage; and as a set-off 
to some of their extremely ill-shaped features, 
many of them have dyed their hair a kind of dingy 
white— a strange contrast with their excessively 
black faces, and which, for all the world, renaind 
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one of the black baboons in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

And now our anchor is up again, and we have 
entered into the Ked Sea — that sea so hallowed 
by historical associations I We pass through the 
Straits of Babelmandeb, under the guidance of a 
skilful Arab pilot.* Soon afterwards a delightful 
northern breeze springs up, and for the first time, 
after so many years' absence from an European 
climate^ we inhale with delight the vigorous fresh 
cold breeze, which renders an additional blanket 
quite a luxury, if not a necessity; and what a 
theme for reflection and gratitude does this Bed 
Sea offer to the thoughtful man ! Perhaps over the 
very spot where the billows now roll, passed the 
multitude of Israel on their exodus from Egypt ; 
and what a great sight must it have been to see 
the huge watery walls formed on either side by 
the briny deep ! We can almost fancy that we see 
the following multitudes of the hardened Pharaoh 
plunging in, chariots and all. What a wild burst 
of anguish must those thousands have raised as 
the waters rapidly closed over them ! Yes ; the 
Red Sea is indeed a standing testimony of the 
great mercy and the dreadful vengeance of the 
Almighty. Kaise we a hymn of praise, that by 
His mercy our wanderings in India and the East 
have been brought to a safe close ; for here we are, 
half-past three by the clock, and the steamer is 
rapidly approaching the little town of Suez, which, 
however, two centuries ago, was a place of con- 
siderable importance. Just look at the houses, 
and say if ever you saw such strange-looking 
structures, built of a mixture of mud, stones, 
bricks, and mortar. On landing, everything we 
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look at and meet with has a novelty about k, 
from the scenery itself and the houses, to the men, 
women, children, and cattle. We walk through 
the dirty bazaar, where are dates, figs, coiFee^ 
rice, oranges, cloth, and cordage. The miserable 
Arabs and Egyptians inhabiting the place, are 
about the filthiest specimens of humanity to be 
met with in the East ; and here, for the first time, 
we encounter those nose-bags which the women 
wear, so as to completely conceal all their face, 
excepting only the eyes and the chin. 

There is another characteristic of Egypt which 
immediately draws attention — that is, the fearful 
extent to which ophthalmia prevails, and the utter 
neglect for its consequences. Children are lying 
asleep in the open sun, with legions of dirty flies 
swarming over their still dirtier faces, and they 
are so accustomed to them as to apparently feel no 
inconvenience from them; but this is evidently 
the medium by which the disease is carried from 
house to house. 

It is much to be regretted, that amongst the 
many improvements made by Abbas Pasha, hie 
excellency has not yet introduced and enforced 
water and cleanliness amongst his people. Were 
the houses in Suez reconstructed and built in 
airy streets, kept clean by good will or by force, 
the transit trade alone to India would afford 
ample occupation to the inhabitants, whilst the 
produce of their gardens and poultry might find 
fl, ready market in the necessary supplies for the 
botel, the steamer, and any casual vessels that 
might chance to be loading in the port. 

The desert may be said to commence at Suez; 
hut of this more anon, for h^re come the light 
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desert dmnibusses or vans^ and if we do not lool^ 
very sharp we shall fare badly for a seat. 

A hot wind is blowing across the desert, as our 
Old Arm Chair is metamorphosed into a desert yan, 
and we are travelling towards the famons cities of 
the Fharaohsw You expected, of course, by the term 
desert, to meet with an unlimited quantity of loose 
sand, into which the horses and the carriage-wheels 
might be expected to sink very deep. You find 
yourself, however, agreeably disappointed; for 
though in regard to vegetation we do not see as 
much grass as would furnish one scanty meal td 
a hungry cow, the country is all hard, rocky 
ground — ^hot enough to bake you in almost, if yoii 
felt disposed to submit to that painful process on si 
hot day. The only signs of life we meet with or 
pass, for the first few hours, is an amazing quantity 
of ugly-looking lizards, basking in the sun with 
evident delight on the congenially hot sand or 
rocky ground. Now we see a city before us, 
beautiful as any of the fairy cities of fabulously 
fair Araby, tall pines casting a graceful shadow 
in a lake so cool and refreshing, and surrounded 
with elegant villas, and minarets, and Chinese 
towers, and stately mosques, and I don't know 
what beside. You could clearly undertake to 
be positive that we should reach the borders of 
that lake in about half an hour's drive, and I 
should be as certain that, on arriving there, we 
should step out of the vans, and forthwith fall 
into raptures at the lovely prospect before us — 
endless groves of oranges, countless fig-trees, 
^hole mountain sides of grape-vines, unequalled 
apricots and peaches, and the water of the lake ! 
-—aye, that ddicious, cool, pearly water I that will 
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indeed prove a treat on a hot day like this^ with 
our parched and thirsty mouths, slaking thirst at 
the rate of three tumblers in half an hour. These 
are delightful contemplations on a very hot day, 
in the barren wilderness close to Suez ; but unfor- 
tunately they all end in smoke, or what is very 
much the same, in yapour. 

There was a very wise man, once. a preacher 
in the East, as you and I have often read, no 
doubt, who declared that everything under the 
sun was vanity. We never had a better proof of 
the shallowness and immateriality of earthly hopes 
and pleasures, than in this identical mirage, wmch 
has only just faded away from our gaze. Palaces 
and lakes have disappeared, and the inhabitants are 
only represented now by bloodsuckers and scorch^ 
ing hot flinty rocks. We suffer more from heat 
and thirst than ever ; still the active little Arab 
horses speed over the plain, and after ten miles of 
abominable jolting we are set down at No. 1 rest- 
house. A swarm of ducks and fowls hail our 
arrival with incredible quackings and gagglings, 
perhaps feeling rather offended that we should 
intrude upon their domestic felicity, by occasion- 
ing the immediate slaughter of some half-a-score, 
which we order to be done instantly; and then 
we sit in the coolest room of this refreshment- 
house, where, by the way, the thermometer stands 
at 97° Fahrenheit in the shade, and we drink soda- 
water cooled in saltpetre, much to our own relief, 
and to the behoof of the innkeeper, who charges 
about five times as much as any other man in any 
other part of the world does for anything and 
everything. And so we go travelling through the 
old land of Egypt, always in a fierce perspiration, 
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always thirsty, and always jolted so much, that 
even if our good humour is nearly shaken out of 
us, it is fine exercise, and healthy, and we arrive 
at the end of every stage stern and hungry, — and 
woe betide the roast chickens or stewed ducks 
that chance to be placed before us 1 We get to 
No. 4, and the accommodation is excellent. A 
hard-working Englishman, with an active stirring 
wife, keeps this said No. 4 ; and here we get chops, 
steaks, ham sandwiches, cold pale ale, and other 
delicacies, only to be sufficiently valued when met 
with in the desert. 

About the best landmark we have in our travels 
— for there is no discernible road — are the carcases 
of camels; ships of the desert that have been 
wrecked in the wide desert-sea, and probably died 
in the most intense agonies from extreme thirst. 
At last we sight Grand Cairo. Right away, some 
twelve miles ahead, is a fine cheering spectacle ; 
gardens and minarets, glittering like gold and 
emeralds in the bright, bright sunshine ! Then we 
come in sight of Egypt's greatest marvels, the 
pyramids; and the coachman for a short way 
slackens his pace, for he knows that strangers love 
to gaze at these gigantic records of the prowess 
and civilization of past generations. Now we are 
passing a long row of camels, which started some 
hours before ourselves, laden with the passengers' 
baggage, which consist of an odd variety of neces- 
sary articles ; old Indian clothes baskets, trunks, 
and modem portmanteaus — some belonging to the 
old retired general, others to the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, coming home on furlough, and sick, as we 
are ourselves, of the heat and dust of India. Those 
very pyramids which we were just glancing at en 
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route^ and which we hope to visit before long, are 
celebrated in modem history as in connexion with 
the invading army of Napoleon, which, approaching 
from an opposite direction, halted involuntarily to 
a man to scan with wonder and enthusiasm their 
gigantic proportions ; and then it was that the 
modern Caesar, elated with the enthusiasm of un- 
bounded ambition, pointed to theiti, and said to 
his sunburnt soldiers, that from their lofty sum- 
mits forty centuries were watching their proceed- 
ings. A few mud huts and some ill-built brick 
houses announce to us the approach to the suburbs 
of Grand Cairo. We rattle over the ill-made 
pavements into the very heart of the city. Well- 
constructed fortifications surround us on all sides? 
elegant mosques with spiral minarets appear, ahd 
are passed with marvellous rapidity ; for the poor 
jaded horses have more than an inkling of the 
pleasant fact that their journey is well nigh accom- 
plished. We hear the asser calling for the four 
o'clock prayers resounding high up in the air, and 
our dusty vans are whisked into the court'-yard of 
the best hotel iii Cairo. 

Now for quantities of soap and water ; now for 
boundless supplies of sweet pure Turkish towels} 
and then, for my part, I order a- narghili, and a 
cool glass of Hodgson's pale ale ; and having been 
supplied with these luxuries, we shout for the 
latest numbers of the Times^ and then swaUow 
smoke, and the last speech on the income tax,; with 
equal digestive powers and delight. 

Now, friend reader, we have reached the half^ 
way house to our own dear native land ; and though 
our track is round about, we have- comparatively 
few more troubles to encounter. Hot as the .de* 
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fieri winds may proye between this and Gaza, we 
know that the camels' noses are turned towards 
the Land of Promise, and that beyond them, with 
health and life, we may hope to meet the same 
fair flowers, the same soft breezes, and to listen 
to the same dear voices that cheer^ and braced 
us up in our youths days, when school-bells were 
a night-mare, and the hat of the pedagogue a 
perfect ogre. Now we have nothing to fear on 
this score; the early battles of life have been 
fought and won, and we go home to reap in 
peaoefiil comfort, with, the Almighty's blessing, a 
rich harvest for, as we hope, the brighter autumn 
of our period in life* 

At Calcutta the stranger is immediately be- 
sieged by Sircars, — Dubashes torment him at 
Madras ; and here, at Grand Cairo, we have no 
peace of mind from dragomen and donkey-boys, 
the minor plagues of Egypt, but a people so per- 
severing in their attentions and officious services, 
as to render it an absolute necessity, though we 
might easily dispense with their services, to engage 
at least one dragoman and one donkey-boy, and 
these two will, when once engaged, keep off all 
other assailants, and secure our peace of mind on 
this score for the rest of our sojourn in Egypt. 

As we walk down the narrow streets, we are 
struck with the peculiar style of architecture of 
most of the houses, whose balconies project far 
over the road, impeding such air as may chance to 
be creeping about Cairo ; but certainly affording 
a most acceptable shade. There is much in tho 
houses that speaks of the character of the natives ; 
their love for privacy, and the jealousy of the men 
is everywhere visible in the peculiar construction 
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of the treliised windows, the garden walls, and 
the firmly secured street door — a closed door being 
a thing unheard of in any village or town in India, 
except of course at night. But mind and keep a 
sharp look out, at least as well you can, for the 
sand flying in your eyes ; for heavily laden mules 
and camels, and vicious kicking donkeys, as well 
as horses, are plentiful, and perpetually causing a 
block up in the streets. But, above all things, 
avoid those two ferocious looking men who are 
shouting and screaming themselves breathless to 
permit of the streets being cleared in time of all 
impediments. See how they lay about them with 
the two long poles ; and, above all, observe how 
the multitude fly before them into shops and up 
byways, or into any nook where they can squeeze 
themselves, so as to avoid contact with the guardians 
of the quarantine, for such the two men armed 
with poles prove to be. And they are conveying 
to the precincts of the quarantine station some 
unhappy creatures who have arrived from some 
suspected portion of the empire, where the plague 
is feared to have developed itself. If you watch 
the actions of the guards, you will perceive that 
not only do they clear the street of men and 
animals, but they also stop and pick up with iron- 
hooked crooks any piece of cloth, wool, cotton, or 
other contagious matter that may be lying in the 
streets, and which might be trod upon or brushed 
by the hem of the garment of any man or woman 
in the doleful procession ; for then the whole town 
might catch the infection; for unhappy Egypt, 
has always at intervals been the land of plague; 
tlie plague which swept away at intervals half of 
Cairo's population, and which, though less fre- 
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quent, still lurks about the suburbs of the city, 
where filth and misery abound, occasionally 
startling all the inhabitants by isolated cases of 
what, on the best medical testimonies, is declared 
to be indubitably the disorder. 

Of late years the cholera seems to have taken 
the place of the plague, and though its devas- 
tation is not so great, or its cure so hopeless, 
great havoc has been committed amongst all 
classes of society in Egypt. Shall we go into a 
coffee-shop and rest ourselves awhile there — at 
least we shall be sheltered from this broiling sun 
of Cairo ; and the Eastern sherbet, sweetened with 
honey, and scented with rose water, in addition to 
proving deliciously cool, is pleasant to the palate? 
Not so yonder dirty-looking mess, which some 
half-dozen ragamuflSns are eagerly purchasing and 
drinking — that is a mixture of liquorice-root and 
water, with not unoften a legion of drowned fliet?, 
and is decidedly unpalatable and nasty. As we 
tread along carefully through the rather muddy 
bazaar, which boasts of one of the principal 
3offee-houses in Cairo, we catch now and then a 
ylimpse into the interior domestic economy of 
jome of the shopkeepers' wives. There is a strange 
perfume in the shops of all manners of Eastern 
spices, gums, and scents. A hubbub of voices, 
bargaining for, or selling goods ; a screaming of 
wromen with poultry and eggs on their heads ; 
xnd now and then the smart stroke of the donkey- 
Doy's whip, as it descends with an accompanying 
2xpression of remonstrance or wrath aimed at 
the donkey^s hips. There is so much of novelty 
iround, so much to occupy and bewilder the 
jenses, that we nearly come in for a shower-bath 
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from unexpectedly running up against one of the 
public suckers, who, from a large leathern water- 
bag, is laying the dust in one of the drier streets* 
Escaping this gentleman's anger, through the 
medium of a few piastres, we pass on to the 
coffee-house. 

Now for a song — hush! — silence, gentlemen! 
The man in the comic line is going to favour us 
with a song. Mark how he screws up his mouth 
and distorts his hideous features as a prelude to 
more violent efforts. Now a guitar and a fiddle, 
wretchedly out of tune, strike up a melancholy 
dirge. One songster,-^ who is squatted in the 
centre of the floor in the coffee-house, throws 
himself into an attitude, and his native audience 
into a preliminary roar. Then he rests his elbow 
on his knee, and extends his right hand from 
under the jaw to the tip of the ear. This is a 
necessary precaution, as he opens his mouth so 
wide when he does sing, that he is in momentary 
danger of a dislocation of the jaw. At length the 
song begins, and the fifty pipe-smokers, and the 
multitude of idlers, are all eyes, ears, and expecta- 
tion. The first quaver trembles upon the hearing 
of the dehghted audience — excepting, you will 
permit me to say, our two selves ; gradually the 
screeching arrives at such a pitch, that I can only 
compare it to a concert between a jackal, an owl, 
a peacock, an hyaena, with the deep growl of a 
mastiff for a bass, and a few sickly mice as tenors. 
As for the air itself, you can learn to whistle it in 
five minutes ; for it consists of about three bars 
of music repeated three hundred times. 

Whilst compelled to listen to this miserable 
howler, our thoughts naturally revert to those 
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days when the harp of Judah resounded in this 
land — singing, it is true, songs of lamentation — 
but ah ! how different the theme ! and, doubtless, 
how soft and sweet the music of Israel's fair 
daughters ! And Egypt is still a land of bondage 
— a land of impenetrable darkness, where all are 
serfs, ridden roughshod by one solitary Pasha, 
who, however, luckily for them, promises better 
and brighter things than any of his predecessors. 

After the song, the professional storyteller holds 
forth; but we are weary of the place and the 
company, and so we bestride our donkeys and 
start off for the Pyramids. 

We now have a fair chance of observing that, 
notwithstanding all its vicissitudes, Egypt may 
yet boast to be the granary of the world — from 
the days of old, when the patriarch Jacob sent 
forth his ten sons with a blessing, and their donkeys, 
laden with sacks, and the requisite money for 
purchases, down to this present month in the year 
A.D. 1853 — when the peasant, Seid Abdallah, 
sends his sons, with their donkeys, and sacks, and 
hard-earned piastres, from a neighbouring village, 
to fetch them com that they " may live, and not 
die /" Yes, nations have fled, and cities decayed, 
but the com in Egypt is yet abundant — witness 
the number of ships at Alexandria, loading for 
almost every port in Europe. 

We expected to find the road to the Pyramids 
lead through a desert waste, in lieu of which we 
pass through well-cultivated gardens, full of trees 
laden with rich fruit. The feathered tribes are 
busy amongst the branches, and the cool breeze 
freshens up, as ever and anon we pass through 
some more secluded and shady lane. 
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• 
At last we emerge, and here we cross the Nile. 
Hold hard ! for our donkeys are not very sure- 
footed, and they huddle us all into one boat; 
every timber of which boat is brought from the 
land where Solomon sent men to hew timber for 
the Temple — for wood is very scarce in Egypt, 
and even firewood is imported from Syria and 
Tei-sous, which latter place imports abundance of 
live cattle into Egypt, where from some cause or 
other, a murrain occurs every few years, and 
n\nkes a clean sweep. 




l*V»A>iii)a. 



Here we are at the foot of the Pyramids, on a 
rocky foundation, at the very edge of the desert 
The b:\se of this one, the great pyramid, is said to 
occupy eleven acres of ground. Our Bedouins 
are ready to help us in climbing up to the top. 
Two hundred and three steps, each step between 
three and four feet deep ! bless us, what a task to 
perform imder a sultry sun; never mind — courage, 
neighbour reader, for the Bedouins give us a lift 
under each arm, and sway us up; at each step 
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reminding us of the expected baksheesh, which we 
readily assent to give them, for of a truth their 
labour is excessive. Now look around on the 
land of Egypt; yonder is the Sphynx, another 
marvel of ages, and the eye stretches on every 
side over gardens, fields, and the famous Nile, to 
the desert or misty horizon ; but the sun strikes 
fiercely, and such things as brain fevers are not 
unknown in Egypt, so hurry we down, and then ? — 
Why then we get into a small steamer, as soon 
as we reach Bulac, and steam down to Atfeh. 
Here we arrive in an hour or so ; now get out 
and walk with me to the Nile boat, in the Mah- 
moudeyah canal ; being tired, we turn in, despite 
the fleas, and dream of Egypt, and the days of 
Joseph and Cleopatra, and all kinds of great 
events and personages, with which you are doubt- 
less well acquainted, and which are connected 
with this perhaps the most anciently civilized 
country in the world. Waking, we are at Alex- 
andria, and on our way from the boat pass 
Pompey's pillar. Memory recollects a joke about 
a young lady dating her letter from the top of 
this pillar, and the reply being dated from the 
bottom of Joseph's Well. W hat a country for 
antiquity I How linked with our earliest remem- 
brances of sacred and profane historv ! But what 
have we here ? what modern intrusion upon the 
tombs of men dead and buried thousands of years 
past ? A modern innovation. A railway, by all 
that's wonderful, built by the Pasha's own order, 
and for the accommodation of you and me the 
next time we choose to visit Egypt ; a trip which 
I suppose you are not willing, kind reader, to so 
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readily undertake; but this railway, is it not 
wonderful, and may it not some day extend across 
the desert to Gaza? 

We now bid adieu to Egypt, a land rich in lore 
and history, well sufficing to fill volumes of valu- 
able information ; but, reader, we have no time to 
spare, for our dromedaries are at the door, and we 
start in a few minutes for our hot trip across the 
desert to Gaza. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE DESERT AND SYRIA. 

Now the Old Arm Chair is exalted again in the 
air^ and we are travelling on the tops of swift 
dromedaries towards the ancient cities of the 
Philistines, and the tombs of the three patriarchs, 
Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob. There are two 
routes from Egypt to Syria: one through the 
longer desert, wnich leads through the magnificent 
ruins of Petra — more than a thousand years lost 
to civilized nations, but always the haunt of wild 
sons of the desert — ^the Arab, the jackal, and the 
hyaena« The lesser route, which will only occupy 
twelve days, leading direct to Gaza, the frontier 
town, to the southward of Palestine. We 
choose the latter route for many motives, viz* 
because of its shortness, its cheapness, the com- 
parative short duration of our sufferings from heat 
and exposure in the desert, and finally, because 
we may visit Petra (with just as much instruction 
and no .inconvenience of being exposed to the 
craft and treachery of numerous tribes that have 
to be gained over by heavy bribes) by reading 
the works of those many travellers who have hal 
the curiosity and temerity to trust themselves 
amongst its ancient ruins. 
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What a place is this wilderness of sand — how 
vast the extent of arid plains — ^how fearfully hot 
the vertical rays of the sun, and inconvenient the 
refraction from the sterile earth ! The more we 
experience these drawbacks the more we are in- 
clined to be grateful for having chosen this shorter 
path, for in lieu of twelve, the other occupies 
forty-five days — a fearful time to remain in a par- 
baked condition, far away from all approaches to 
civilization. But if we, who have travelled far 
and wide, and who may be said to be well inured 
to the fatigues of journeying — I say, if we com- 
plain of the heat and dust, and glare, and insuffer- 
able thirst, what must be the sensations of yonder 
delicate-looking English lady, whom we descry 
mounted high up in the air, with a huge parasol 
in one hand, and whose party are travelling ex- 
posed to just the same sufferings as ourselves, in 
a contrary direction, bound for Grand Cairo ? Yet 
many such courageous females are nowadays to 
be met with, who relinquish all the luxuries and 
comforts of an English home, to battle with the 
discomforts of Eastern travel. You will per- 
ceive, however, to your astonishment, even at 
this great distance from Belgravia, that her la- 
dyship keeps up all the outward appearance of 
haut ton, even down to lavender-coloured gloves, 
which, being kid, must heat the hand amazingly; 
but then, in her opinion, that is nothing in com- 
parison to being in the fashion. Of course our 
caravans meet, and exchange queries and answers. 
Of course, our camel-drivers interchange compli- 
ments and tobacco — and, of course, her ladyship 
bows stiffly, doubtless horrified at our uncouth 
appearance, and says not a word. Our seven days' 
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growth beards render us barbarians in her civi- 
lized estimation, and though even our camels 
interchange friendly groans of recognition — you 
and I, reader, are left neglected. We touch 
our hats, however, in turning towards our path- 
way in the desert, and soliloquize on pride, and 
how far it may render its professor ridiculous. 

Two days afterwards we encounter a party of 
foreigners, chiefly Frenchmen — how different our 
reception in the desert I Why yon little mous- 
tached Frenchman is ready to leap off his drome- 
dary from excess of joy at encountering fellow- 
creatures in this desolation of sand — he is so full 
of queries that he can barely find utterance for 
words, and scarce brooks interruption from any of 
his fellow-travellers — Have we found the weather 
hot? met many travellers? suffered much from 
heat? — these and a hundred other questions 
come pouring in upon us in abundance, and then, 
when we take leave of this batch of travellers, 
their bows, and good wishes and compliments are 
screamed after us till distance has divided the 
camels, and we are once more alone upon the 
waste of sands. 

But why are our drivers hurrying on, and 
urging our weary quadrupeds to utmost speed? 
Why gaze they, with eyes sheltered by their 
brawny hands, so anxiously upon the distant hori- 
zon behind us ? We look with them, and fear- 
ftilly behold the coming hurricane of the desert ; 
cloud upon cloud rises murkily and high upon 
the sky. At last the sun's brilliancy has been 
obscured, and the tempest of sand comes wailing 
over the desert. The dark obscurity is a pleasant 
change for the moment from the lurid perpetual 
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glare of the sun. But when the tempest reaches 
us it is by no means so agreeable. Now we jump 
down rapidly from our dromedaries^ which, with 
sagacious knowledge, have already knelt deep up 
the sand, burying their heads in close proximity, 
and trembling for the stifling blasts that howl 
behind us. 

We creep 1 ctween them and hide our heads in 
cloaks, and He fi.it on the ground, and then the 
simoom swecj s v:»vor us in all the appalling fury of 




those desert squalls. Hark ! how the sand and 
dust rattle by us and over us with the noise of 
thunder ! Lie closer still, for we stifle for breath 
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and our eyes, ears, nostrils and mouth are a huge 
deposit of sand. Oh, that hour of fearful suspense 
and agony I At last the storm has swept by, 
but we are left weary and faint. With water, 
however, we are plentifully supplied. So, cleans- 
ing our faces, and rinsing our throats, we mount 
up again and journey forwards, and the next day 
we reach our destination. The ancient town of 
Graza rears its modern minarets over the de- 
lightful-looking olive-groves, and in ten minutes 
afterwards we are in the custody of the guardians 
of the quarantine, who appear hot and indignant 
at any encroaching upon their territories who 
are coming from Uairo, the so-called Land of 
Plague. But we arrive at the gates of the laza- 
retto, and are admitted, bag and baggage; and 
really, after the sufferings of the journey, we have 
cause to be thankful at finding such comfortable 
idielter as this lazaretto affords, and although we 
may consider ourselves prisoners for the next five 
idays, we fully require this time to rest ourselves, 
Limd brace up against the fatigues of our journey- 
fngs through Palestine; besides which, the yard 
10 extremely wide, and our apartments are lofty 
imd airy, affording an extensive prospect of the 
surrounding country, which alone is a privilege 
and a pastime for those who cannot fail to re- 
member how every foot that surrounds us is linked 
with sacred history, and earliest associations of 
admiration and astQnishment at the feats of 
strength performed in this very Gaza by Sam- 
son, inspired with superhuman strength from 
Grod, And then we wonder as we look out of this 
same window at Gaza, whether any trace or clue 
remains of the fields that belonged to the Philia*' 
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tines, where the foxes were tied by the tails and 
committed such havoc with their torches ; or of 
the ground where the faithless Delilah Ues buried, 
or of that identical spot where the place fell down 
and crushed Samson and all his antagonists. All 
these are reflections that afford food to the thought- 
ful mind. And as there are two fat cooks attached 
to the quarantine that, for a trivial consideration, 
afford excellent and nourishing food for the body, 
why the time slips away imperceptibly, — we eat, 
drink, sleep and think well. 

In the morning, before the sun has well risen, 
we are up, and having our constitutional strut 
alnnit the court-yard, carefully attended by a guar- 
dian on either side to keep away other plaguy sub- 
jects. In the evening, when the sun has nearly 
set* we have another ditto, ditto ; and after that is 
over we sit in the cool of the evening, at a respec- 
table distiuice from the Doctor and the Nazir of 
the qiuvrantine, who are carefully separated from 
ws, and are both intelligent, kindly men ; and we 
convert* about twenty different matters ; hearing 
somotimo8 complaints against Smith and Jones, 
two unruly travellers, who will play on the key- 
bugle at unsea^mable hours of the night, and 
8^>monn\t\? linking local information and arguing 
alH>ut the rights and wrongs of a quarantine. 
Fhon by 9 o'clock, p.m., we are all safely housed 
ui v>ur qu5\rior§, and we sleep soundly and refresh- 
ingly till early dawn. 

N> jv*!^ our five days of incarceration pleasantly 
^WHt rapidly away. Ohir camel drivers have long 
*uuv Kvu j\aia and dismissed, and when the mom- 
uxg arrixx^ that we receive pratique, and are per- 
uuttiHl to :jaiake hands with the Doctor and his 
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friend, and smoke a pipe with him^ we relish the 
thing all the more for its novelty, and feel our- 
selves braced np and ready to go a long journey. 
But, having hired horses to carry us to Hebron, 
we first of all go forth to viat the modem town of 
Gaza, and a pleasant morning's stroll we have of 
it, for there is a fine fresh breeze blowing up from 
the sea, and the exercise and liberty are most 
agreeable. There is not much in the way of the 
picturesque, for all Graza consists of a vast quan- 
tity of dry hard sand, interspersed with olive plan- 
tations and extensive prickly-pear hedges. But 
the town in itself is a perfect curiosity. Put your 
handkerchief to your nostrils awhile, for the efflu- 
via of the suburbs is far more likely to introduce 
the plague into the city than we poor travellers, 
who have been exposed to twelve days' airing in 
the desert, 

^ Now, be carefiil how you climb up this rather 
slippery path, with a gutter like a small river 
running down the centre. We halt at the first 
enti^ce-door to the first miserable hovel, and take 
a brief summary of the contents. The house itself, 
and the outer walls, present a singular aspect ; a 
strange conglomeration of masonry and architec- 
tuiv, dating in some parts from the days of Ac 
^iph^ and in other parts patched up by modem 
Bedouin art, consisting of tumbled-down parts, 
mJaced with sticks, stones, cow-dung and mud. 
The court-yards are ample for the size of the 
hims<^ but they are ill-favoured, and show only 
a $<>luary fig-tree, or, a still more unhealthy 
l^^^wrrauate : flowers there are none, save such as 
ttAiutv pn>duce$ s(¥>ntaneouslv. 

And now for the inmates of this house. There 
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18 the good man seated at the door-block, badly 
clothed, bearish and excessively filthy; his long 
hair is carefully powdered with sand and dirt, and 
hangs in festoons over his head. He is prover- 
bially disposed to hydrophobia; for his horror of 
water and a wash is very great. Poverty never 
had a greater victim ; so much so that himself and 
family diet themselves two-thirds of the year on 
cooked marsh-mallows and the prickly-pear fruit ; 
and yet, with all this great misery and want, you 
would hardly induce him to an hour's hard labour, 
even at the highest of high wages paid in the 
East. 

The only time they do work with any good 
will, is when the harvest is to be reaped, and 
they have hopes of rare feastings on borghul and 
young ears of wheat. The only time they work 
against their will, is when the Turkish authorities 
impose some public work upon them, and then 
the lash and the dread of greater punishment 
make them slave the day through with very little 
prospects of gain; and the women and children, 
— oh! these are objects, indeed, scarecrows to 
frighten away any half-civilized people; ogres 
to be conjured up in the frightful dreams of timid 
children ; and yet, by nature they are well-made 
in figure, and handsome in face, though dark in 
complexion ; but then the long, loose dark-blue 
robe, that hangs upon them from neck to toes, 
surmounted by a frightful mask of net-work, 
which excludes from our gaze all but the eyes ; 
these, added to their addiction to slovenliness 
and dirt, render them horrible objects to the 
stranger : as for the children, they beggar descrip- 
tion, never being invested in a coat of any kind. 
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save a coat of sandy mud, until they are three 
parts grown up ; and then they enter upon the 
di2cnity of a few divers coloured rags, made to 
order, I presume, at the nearest rag heap in 
Gaza. 

The great want of water in the town, and the 
distance the women have to go to fetch it, is 
perhaps one excuse, though a very poor one, for 
the people's filth, as wells might easily be sunk; 
and water is abundant on the outskirts, whence 
with very little labour it could be brought into 
the town. But enough of this people. Faugh ! the 
very sight of tliem breathes of pestilence. We 
visit one or two of the more elegant mosques, where 
we are admitted for the consideration of a small 
present, the Gaza Moslems being the least bigoted 
in the whole of Palestine. One of these mosques, 
bears the stamp of having been once a Christian 
church, for there is a large cross cut in the very 
centre of the loftiest ceiling, which all the cunning 
of the Turks has been unable to remove, though 
the attempt has been repeatedly made, — the mortar 
liUling out again before it dried, and rendering the 
hilH>ur of the mason futile. 

But now we hurry through the bazaars, which 
are the most respectable portion of the town of 
Gaza, containing some handsome arched gateways, 
and one or two good caravanserais. Trade seems 
to be pretty busy, for so small and poor a town, if 
we may judge from the number of camels stalking 
al)out tlie streets ; but it mainly consists in the 
oxport trade of wheat, salt, &c. — which is in the 
hands of a few wealthy foreign merchants; and 
now we emerge from the town of Gaza, and 
cantor down towards the pleasant sea-beach. The 
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Toads here are unexceptionable, consisting of hard 
fine sand, with hedges on either side of prickly 
pear. On the surrounding white sand-hills we 
occasionally catch glimpses of a pack of yelling 
jackals, and then the glorious and familiar roar 
of the rolling surf bursts gratefully upon our 
ears. 

We reach the sea-beach, and are astonished to 
find that here, in this apparently uncongenial soil, 
fruit-gardens flourish with greater luxuriance than 
in any other part of Gaza. There are abundance of 
grape-vines, and oranges, and lemons, besides other 
fruit trees, as we descend on the small quarantine 
bungalow, here established for the better guard- 
ing of ships that frequent the port, which is the 
only building so nigh the water's edge, save an old 
Sheik's tomb. We are invited by the ofiicer in 
charge to refresh ourselves ; he then points out to 
us the most singular phenomenon in Gaza, where 
some score of women are collected with water-pots 
getting their night's supply of this indispensable 
beverage; for though they do not frequently 
resort to it in their ablutions, they could not well 
live without drinking and cooking their food. 
Before letting us into the mystery, he sends for 
some water, that we may taste and prove, and we 
find it sweet and pleasant. Then we discover that 
this phenomenon is a well sunk on the very sand 
of the beach, over and into which the salt waves 
of the sea regularly roll for several hours during^ 
high tide every day ; and yet the water remains 
always the best procurable in Gaza. 

Before quitting the sea-side, our host tells us 
of another singular incident connected with this 
beach of Gaza. This is an extraordinary flight 
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of doves, which arrive annually in the autumn 
from beyond the sea, in so exhausted a state, that 
they fail helpless upon the beach, and many of 
them become an easy prey to the inhabitants, who, 
as it may be easily conceived, have a regular flesh 
festival of some days' duration. 

But now the shades of evening atre gathering 
in, and we shall have to start after our seven 
oVk>ck dinner for Hebron, travelling by night in 
preference to day, owing to the great heat of 
the weather, the fact of there being a glorious 
mix>n, and lastly, though by no means least, 
lH>oauso the road is perfectly secure, forming as 
it does the sanitary cordon between Syria and 
Kgypt, patrolled at all hours of the night and 
day by mounted guards, who are on the alert to 
preclude the jK)ssibility of any traveller avoiding 
their vigilance, by passing into Palestine at some 
iutermciliate part of the country between Gaza 
and Hebron. So we quit Gaza when the hour 
arrivo;?, with a heavy heart for its present lament- 
able condition, and a sincere hope that ere many 
yean? have sped, the heavy curse of the pro- 
phecy now :^o amply fulfilled may be removed, 
axwl Gaza and Askalon no longer continue to be 
a dc^ohition. 

Miuvl you don't give way to drowsiness, for our 
hoi*5iie^ unfortunately are afflicted with the same 
cvuuplaiut* and if we begin nodding and they trip- 
piug» a tumble will be certainly the result. There 
U much in the deop solitude of the night to make 
one ivtUvtivo, much to cause oiur admiration, for 
tlic UKva shines as brightly on the confines of the 
di\<crt^ as over she did over the stateliest palaces 
ot* Vcuicv\ Xho only difterence is» that in lieu of 
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gondolas with the soft music of Italy, we have 
jackals with their shrill piercing cry ; but even 
this is a species of company in such intense soli- 
tude. Our muleteer, who is lost in a vast heap of 
mattresses piled up on the mule's back, sleeps com- 
fortably the while, till by-and-by our prediction is 
verified, and down goes the mule, and* over rolls 
the muleteer, starting up again full of direful 
wrath which keeps him awake for the next half 
hour or so, in alternately belabouring and abusing 
the poor harmless mule. But what have we here 
sparkling in the light of the moon ? Spears and 
horsemen, and gruff voices hooting to us to get 
out of the way ; as they draw near we find that it 
is a cortege of guardians who have pounced upon 
some half dozen European travellers, whom they 
are conveying despite the angry remonstrances of 
themselves and servants, safe off for a five days' 
quarantine. We haul aside a little, and pour com- 
fort into the passing strangers' ears, by assuring 
them that things are not so bad as they imagine 
them ; and they being relieved of a load relative to 
Turkish oppression, proceed upon their journey 
with light hearts and heavy eyes, for the night is 
far spent. You will admit that it is becoming in- 
tolerable this night work, so I propose that we 
call an hour or so's halt for a few cups of coffee, 
and a few winks of sleep. Hai Hassan I Hassan ! 
help us off our nags, for verily my legs are 
so stiff I can barely lift them off the saddle. Is 
it not a luxury to stretch them for a while by 
walking to and fro ? and oh, is it not a luxury to 
throw oneself gently on the comfortable mattresses 
spread upon the ground, and to gaze up upon the 
countless myriads of stars in the beauteous moon- 
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light ? And It is a luxury also to sip the grateful 
aroma of our small cups of veritable Mocha, and 
to lose oneself for a few moments in thought, 
wondering how often those very stars of heaven 
watched over the countless numbers of the children 
of Israel, in this very Land of Promise, and so be- 
ing lost in reflection, and then, and then — we are 
asleep. 



CHAPTER XII. 

TA.ljESl!UrEt-(Cantinued.) 

We last fell asleep in the Old Arm Chair^ 
whilst traversing the country, in imagination, be- 
tween Gaza and Hebron — Heyday, presto — and 
we are deposited there again on the identical spot. 
But the morning blasts sweep chilly over the 
iesert; and, as we wrap our warm travelling cloaks 
doser still, hoping to indulge in longer repose, 
the voice of our indefatigable muleteer, who had 
bis portion of sleep out on the mulcts back, hails 
IS to be up and stirring, else we may make up 
)ur minds to be half baked before reaching the 
jtill distant city of Hebron. We obey this sum- 
mons as sprightly as we can, which is not, how- 
ever, saying much. The invariable coffee soon 
revives us ; and, by the earliest dawn of day, we 
ire up, and en route again, jealously eyed by the 
piards of the cord<Mi, as they pass us on their 
ides to and fro ; for they have their suspicions 
hat somehow or other we must have got across 
mseen, — they never taking into consideration the 
liflEiculty of coming across the desert without 
ittendant camels to carry our necessary supply of 
v^ater. Look! as the clear light of day sheds 
k golden tinge on the prospect before us, how 
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altered is the scene — ^high rocky mountains laid 
out in giant footpaths, trelissed over with gardens 
and vineyards. 

At last have we sighted the veritable land 
flowing with milk and honey. As we near the 
comparatively modem city, our assiduous muleteer 
is loquacious about its great antiquity and its 
existing beauties. What tree is that, so stately 
and venerable, that by its looks we might judge 
its age a hundred centuries? We inquire of our 
guide, and he tells us, with fervent exclamations 
at our ignorance, that this is the identical tree 
under which the patriarch Abraham entertained 
the three heavenly messengers* Whether this be 
true or not, is no affair of mine, and is beyond the 
reach of the most learned to ascertain ; but it is 
pleasant to reflect, that somewhere hereabouts 
stood that memento of early hospitality, and men- 
tally to identify it with the tree of Abraham. 
This is made the easier to us, as you will 
observe that a grey-bearded old man, with a 
benevolent aspect, is, at the verv moment that we 
are passing, seated under its Dranches; and he 
hails us with his " Allah Kon Maik '' (God be with 
you). We return the salutation in due form, and 
then we dismount, for this modem patriarch 
carries on a small traffic in coffee and pipes ; and 
it would be hard indeed, and cruel, if we forgot to 
exercise a little charity in the land where charity 
was personified. 

What's this lying scattered under the tree? — 
What a quantity of beans 1 We take them up, 
and find them as hard as stone, for they have 
been petrified, and are nothing mol'e than a 
species of wild seed, which, in the process of time» 
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has, like the heart of man, too often, become 
hardened and callous to all around. 

But hark I what dismal wailings and lamentations 
are those that come wafted upon the fresh breeze 
of the morning ? We ask our old patriarch, and 
he, being a Turk, tells us, with some indignation 
and harshness, that it is nothing but the Yahoo- 
dees, {i.e. the poor Jews) weeping round the 
walls of the tombs of their forefathers, where 
they may not enter now, under pain of a cruel 
death, since the Crescent waves over the ashes of 
Abraham, and the Cave of Machpelah is covered 
by a mosque, with tall minarets. The early cry 
from one of these latter warns us that it is time 
to be up and resume our track ; and so we enter 
into the gates of the old city of Kirjath-Arba — 
the KhalO,^ or Hebron of to-day. 

The country around us is hilly, but extremely 
fertile, with many rivulets and streams of water 
murmuring gently in every direction. Now we 
are at the lazaretto, where we present our creden- 
tials of introduction given us by our friends at 
Graza, and are hospitably received. We find this 
quarantine establishment infinitely inferior to that 
of Gaza, and have reason to rejoice that we had 
the good fortune to escape undergoing our incar- 
ceration here. We have converse, through the 
bars, with several unhappy countrymen, locked up 
for the prescribed time. Amongst these are two 
cases of catarrh, and one of ague, all, however, 
happily nearly convalescent. Amongst the various 
pithy remarks that have been scribbled up by 
prisoners is the following, — "For colds, agues, 
and catarrhs, inquire within." This looks so 
1 Belored. 
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alarmiDg, that vre post off from Hebron without 
loss of time, turning our horses' heads this time 
towards the holy city of Jerusalem. Memory 
would fain have lingered longer at Hebron, and 
eummed up much relative to its history ; but our 
muleteer charges us so much per diem, and that 
would never suit our purpose; besides which, 
friend reader, you know, better than he can 
describe, all that refers to these lands; and I 
only undertake to describe scenery and manners. 

Now we are descending the hill to the north of 
Hebron, then we are in a valley, with high hiUs, 
to our left. Numerous springs intersect our path ; 
and here is one so swollen by the late rains, that 
you and I must sit for a few minutes, tailor- 
fashion, on the top of our saddles, holding 
hard by the wooden pummeL There, now look 
out. Bless us ! how deep and strong the water 
runs. Hold hard — oh ! I thought as much — ^the 
luckless steed has made a false step, and you and 
I, reader, have the uncomfortable assurance of 
discovering that we are decidedly dripping with 
wet. After much plunging and kicking, — after 
much shouting and screaming, — rafter divers so- 
mersets performed by our muleteer in the water, 
•■ — we at length reach the opposite bank, minus a 
carpet, and most possibly plus a severe cold or a 
fever ; but such things are trifles, my friend, when 
we remember that Jerusalem will soon be reached, 
and that it falls to our good fortune to perform, 
with comparative ease and comfort, a pilgrimage 
which princes and crowned heads once vainly 
sighed to perform. So we jog on contentedly, and 
the sun soon dries our clothes to our backs, and 
— -but halt 1 what have we here, three lakes? No, 
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friend reader, let thy heart rejoice at the fact, we 
are now intently gazing at the famed pools of 
Solomon. What a gush of thoughts does the 
sight of them bring back^ and how our own par- 
ticular courier, with his whole tribe, would fain 
go a wool-gathering ; but we restrain him, con- 
tenting ourselves with a brief note of the fact, 
that the first of these is 384 feet by 232 ; the 
second, 423 by 204; the third, 583 by 175; that 
they are supplied by subterranean springs called 
the Sealed FountainSi and that formerly they sup- 
plied Jerusalem. 

We trot forward again, when our muleteer, half 
out of breath, suddenly pulls up, and pointing 
to our right, exclaims with all his might, " Hai 
Betlam." What, Bethlehem ! Yes, sure enough, 
there, about a mile-and-a-half to our right, is 
Bethlehem of Judea ! It would be an insult to 
your understanding, to pretend to pause and lec- 
ture about Bethlehem; suffice it for us to call 
your attention to the beautiful position of the 
Latin convent, and the very pretty appearance of 
the village itself, as viewed jfrom this point. A 
nearer approach would sadly undeceive us, for it 
is a miserable half Turkish, half Christian village, 
with dirty streets and dirty people; and I have 
no wish to guide you to the monastery, to conduct 
you over the convent, and destroy the beauty of 
the imaginary, by the pantomimic display of the 
monks, who, in showing the manger, &c., hung 
with rich gold and silver lamps, seem to have for- 
gotten that the main beauty of the place consisted 
in its obscurity, and the great humility of Him 
who condescended to be born of a woman, leaving 
all celestial glories in order to suffer for our sins. 
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So we turn away from hence, and take one brief 
survey from the convent of Mar Elias, said to be 
the identical spot where the star re-appeared to 
the wise men of the east. But hark 1 hush ! soft 
music from the distant organ of the monks floats 
past us upon the air, in the silent hour of evening. 
Shepherds are tending their flocks around, and 
they, too, are listening attentively; and as the 
shades of night gather in rapidly around us, the 
brilliant evening star shows herself in the firma- 
ment, just above the distant convent ; and scenes 
and thoughts flock around us, which almost realize 
to the imagination that glorious night when the 
star shone in yon selfsame direction, and the air 
resounded with hallelujahs — 

" Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.** 

And now another morning has come, and we 
wake up in our beds in Jerusalem. Pray hasten 
on with your toilet, for doubtless we shall have 
many pleasant and wonderful sights to witness in 
this glorious city. Look! see out of our bed- 
room window, the first blow to fancy's vagaries. 
There rises in the clear sunshine of morning the 
elegant mosque of Omar, reputed to be built ovei 
precisely the same spot where the temple of Solo- 
mon stood! Now hurry we into the streets, and what 
do we find ? Houses well-constructed, and houses 
ill-constructed ; modern locandas and hotels, built 
up against the decayed ruins of centuries ; fowls 
feeding, and donkeys braying, in what is said to 
occupy the site of Pilate's judgment -hall ; some 
streets pretty well kept, some filthy in the extreme^ 
some almost impassable, requiring to scramble 
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over blocks of ruins, which threaten to break one's 
shins: but then, the concourse of people, — oh! 
there is a mighty multitude indeed, almost as 
many, one would be led to suppose from first 
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sight, as dwelt in the city when Solomon's Temple 
flourished. But the cause of this influx of 
people is the approach of Easter, and these are 
pil|]p:ims gathering from every quarter of the 
world, — devotees, who for the most part have 
been led here either by a hope of gain in small 
mercantile affairs, or from a feeling of pride, — a 
hope of being dubbed Hadji, which the traveller 
will be if he lives to return to his home. 

Did you ever in your life see such a motley set ? 
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Men, women and children; gaunt camel-drivers, 
clad in very questionable sheep-skin cloaks, elbow- 
ing their way amidst a party of fashionably dressed 
Parisians ; sturdy Englishmen treading upon the 
toes of enraged and bearded old Turks; wary 
calculating Syrian merchants, gliding in and out 
amongst a concourse of clamorous white-veiled 
females, with all the dexterity of a serpent ; cal- 
culating Jonathans, peeping over the heads of 
wretched Egyptian soldiers at a still more wretched 
display on the part of some Arab musicians; rope- 
dancers and tumblers from Egypt, performing their 
exploits to the noisy soimd of drums and cymbals, 
ust opposite to a patient old schoolmaster, 
squatted on a mat, with his twenty or thirty 
pupils around him, all screaming out at the top of 
their lungs the Arabic alphabet; farriers, ham- 
mering away at horse-shoes, in front of miserable 
sheds : scores of heavily laden asses, trotting over 
and against squalling children; gaunt looking 
camels* stalking unconcernedly through the bustle; 
hv>rsomen tlourishing their jereeds to the utter 
alarm of the by-standers. In short, Armenians, 
Grvoks, Turks, Copts, Egyptians, Bedouins, camel- 
drivers muleteers, with women and children, and 
a prvtty tair sprinkling of Franks, — these con- 
stitute the concourse that throng the streets of the 
modern Jerusalem of to-day ; whilst the Babel of 
touiTues? is augmented to a noise perfectly dis- 
tx^oiiuor, t*n>m the screaming of children, barking 
^^^ 1^^^^ brayincr of donkeys, neighing of horses, 
and other sounds, almost innumerable. 

^uoK is the Jerusalem we witness to-day. You 
wouM dottbUetS!? fain go and see the Holy Sepul- 
Kare. lou mu*t first pay the Turk who keeps 
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the door-key a small bribe to let you pass ; but it 
strikes me rorcibly you will have no inclination to 
enter, when you once reach the outer front of the 
building. The veriest market of ragamuffin rascals 
is to be met with at Jerusalem, in front of the build- 
ing of the sepulchre. Here filthy women, whose 
children lie fast asleep in the sun, sell filthy sweet- 
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meats, and scream with piercing voices laudatory 
encomiums about their stuff. Jews, with eyes start- 
ting out of their heads, are wrangling and tussling 
with each other, or with foreign merchants, about 
the exact valuation of gold, and the current rates of 
exchange. In the very centre of the hubbub sits 
a seran, or money changer, with his little table, 
covered with heaps of small coins, holding tightly 
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in one hand the bag which contains the gold he 
receives in exchange for his silver and copper. 

We have seen enough of Jerusalem, and we are 
lired of its turmoil ; so we mount again, and riding 
through the Jaffa gate, proceed towards Arima- 
thea, the city of the just man Joseph. But what 
a country is it that we pass through, — what a land 
of bleak desolation after the first few hours' ride ! 
craggy mountains, covered with huge stones and 
barely a blade of grass ; here and there a half de- 
cayed fig-tree ; then all rocky stone and intense 
insufierable heat again. Not a breath of air stirs 
upon the mountains, not a voice is heiird in that 
solitude ; save the ugly red blood-sucker, basking 
in the glaring heat of the sun, there is nothing 
living to be met with. Bind an extra handker- 
chief round your straw-hat, else may we drop 
down stricken by the heat. Still we ride on: 
>'alley and dale, dale and valley ; beneath us, be- 
fore us, aroimd us, one mass of huge, hot, broiling 
rook-stones piled upon each other, from which 
is:?ues an atmosphere like a furnace. So we ride 
on* ourselves and weary animals, panting for air, 
and gasping for one drop of water. At length 
the desolation is passed: we sink down weanly 
under the shade of a small group of olive and fig- 
troos, where, from a fountain in the centre, trickles 
a ploiisant cool stream, and we slake our thirst 
Oh* give me to drink again, and pour that de- 
lightful water over my burning brow and scorched 
up hands and face ! Ah, now we revive I our 
Cv>tK>o and pijK^ again come in requisition ; and so 
wo rwline under the pleasant shade of those trees, 
svnuetimos talking and sometimes sleeping, till the 
c\hJ hrvoxe of evening guarantees to us that we 
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may now ride on without fear of sufferings such as 
we underwent this morning, and so we mount. 

But how changed now is the aspect of nature ! 
We have left those fearful parbaked rocks behind 
us, and all around nature wears a cool, green, mild 
aspect : grass grows in abundance, flowers bloom 
around us, birds are singing on the branches, 
larks carol high up in the air. In the distance 
appears a fine deep green line upon the horizon, 
surmounted by the infallible signal of the Moslem 
sway, — the handsome, glittering minaret. Yonder 
is Ramlah, or Arimathea, situated on the borders 
of the plains of Sharon. 

And now, my friends, we have got to the end 
of our journey for this day, and the jolly stout face 
of a friar is peering at us from above the gates of 
the Latin convent, inquisitive to discover whether 
we be worthy of admittance or not. Apparently 
our good-natured friend is satisfied, for in the 
twinkling of an eye, the huge heavy portals of the 
monastery move upon their hinges, and opening, 
afford admittance to ourselves and our weary 
retinue. Now look sharp about, ye cooks, and 
set before us food meet for hungry, tired men. 
Now bear a hand, ye stewards of the convent, 
and set before us wine worthy of you, and fit 
for such important personages as ourselves. Our 
commands are obeyed with alacrity, and answered 
to admiration. How lucky, too, that we should 
be thus served ; for as sure as you and I are now 
cosily seated, discussing good tmngs, there will be 
shortly here some fifty tired wayfarers, all clamo- 
rous for what we claimed ourselves : and it strikes 
me forcibly that being first come, we are not only 
first but best served ; and they may wait an hour 
u 
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before their cravings may be satisfied. Thankful 
to the Padre Superiore for his good cheer, and 
weary with the day's jaunt, we are soon in bed and 
sound asleep, notwithstanding many little incon- 
veniences, which, were we not so tired, would set 
sleep or quiet at defiance. 

Up we get with the sun, and off we are for 
Joppa. Not, gentle or genteel reader, that I wish 
to sdarm you, but it is a mehmcholy fact that 
we are reduced to donkeys this morning. Our 
Jerusalem muleteers only contracted to bring us 
as far as Ramlah, and whilst we were yet in 
the arms of Morpheus, they were good two hours 
on their way back to Jerusalem. But I can 
assure you that our donkeys are waiTanted sound, 
their only failing being an addiction to thistle- 
bushes and prickly pear hedges. The shrill hoot 
of the donkey-boys, however, keeps them in 
good order, and they certainly do credit to 
their feed by their speed. You hold hard by the 
padding, and then we may enjoy a brief survey of 
the prospect that opens around. Is it not vastly 
superior to yesterday's hard toil ? Here we are, 
skimming over the surface of the ground with a 
level plam on all sides, and as far as the eye can 
reach, over which a carriage could easily be driven. 
Look at the countless cattle feeding on the 
meadows ; sum up the immense extent of corn- 
fields we pass over; listen to the notes of the 
early warblers ; inhale with gusto the delightful 
essences that fill the air with delicious odours, and 
you may form some faint conception of the width, 
and breadth, and depth of the blessings conferred 
upon this fertile land. But here comes a market- 
going villager bound to the same town as our- 
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selves: he, too, is riding upon an ass; but the 
saddle is replaced by panniers which are crammed 
full of delicious fruits and vegetables, that he is 
carrying from his own garden to the market at 
Jaffia. He inquires very kindly after our health, 
and we return the compliment ; but you must not 
on any account ask him how his wife is. If you 
wish to inquire after the good lady's health, you 
must include her under the general catalogue of 
household effects, and ask how his house is. You 
observe he is so pleased with this delicacy on our 
part that he tenders us his own pipe, which he has 
just been smoking for the last five minutes ; and 
we from a sense of delicacy, accept the offer and 
smoke, being guaranteed from anything unpleasant 
by the costly amber mouthpiece which we first 
carefully wipe with our handkerchiefs. 

Hurrah I here we are ! There's Jaffa, with its 
glorious suburban orange gardens — and there's the 
dear old sea behind it again, looking as benevolently 
blue as ever. By and by we pass a group of 
Fellahs, the peasantry of the nobles and rich men 
of the land, who till the ground for them, wind 
and raise their silk, and do a hundred other menial 
offices, for the poor consideration of being per- 
mitted to be kept, with their families, from starva- 
tion, under the landlord's protection. Mark the 
features of yon handsome lad, with bright intelli- 
gence sparkling in his eyes — his fine new red cap 
set rather on one side — his gaily striped abah or 
overcoat made with alternate stripes of yellow, 
red, black, white, and blue, (mind you, in my 
private opinion, I opine that very much such an 
abah as that youth wears, wore Joseph, the be- 
loved son of Jacob.) See how gaily he struts 
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along^ barefooted, and sings with stentorian lungs 
some outlandish ditty of his people. Yet that lad 
is a serf^ and his companions are serfs, and they 
will live and die such, exposed to the last to hard 
labour and harder fare — and yet they are as blithe- 
some as the lark. I tell you, friend reader — and 
the heart of memory beats high at the recollection 
— that there is a blessing upon the very air of these 
countries, which lightens up the heart with joy 
and gladness, and makes sorrow appear like a pure 
fleecy cloud, flitting across the glorious brightness 
of the noonday sun. 

Well, at last we are at the gates of Jaffa I Files 
upon piles of delicious oranges, apricots, peaches, 
melons, and many other fruits ! mountains of fine 
vegetables, donkey loads of which might be pur- 
chased for a crown ! and then there's a smell of 
fish, and we are passing the fish market. Black 
gipsy tents, with black gipsies inside and out of 
them, line the embankments of the fort ditches ; 
shoals of camels are coming out — shoals of mules 
and donkeys are going in ; small shopkeepers, who 
keep stalls in the inside of the city, are keeping a 
sharp look out for the every-day village supplies of 
necessaries. Our friend, the old Turk, is immediately 
pounced upon by half a dozen, contending parties ; 
and in the midst of all this scuflling and riot — to 
say nothing of a great deal of filth and mud — we 
enter through the city gates, stared at by half sleepy 
sentries ; and so passing through a dozen narrow, 
dark, woeful-looking streets, we arrive at the 
Latin Convent, the only travellers* home in Jaffa, 
and rushing up stairs, quite overcome with heat 
and fatigue, we sink exhausted into the Old Arm 
Chair. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

JAFFA— ((7on«in«€d.) 

Before we quit Jaffa^ we may as well take a 
stroll through the town and round the environs. 
We can easily accomplish this before the arrival 
of the Austrian steamer, which is to convey us, 
to the seaport town of Mount Carmel. Now, 
take care how you step down this detestably 
slippery and dangerous footpath, which leads from 
the Convent to the main street in Jaffa. Here 
we are, in it. Did you ever, in all your ex- 
perience, meet with its equal ? It appears to be 
not a sufficient evil to the inhabitants that there 
are cart-loads of filth blocking up the narrow pas- 
sages, which are bound on one side by ricketty, 
smoky old houses, and on the other by the dilapi- 
dated bastions of the old ruined fort, which is 
fast crumbling into the sea ; but in addition to 
this, they must needs allow huge logs of timber, 
rusty old ships' anchors, coils of gigantic chain, 
and other matter, the debris of unfortunate vessels 
wrecked in this said port of Jaffa, to lie about 
in every direction, endangering one's shins at 
every second step. But despite all these draw- 
backs, we perceive that there is no lack of people 
thronging to and fro ; porters carrying sacks 
of grain large enough to crush them; camels 
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carrying mighty bars of iron, just landed from 
abroad; boat proprietors leaping about on the 
crazy bastions, gesticulating frantically to their 
boatmen to have a mind of the really dangerous 
surf that breaks upon a terrific ledge of sunken 
rocks ; busy merchants, clerks, and native oflScials, 
hurrying to and fro with anxiety, and eagerness 
for gain depicted in their faces: these, and other 
busy scenes, make known to our astonishment that, 
insignificant as the case may be in appearance, 
Jafia is in reality driving a flourishing conmierce, 
equal to, if not surpassing, in the wesJth it yields, 
the ancient Joppa in her most opulent days. But 
we have no business here ; so we scramble up one 
of the narrow highways leading to the top of the 
conical hill, up which the houses of the town are 
built ; the higher S7e get, the purer the air, the 
better and cleanlier the houses, and the more 
interesting the prospect. On our ascent, we pass 
what the natives believe to be the site of Simon 
the Tanner's house : and so, scrambling and occa- 
sionally slipping, we eventually reach the summit 
of the hill, and there enjoy the prospect awhile. 
Before us is the well-built but useless fort ; be- 
yond that again, on a delightful green eminence) 
the quarantine establishment, and a few most 
agreeable villas, whilst to our left, as we stand, 
^ are the extensive range of gardens, so famous for 
' the oranges they produce ; and to our left, a por- 
tion of the sea, with a long, bare, sandy cape 
stretching out so far, that it seems to grow tiun 
in the distance, in its efforts to conceal the ruins 
of Askalon from our prying gaze. We turn 
round, and there is the majestic sea, spreading ftr 
away on either hand. Beneath us we deacrf 
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eeyeral wrecks lying upon the beach, and almost 
simultaneously we perceive the smoke of the ap- 
.proaching steamer ; cautiously we hasten down 
again to the Convent; carefully we arrange our 
portmanteaus; and then two men, with fierce black 
beards, and rough boots laced above the knee, 
present themselves — these are our porters; and 
they hurry along the high street already alluded 
to at a most uncomfortable pace, considering the 
impediments in the way. 

Knowing them, however, to be great rogues, 
we follow at all risks ; out of breath we rush 
through a ricketty old gate, and then we are 
brought to a stand-still upon three planks, sup- 
ported upon high poles, jutting out over the sea, 
each plank being six inches apart, so as to admit 
of the sea washing up freely ; and beneath us, at 
a very inconvenient distance, lies dancing up and 
down upon the waves, the boat which is destined 
to convey us to the steamer. 

Now, pray hold my arm tight, friend porter, 
whilst I scramble, as the opportunity offers, into 
the boat. Now then — but the boat is three yards 
away — Now then — but the boat is in a yawning 
gulf under us. All this time the wretches are 
clamorous for baksheesh. At last she comes long- 
side on. More screaming than ever amongst the 
boatmen. Smash, splash, thump — the three planks 
seem to have been riven asunder, and — we are 
carefully seated on a huge bale, full of bruises, 
and nearly terrified out of our wits. 

Now pull us manfully away. Adieu, Jaffa! 
Adieu, vile streets, and viler jetty. Our boatmen 
pull manfully out to sea, and very soon afterwards 
we are happy to find ourselves climbing up the iron 
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ladder of the Imperatrice. Now, come and look at 
Jaffa from the poop of the steamer, and you will 
admit that it is a horrible deception. From hence 
the town seems one beauteous flight of villas, in- 
terspersed with orange groves, whilst on either 
side the beach takes a graceful curve, dotted fan- 
cifully with graceful palm-trees, picturesque-look- 
ing ruins, and magnificent orange-groves. Oh, you 
will never find me trusting to promises again ! And 
yet who that has read of the glorious vision of 
St. Peter on the house-top of the Centurion could 
fail, at this distance, to be deceived as we have 
been ? and what a lovely spot might not Jaffa be 
made under any but its present masters ! 

Up goes the anchor at last, for the mail has 
come on board. Whiz goes the steam, and we are 
paddling away towards the marked outline of the 
distant CarmeL This you will admit is truly 
delightful : a sea as smooth as glass ; a sky with- 
out a cloud; and the most magnificent landscape 
that the mind can conceive. Every five minutes' 
steaming opens out some new and charming pro- 
spect ; but if you pay attention, you will observe 
that we might almost mark the latitude by the 
various aspects that the sea-coast assumes. Thus, 
now that we are only just from Jaffa, the whole 
coast is one low range of sand hillocks, with de- 
pressed, tufty shrubs, and an occasional group of 
palm-trees, with here and there some isolated 
old ruin, most probably now occupied by some 
goatherd and his flock. By-and-by, as we near 
the projecting cape of Moimt Carmel, you will 
perceive that the cliffs assume a more chalky and 
dangerous aspect, abrupt, vnth their bald summits 
surmounted with an occasional olive-tree. But, 
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88 we glide smoothly along the water, let us take 
a brier survey of our fellow-passengers. These, 
of course, are a very heterogeneous set. In the 
cabin aft we have Germans all beard and smoke, 
Frenchmen all ceremony and cigars, Italians either 
very sick or singing, and a few of our own native 
countrymen wrapt up in a brown study, or the 
book they may chance to be reading. It is a re- 
markable fact, by the way, that you seldom meet 
with a foreigner on board any vessel, who ever 
condescends to open a book ; they are either too 
full of talk, or too full of smoke, to admit of their 
devoting any time to reading. Well, chacun d 
son ffoUt. 

Now, let us walk forward and see what the deck 
passengers consist of. These are mostly pilgrims 
returning from Jerusalem to their native villages 
in Syria and Asia Minor. Some have their wives 
with them, some their families ; but all are pro- 
strate withs ea-sickness, and dying of thirst. Their 
groans are lamentable for water ; and though they 
have barely half-a-dozen paces to go to get as 
much of tnis as they please, not one has sufficient 
courage at his command for so arduous an under- 
taking. At last one old fellow gets desperate, 
and staggers up to his legs. He makes a rush for 
the water-butt, but the vessel gives a sudden 
lurch and over he goes, and, where he fell, there 
lies groaning pitifully; till at last some kind 
person amongst the ship's crew takes pity upon 
their forlorn plight, and supplies these hopeless 
people with water all round. Most of these pil- 
grims are hard working peasants of the Greek per- 
suasion, who have been contented for years to live 
upon bread and onions and dried fruit, so as to be 
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enabled to hoard up a safficient snm to fit them for 
this very pilgrimage from which they are now 
retoming, after having been well fleeced by their 
priests ; for it is not the passage to and fro, or the 
Eving on board or on shore that costs them much. 
Three hundred piastres would amply suffice them 
for the trip there and back : whereas, one thou- 
sand will barely satisfy the griping demands of the 
priests for votives at the shrines of fabulous saints, 
who, in return, confer upon these benighted people 
bits of soap (of which, by the way, they stand in 
need), candles, beads, and crucifixes, all which are 
more Measured by the pilgrim than any earthly 
possession, and which will entitle him to the apel- 
lation of Hadji on his return, so soon as he dis- 
plays these trophies to the priest of his native vil- 
lage. But every peasant pilgrim here present on 
board of the steamer, is provided with a far 
more precious relic than all the others (in his 
estimation), in the Jerusalem candle which he 
himself lighted in the struggle last Easter-day, 
when, in Sie Church of the Holy Sepulchre, thou- 
sands upon thousands, to suffocation, were assem- 
bled to witness the blasphemous ceremony of the 
so-called holy light, — ^when these poor creatures 
really believe that fire from heaven descends to 
light the candle held by their bishop in the holy 
sepulchre. These candles are to them inestimable. 
Should any of their children be baptized, they are 
lit during the ceremony, and then carefully locked 
up. Should any be married, the same occurs ; and 
they are suffered to bum out to the socket only 
when the Hadji himself is stretched out in the 
pallor of death, when this candle, stuck in a 
candlestick and placed at his head, shines like the 
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light from the dying man's eyes, feebler and 
feebler, till both are extinct. 

But here we are, steaming under the stately 
Carmel. Look up at its lofty summits, and only 
conceive what a sublime and fearful spectacle must 
it have been, to behold the multitudes assembled to 
witness the fire descend from heaven to consume 
the true prophet's offerings, and annihilate the 
blasphemers of God ! Now, the top of Carmel is 
bald, and, if we borrow the captain's spying-glass, 
we shall be able to discover the beautSul convent 
of the Carmelite monks. It looks small and insig- 
nificant at this distance off, but Memory, who has 
made a note of the matter, remembers well having 
passed three days in that identical convent where 
hospitality is unbounded, and the building more 
like a palace than a monastery — theacconunodaldoiL 
for travellers being so perfect that barely an hotel 
in Europe can be said to surpass them. And, oh, 
to look upon the prospect from that mountain-top, 
and to breathe the pure air up there ! These are 
fleeting pleasures treasured up in Memory's store- 
hold. 

We anchor for a few hours in the Bay of Acre, 
off the miserable-looking but thriving village of 
Ctuapha. If you wish to ascend the mountain, you 
must land here and procure donkeys for the as- 
cent ; for my own part, you will excuse my going 
ashore at aU, for I have too recently had a sickener 
of Caiapha, to feel at all inclined to visit its filthy, 
noisy, fly-plagued streets any more ; so, if you re- 
main on board, we will content ourselves by mak- 
ing a pencil sketch of the Bay, and eating some of 
the delicious grapes that the boatmen have brought 
off for sale. 
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You recollect what I said about being able to 
indicate the different latitudes by the appearances 
of the coast ? You see that in this Bbj of Acre, 
which is in the shape of a crescent, there is a much 
greater show of vegetation than we have hereto- 
fore met with. Is it not a pretty and deceptive 
picture from the sea? To our right, abruptly rising 
out of the ocean, is hoary Carmel ; then at her base, 
the little town of Caiapha, with a green hillock in 
the centre of it, surmounted by a ruined castle; 
and then far away as the eye can stretch, a splendid 
sandy beach, terminating at the extreme point in 
the fortress of St. Jean d'Acre. The beach is lined 
with palm trees, and behind these palms is a pro- 
fusion of fruit, and other trees and shrubs, grow- 
ing on gently rising hillocks. But what is that we 
see far away beyond the fortress of Acre, rearing 
its violet crested head in the golden sunlight, with 
a nightcap of snow on its topmost summit ? That, 
reader, is Lebanon ! Mount Lebanon, of which 
you have read in prose and verse long before now, 
and where, imhalla ! as the Arabs say, we hope to 
be before long, if weather, and time, and life per- 
mit. You had best take a sKetch of those palms, 
for they are the last we shall see on this long 
journey of ours— hereafter every hour wili draw 
us nearer and nearer to colder regions, which 
though uncongenial to the palm, have many rare 
and beautiful fruits, and flowers, and plants, to 
make amends. So farewell, palm-trees and hot 
regions ; our steamer is now off Acre. This town 
is celebrated for the resistance it gave to the forces 
under Napoleon, and for its speedy capture by 
the British forces when the Geyser steamer threw 
a shell into the powder magazine, and blew up 
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one-half the town. In addition to this^ though its 
modernly Qonstructed houses and streets are both 
handsome and airy, from some cause or other Acre 
is one of the most unhealthy towns in all Pales- 
tine. The morning breaks, and we who have been 
refreshed with invigorating sleep, inhaling the 
whole night through, the delightful, pure, sweet 
atmosphere of a summer^s night in Syria, rise up 
Eke giants refreshed from our slumbers. Let us 
hasten upon deck, friend, for assuredly a glorious 
panorama awaits. 

Oh, pause awhile! Was there ever anything 
more sublime? The heavens are tinged with a 
thousand hues, gradually verging into the deep 
rosy tint of the morning, which rests upon the 
perpetually snow-capped lofty peaks of Lebanon. 
Now is there gold on the snow of Lebanon 
more plentiful than in all the diggings of Aus- 
tralia. The sun has cast his mantle over their 
summits, the thin cold vapours of the night are 
dispelled, and the huge endless range of Lebanon 
stands revealed to our astounded gaze. High 
up midst purple clouds are cold bleak peaks, 
pointed like needles towards the sky — ^lower still, 
the mountains seem to waver between a dingy- 
blue and perfect obscurity. Here and there a 
brilliant rosy tint seems to indicate some ice- 
bound cliff, reflecting in its transparent mirror the 
brighter clouds of heaven's canopy. Then we grow 
sombre and dull again, till the rude, abrupt, well- 
defined outlines of the nearest range of purply 
brown mountains verge into one dense forest of 
deepest green. Then comes a vacuum hidden from 
view by the nearer hill of Sidon, with its light 
emerald-green tint, surmounted by an ancient 
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castle, and gut in by the white houses of the 
handsome modem town. 

Look at the breakers on the black rocks, and 
the old bridge leading far into the sea, and ter- 
minating in what was once a strongly fortified castle, 
but is now a heap of ruins, having been battered 
down by the British fleet. I say, make a resume of 
the whole picture we have endeavoured to sketch, 
and acknowledge that there are few countries more 
beautiful than that one which God chose for 
God s own people ! But take a last look at the 
land of Palestine, for the steamer is again in mo- 
tion, and with Beyrout we enter upon the land of 
Syria, at the present day the land flowing with 
milk and honey indeed. 

As we coiist along, you cannot help being struck 
with admiration at the density of foliage which is 
in every direction to be seen. These are all vast, 
mulberry plantations, interspersed here and there 
with delicious firuit, orchards, and prolific vine- 
yards. Did you ever see a peasant rearing his 
silk worms ? if not, take a ride with me on Fancy's 
winged car, and I will at once transport you to a 
native mulberry plantation, where worms are be- 
ing raised by legions. The spring sun has budded 
the mulberry plant, and the same congenial heat 
hatches the silk worm eggs, and then the peasant, 
and his wife and family, awake simultaneously to 
activity. They have a hard life of it for a few 
weeks I can assure you — up betimes in the morn- 
ing to cut sufficient leaves for the stock of worms 
— then to shake off" the dew from them — ^in short 
— then the best thing I can do for you, is to refer 
you to a series of papers that appeared in the 
Home Friend this year, under the head of the 
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•^Four Harvests of Syria," — there you will meet 
with all requisite information ; for myself I really 
have not time, for here we are off Kas Bey rout, 
and we shall beat an anchor in five minutes more. 
Look what pretty garden-houses line the water- 
side—some peeping out from behind pleasant fruit 
and mulberry trees, others jutting over the sea. 
Ten years ago not one of these was in existence. 
There, that's Antonio's hotel, where it is my inten- 
tion to lodge, and to take you with me; and 
there's the anchorage — what a number of vessels 
and boats of all sizes and nations it contains I 
Beyrout certainly is the emporium of Syrian com- 
merce. Is it not a charming looking town from 
the anchorage, with gloomy old buildings and 
ruined castles close at hand, and green trees with 
white villas, a little further off, and the Lebanon 
range, one would imagine almost within gun-shot? 
Friend reader, " it is distance lends enchantment 
to the scene," as you will quickly discover on our 
landing. 

Now then, jump into the boat. We dare not 
land at the ordinary landing-place till we have 
passed through the ordeal of the Customs. Accord- 
ingly, we are taken to the Custom-house stairs ; 
but as there is a great deal of mud and a very 
little water there, the natural result is, the boat 
sticks fast some twenty yards from shore, and we 
are forced to submit our persons and effects to the 
tender mercies of a not very tender set of porters 
and boatmen. Now, hold hard by the boat-side, 
or we shall be rent limb from limb in the scuffle 
that ensues for the possession of our persons: 
six men contending to carry one leg, — three for 
your new hat, which has fallen into the water 
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n the tussle, and is being careAilly blown upon 
by a big fellow, as if blowing it could remedy 
the irreparable damage done. At last we are 
hoisted on the shoulders of one Herculean man, 
and our head is forced back upon the shoulders of 
two other giants, whilst each boot is in possession 
of as many. In this ludicrous position we are 
carried on shore in state^ and at last safely de- 
posited on a log of wood lying on the mud ; and 
it is hard, at that instant, to know which to give 
way to, anger or mirth ; the struggle, however, is 
soon decided in favour of the latter, by our chancing 
to catch a glimpse of other new arrivals under- 
going the same process. And then all the dozen 
porters that helped to carry yourself and your hat 
on shore, are overcome with mirth also, for they 
have always a baksheesh in perspective. Now 
comes another trial: two custom-house officers 
seize upon our effects, and cause some of their 
understrappers to carry them up to a shed, where, 
upon our producing the keys, we shall have the 
small satisfaction of seeing everything in our 
neatly packed portmanteaus carefully turned out, 
but by no means as carefully bundled in again. 

After causing us every possible annoyance and 
delay, one of these officious officials, who is consi- 
dered to be quite an European, because he dresses 
h la Franca^ thinks it requisite to insist upon a 
baksheesh, which we as obstinately refuse to give; 
and then ensues a war of words, till old Antonio 
rushes into the rescue, and (having first assured 
himself that we are to lodge with him) he frightens 
the small official nearly out of his wits by some 
monstrous invention to the effect that we are cou- 
sins to the Queen of England, or at least princes 
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of the royal blood; and the officer hobbles away 
with shoes down at heels, a la Tare, smoking the 
pipe of humility, whilst we are marshalled off under 
the faithfid Aiitonio, followed by a squadron of 
porters carrying our luggage : not that we require 
one-half so many, but that Antonio thinks it 
would look infra dig. to take anybody to his hotel 
Baye milords, with a whole retinue of followers 
and half a steamer-load of baggage. We are too 
hot and dusty, and too hungry and thirsty, to pay 
much attention to anything or any one till we 
reach Antonio's. Once arriyed there, one's expe- 
rience in Syria commences ; and, ordering a pipe 
and the infallible coffee, which is here seryed in 
the highest style of luxury, we drag our weary 
limbs to the window's side, gaze out upon the 
beauties of the prospect from Antonio's windows, 
which is really very charming, till, weary of this, 
we drop into the Old Arm Chair just for a short 
nap before breakfast, as that won't be seryed till 
noon. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BEYROUT AND SYRIA. 

Wake up, my friend ; I smell the savoury odour 
of the pillauf, and the kebbeys, and the yaknees, 
and other Syrian delicacies, seldom at first palate- 
able to Europeans, but to which, for my part, I 
mean to do ample justice. See what delicious 
fruits and fragrant flowers friend Antonio has 
culled from his own garden ! and, mark ye, taste 
with me of the fragrant golden wine of old Mount 
Lebanon, — that wine whose fragrant bouquet has 
been alluded to more than once in Sacred Writ. 
Is it not vastly agreeable to have a pleasant shady 
roof over one's head? to be fanned by gentle 
zephyrs? to gaze out upon the green fields and 
the orchards, the vineyards and the streams, the 
deep blue ocean crested with white, and the ships 
sailing to and fro in happy security? — and to taste 
of the delicious fruits which our ancestors tasted 
of, — to drink of the milk and to sip of the honey in 
this very land of promise ? for though Bejrout is 
excluded by moderns from the privilege of claim- 
ing to be ranked with the Holy Land, its proximity 
to Lebanon associates it with it. 

As we stroll along the streets, we are struck 
with the mixed antiquity and modemness of the 
town : now we are under an archway dating from 
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many centuries past ; then again out in the open 
country, with twenty picturesque looking villas, 
some barely finished, and all the property of 
thriving merchants, most of whom came to Bey- 
rout needy adventurers. Here, on the sandy out- 
skirts of the town, is an hospital for the sick of all 
nations and creeds, attended by French Sisters of 
Charity, and at the expense, or rather maintained 
by voluntary contributions from all. 

You will observe vrith some surprise that all the 
Europeans, ladies as well as gentlemen, that we 
encounter, are dressed in the height of fashion, 
and that even the natives, in their peculiar cos- 
tume, are extremely punctilious with regard to 
the material and make of their picturesque robes. 
This is what we shall not encounter in any other 
part of Syria; for though the men at Damas- 
cus and Aleppo are considered perfect dandies, 
ladies never show their faces in the streets, but 
so about covered from head to foot with the 
mghtful winding-sheet-looking izar. 

After leaving the French hospital, the next place 
we see is a pleasant, shady avenue, with the white 
top of a house peeping over it in the distance, — for 
in Beyrout, with very few exceptions, all the houses 
have terraces. This particular one before us is 
the chapel of the American mission ; and to our 
left, as we walk up the avenue, is the last resting- 
place of full many of our countrymen who have 
come to an untimely end, chiefly dying of fevers 
brought on by undue exposure to the climate. To 
this mission are attached some very excellent 
.schools, and hence arises the fact that many of the 
rising generation of Beyrout Syrians can speak 
and read English as well as we can ourselves. 
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waters — ^that is the steam ; a hot oppressive smell — 
that is from the boiling cocoons. A tall chimney 
reminds us forcibly of what the eye was accus- 
tomed to meet hourly in other lands; and we 
dismount, and are conducted into the presence of 
the proprietor, who very politely ushers us at once 
into the reeling-room. Bless us, what a smoke, and 
steam, and insupportable odour, assail us at first ! 
gradually we grow accustomed to these incon- 
veniences, and then begin to use our eyes. One 
— two — twenty — fifty buxom young girls, all 
natives of the villages of the Lebanon, with merry 
sparkling eyes, and a health-bloom on their cheeks; 
these are the young reelers, who, after a very 
few months' teaching, have become expert in the 
art, and are now mainly instrumental in support- 
ing the export commerce of Beyrout with the 
European continent. Some few years ago, these 
children (for there are barely any amongst them 
above twelve years of age) were a ragged, useless, 
little people, always hungry, always with un- 
washed hands and faces, and uncombed hair ; the 
only hopes of the parents being concentrated on 
that period when these girls would become 
marriageable, and so be taken off their hands ; for 
seldom if ever does a girl remain unmarried in 
Syria, after attaining her sixteenth year. At 
first, the proprietors of these factories had to battle 
against long established usages and prejudices, 
which forbade the intermixing of women and girls 
in any labour undertaken by the men. Gradually, 
however, and with perseverance, these were over- 
come ; and when it was once discovered that the 
girls might be really turned to account, and actually 
earn a sufficiency not only to provide for them- 
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selves, but even to asast in tl^ maintenance of 
their parents, than the prejudices of centuries 
crombled awaj together. Sudi charms has money, 
even in these distant nooks and comers of the 
earth I This solitary fiictory helps to afford em- 
ployment, directly or indirectly, to one thousand 
individuals ; and there are seven or eight others 
equally beneficial ; in addition to this, the port of 
Beyrout imports annually full fifty ship-loads of 
British merchandise for interior consumption ; and 
this quantity is gradually increasing ; the exports 
are chietiy various species of grain ; but the an- 
chorage is extremely unsafe, and were it not for 
this drawback, Beyrout would beyond a doubt 
become the emporium of British conmierce in all 
Turkey. 

And now we hie away to Damascus — that ancient 
city that dates before the time of Abraham — that 
famed flower-garden of the world — ^that Eden 
before which the impostor prophet of the Moslems 
is said to have involuntarily paused, and turning 
his horse's head in an opposite direction, refused 
to enter within the precincts of the city, exclaim- 
ing that *' it must be impossible for any man 
dwelling in such a paradise, to wish for or think 
of any brighter one in a fiiture life." So much 
for the romance of Damascus, whose environs are 
truly delightful; but having passed these, we 
enter into the city, and come upon the stem 
reality. Narrow streets, dirty footpaths, gloomy 
walls, heavily laden mules and camels, riotons 
donkeys, sedate Turks on prancing steeds, cheese, 
choice stuffs. China-ware, chintzes, and children ad 
lib, in the bazaars. There are, of course, the usual 
quantity of ghost-like forms sliding and shuffling 
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iabout in closely veiled izars, with loose yellow 
slippers; and there is an indescribable smell of 
saffiron, &C.9 so peculiar to the bazaars in the 
East, There is a khan for the reception of tra- 
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vellers, and there is also a Latin convent ; but we 
happen to be acquainted with a respectable native 
resident, who has often pressed us to visit him, in 
what he was used to call his paradise of a home. 
Availing ourselves of this invitation, we pull up 
at a miserable looking doorway in a vile street, 
and whilst the muleteer is knocking, in our own 
minds we have settled that this said mercantile 
friend of ours must be an arrant impostor, to call 
such a hole of a place a paradise on earth, whereas 
no respectable pig would condescend to have a 
stye hereabouts. But stop, we have been rather 
hasty in our judgment; the uncouth door unboltS5 
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the smiling face of the merchant appears behind 
it: we hear his well-known " AOah salah mete 
Salakme'^ — a hundred times tcelcame; we jump 
down, and are ushered in ; the crazy old door is 
locked behind us ; we are in a kind of condemned 
cell with another door in firont of us. Our host 
flings this open, and then Adjibe — wonderful in- 
deed — surpassingly marvellous is the change from 
without to within. We pause with admiration, 
and the merchant smiles with pride. Before ub 
is one Tast court-yard, partly paved with exquidite 
marble pavements, partly laid out in parterres, 
where grow in wild profusion the choicest fruits 
and flowers. In the centre of all is an el^ant 
marble font, with a jet d'eau flinging the pearly 
streamlet high up in the bright sunlight, whence 
it descends in a thousand lustrous fragments ; all 
round the courtyard are high waUs ; and all against 
these walls, supported on trellis- work, are cluster- 
ing vines, rich even imto the harvest, with heavy 
bunches of delicious grapes; the dark leaves of 
the lemon and orange tree are set with their 
pearl-white blossom; here and there a golden 
iruit han^ upon the lemon-tree, forgotten or 
overlooked from last season's crop. 

There is a fragrance mingling with the morning 
air, that renders the sensations of the beating 
heart joyous beyond belief; and while we pause 
and contemplate all these b^uitifrd works of Crea- 
tion, our host conducts us to the frirther extremity 
of the court-yard, where is a pleasant alcove that 
leads into the dwelling-house, and here he presents 
lis to his wife and his two sylph-like daughters. 
Xow, you would never believe me if I was to tell 
you, that that nondescript, slipper-shod, closely 
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muffled thing, that hurried past and nearly elbowed 
118 in the bazaars, as we approached the door of 
this house, was neither more nor less than oiu- 
liost's beautiful daughter, Miriam! Yes, it was 
though : that pretty little red cap, with a crown of 
pearls with golden leaves, those long elegant tresses, 
that sweet expressive face, those incomparable eyes 
and eyelashes, the handsomely embroidered tight- 
fitting vest, the cashmere shawl wound round the 
thin waist, the loose over coat of embroidered 
muslin, the equally loose blue silk sherwal, and 
the unexceptionable ankle and foot. Yes, my 
friend, all these were bundled up and concealed in 
that vile w'mding sheet of an izar; and if you 
doubt what I say, you have only to wait for 
a few minutes, for the first time ^liss Miriam 
goes out, you will see her invest herself in this 
indispensable winding-sheet. So we sit sipping 
coffee, lost in contemplation of the scene be- 
fore us. Sometimes we are surmising how many 
flowers contribute to the fragrance wafted across 
the sea-breeze ; then we are looking at the fruit- 
trees, and wishing that all the seasons would be 
combined for our own present particular gratifica- 
tion. Then our eyes catch the lovely face of mine 
host's daughter ; and bless us ! what a leap the heart 
took : we find that she is gazing at us too, and 
immediately twenty dreadful doubts, and suspi- 
cions, and determinations fill the brain. Can it be 
possible that we have made an impression ? could 
we divest ourselves of tail-coats and beaver, and 
waddle about in loose sherwal? could we resign 
all hopes of home and friends, and be content to 
dwell in a lowly cot, surrounded by woodbine, 
and living upon lore and air? We have just 
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mnswered all these questions satisfactorily for our- 
selves, and have determined to ingratiate our- 
selves with papa and mamma. 

When the street-door opens. Miss Miriam flies 
off like a frightened dove, and a provokinffly hand- 
some young Syrian enters the alcove. Now then 
has hope been extinguished in our breast, like a 
farthing rushlight in a breeze of wind. We are 
too well acquainted with the customs of the East, 
not to divine at once the cause of the fair one's 
trepidation and flight. This young man must be 
her betrothed husband ; for in Syria, so soon as 
a betrothal has taken place, however friendly the 
parties may have before been, it is considered in- 
decorous that they should meet again until thej 
do so in the relative positions of man and wife; 
and these betrothals usuaUy last six months, 
though they sometimes endure through years. So 
you see, friend reader, it's all up wim me. And 
this ix^^e actually has the audacity to come and 
ask me, and yourself if you like, to attend his nup- 
tial$« which are to take place at his father's house 
to-morrow. 

But if we wish to be merry, we must hurry 
aw»y frv^m this house as speedily as we can; 
for hero all will be sorrow and lamentations, this 
bein^r the last day that the bride is to pass with 
her fathers family, under which circumstances 
the Svrian wcMuen deem it an incumbent duty to 
;^$i^Hublc at the bride's house, and to assist her in 
dv^loml waiUngs the day and night through. Poor 
Utile Miriam ! your bright eyes will be very dim 
by to-UK^rrv^w/and bloodshot too; but they will 
be $tiU wor^^ by the time that your retinue of 
viucux\as skill have conducted you in state pro- 
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cession to the bath, when, after having parboiled 
jrou, they will anoint you with scented oils, and 
plait your hair, which has been dyed red for the 
x^casion, fastening loose coins to the end thereof. 
JTes, you will have cried yourself into a fit by the 
dme your bridal costume has been fitted on, and 
the noisy procession, with drums, and flags, and 
fire-arms, comes in mock battle array to carry 
you away from your father's house. 

But I suppose these things must be suffered; 
j^our mother underwent the same penalty before 
jrou, and, so did your grand and your great grand- 
nother; and so, with this consolation to support 
jrou in the approaching festive trials, we bid you 
Bidieu for the present. Fifty old women set up an 
unearthly wurrah ! wurrah I wurrah ! tcurrah ! 
caused by tapping the forefinger rapidly against 
the under lip whilst they screech; this is the 
signal for lamentations, so we make a precipitate 
retreat to a neighbouring khan, there to pass the 
night as best we can. 

Our supper consists of a soup made of curdled 
cream, with forced meat-balls, stuffed with mint, 
chilies, and spices ; and then we to bed, for 
to-morrow's wedding has at least the attraction of 
novelty. We have hardly dismissed our barber — 
that glorious barber of Damascus — before we are 
summoned to the house of the bridegroom; and 
on entering there, are rather discomfited at being 
deluged with rose and orange flower-water from 
head to foot; but this is intended as the very 
flower of a compliment, so we are constrained to. 
smile and shiver at it, until the kindly warmth of 
the sun dries us again. Now comes the band, with a 
fresh complement of singers, brought here expressly 
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to celebrate with extemporaneous lays the festive 
scene. There is a firightfol drumming of derbekias^ 
a hideous squeaking of pipes, and then a dance. 
First, one man, a peasant attached to some farm 
belonging to the master of the house, steps forward 
in a bran new over coat, striped with as many colours 
as the rainbow, and equally bright pair of red shoes. 
This gentleman is obliged to borrow a handkercUef 
from some of the guests, not that he is suffering 
Irom a cold, but that such an article is indispensable 
for the performance of the dance ; and he never, 
to the best of his recollection, owned such a 
requisite. This want being supplied, the music 
strikes up first slowly, to suit the grave measure 
of the dance; gradually, however, the strain 
grows livelier, as the dancer grows more excited, 
and the borrowed handkerchief goes whirling round 
and round in the air. 

After this man many other volunteers spring 
to their feet, and some dance with swords, and 
some in loose boots. It is perfectly marvelloiis 
to see how they kick about their heels, without 
sending a boot in the nearest neighbour's face; 
then, when the dancing is finished, we have 
some songs — such songs as would haunt you and 
me, reader, like a horrible dream, for a twelve- 
month. After these songs there is a display of 
athletic games. Herculean peasants stagger and 
roll and tumble about the yard ; and during all 
this interval the hideous drumming of the music 
never ceases. Those who are not actively en- 
gaged, are either smoking or drinking coffee. 

By and by there is a lull; every one is ex- 
hausted for the moment. This is the signal for 
the cook to dish up ; and on comes a dish of pil- 
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kuf, under which two men are evidently stagger- 
ing. Then there is a large sheep roasted whole, 
and staffed with almonds, raisins, and rice. Then 
there is a soup ; then the national dish of kubbis, 
served up in a dozen different ways ; and whilst 
the plebeians are revelling in these luxuries, the 
better classes are feasted in-doors on more delicate 
fsire ; though mind you, if I was a hungry man, I 
would much sooner share with the rabble out of 
doors than only pick at the dainties in-doors — just 
taste and whip away — for such is the rule at an 
eastern gentleman's table — fifty courses, and only 
a mouthful of each. 

After dinner, the bridegroom, in very dis- 
reputable attire, and attended by the bridesman, 
takes up his place in the centre of the room, 
after having kissed hands all round. Then comes 
my lord the Greek bishop (to whom universal 
homage is paid by the natives present), attended 
by some half-dozen priests. The best table in the 
house is placed in the centre of the room, and 
covered with a snowy damask tablecloth. On 
this are arranged the candlesticks, the bishop's 
mitre, books, &c., not forgetting two crowns which 
are to be worn by the bride and bridegroom during 
the ceremony. 

The bishop has hardly smoked out his first pipe, 
when a violent tumult is heard out of doors — the 
sound of distant music and of fire-arms. This is 
the signal for the bridegroom to withdraw, and 
invest himself in a bran-new set ^ of highly- 
embroidered clothes : having done this, he awaits 
his summons to the altar. 

Meanwhile the music and the noise approach; 
the father receives his future daughter at the door, 

Y 
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and conducts her to the front of the altar. The 
bridegroom is now summoned and brought for- 
ward. The two shubinees (bridesman and brides- 
maid) are respectively placed behind the to be 
married couple. The crowns are placed upon 
their heads; a ring is formed round the table; 
the bishop opens his prayer-book, and commences 
by lighting the candles on the table ; and so the 
ceremony proceeds, and the knot is tied. We can 
see nothing of the bride's face, for she is effec- 
tually covered over. Ever and anon, at a given 
signal, crowns are exchanged, and the friends 
move rapidly round the table, performing a species 
of clerical dance. The bishop gives his blessing; 
there is a shower of bon-bons and small change ; 
the candles are extinguished, and the marriage is 
over; so we lead the bride in state, and, after 
many compliments, seat her in our own Ann 
Chair. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SYRIA— ((7on<mM€d) 

Before we dispossess the fair bride of our Old 
Arm Chair, which, of course, we will do before 
leaving Damascus, we take a stroll through the 
bazaars; there we recognise those costly silks, 
manufactured originally in this town, and known 
over all the world under the abbreviated name of 
damask. There is a tradition amongst the natives 
that Damascus occupies the site of the death of 
Abel, from the fact of its name being composed of 
two Oriental words, the one Arabic, the other 
Turkish, and, I believe, Persian ; these are Dham, 
blood, and Yasak, sin ; literally the sin of blood. 
If any importance could be attached to so singular 
a tradition, it would prove of paramount import- 
ance to researches in the East ; for we all know 
that even in the days of Abraham this city is 
called by the same name ; and in a country where 
manners, and customs, and languages vary so little 
through generations, it may be that the two words, 
now separated into two distinct dialects, and used 
by people of very opposite persuasions, once con- 
stituted a phrase in some tongue before the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, which was then uni- 
versal in the known world. The present native 
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name of Damascus is Sham^ or Shem, which, 
setting aside all traditionary tsJk, gives to the city 
a period coeval with the flood. 

And now we have only briefly to remark, that 
Damascus drives a thriving trade with the interior, 
as also with the seaport towns ; and having done 
this, we refer you for further information to other 
books, this being devoted to a rapid panorama, 
which causes the fair city of Damascus to vanish 
from our view, as we are transplanted by the 
magic wand of &ncy from the house of mine host, 
and his newly-married daughter, into the presence 
of a baldly diaven ftiar, the Padre Presidente of 
the Convent of Tripoli What a fruit-garden is 
Tripoli, even in this land, where such things are 
to be encountered at every second step ! What 
a pleasant murmuring of waters in every direc- 
tion ! The bee hums busily through the summer 
air, but not more busily does he flit about than 
does our worthy host, the afi^'eaaid friar, to wit 
He is bu^ getting us something worthy of the 
name of a repast ^ There, taste that glass of wine, 
and tell me if it is not equal to the very best claret. 
That wine, my friend, costs us in Tripoli just two- 
pence sterling the gallon." No w<mder the monks 
thrive in such a cUmate, and yet the elimate is not 
piuticularly good, fevers being very prevalent; 
and we rememb^ having Imd a most annoying 
attack of ague at this said Tripoli. The case was 
this : we haid arrived off a long journey, drenched 
to the skin, tired, and amazingly hungry. The 
Pt^^ich Consul happened to be givii^ % dnmer- 
party, and takb^ mty upon our forlorn condition, 
asked us to join the circle. Now, a hungry man 
will eat anythii^ you may choose to set before 
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him, but when you come to first-rate soups, and 
odoriferous ragouts I Ah, I was indeed impatient 
for the cook to serve that day ! At last, dinner 
was announced, and a very excellent dinner it 
was ; when, lo ! the demon ague laid his paw upon 
us; and before one drop of comfortable soup could 
reach our mouths, we were forced to quit the table 
and go to bed. Such a place is Tripoli, fair and 
beautiful as it is in appearance ; but people get 
accustomed to these things, and when you have 
had as many fits of ague as I have undergone, 
(not, mind you, that I wish you any such disaster,) 
why, you would laugh at any one that would think 
of sending for a doctor, and make light of the 
matter, as I used to do. 

The main attraction of Tripoli is its vicinity to 
the famous cedars of Lebanon, whose pleasant- 
scented wood formed one of the main ingredients 
in the magnificent Temple built by Solomon. On 
visiting this spot, we find that there are but few 
of these trees which present the appearance of great 
old age ; some few, however, there are, and these 
appear to be completely bowed down, and worn 
out with the weight of the winters of many, many 
centuries. Several hundreds of young trees have 
been planted, which are thriving well; and so, 
having affixed our initials and the date to one old 
tree, which^ amongst other names, boasts of that 
of some of the best modem poets, and having, 
moreover, been provided with a good many cones, 
and a slip or two of the bark of these veteran 
cedars, we descend to Tripoli again; and, this 
time, passing through the town, proceed direct to 
the Mina, or sea-side, which is situated about a 
mile and a half distant from Tripoli, the said dis- 
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stone's throw of the coast ; and this helps to en- 
liven what might otherwise prove a rather tedious 
passage. Every now and then some old fellow on 
a donkey^ jogging from one village to another, 
hails the boat, and asks us if we want to buy 
oranges, or eggs, or water melons, &c. ; and if we 
stand in need of any of these articles, all we have 
to do is to run the boat ashore, and leap upon the 
beach, and then the old man commences his bar- 
gain by asking exactly twenty times as much as 
he will eventually gladly accept of; but then a 
bargain's a bargain in Syria, and any one who 
concluded a bargain before smoking out three 
entire pipes, would be scowled at, and set down 
for the rest of his life as a rascheem — that is to say, 
an imbecile* 

It is midday when we sight the island of Kuad ; 
a kind of temporary awning screens us from the 
fiercer heat of the sun's rays. There is only just 
sufficient strength in the zephyr that forewarns us 
of the coming sea-breeze to enable our boat to 
glide peacefully through the water. The waves 
of the ocean dl around are hushed in a perfect 
calm, the dull blue surface of the shallow water 
being here and there darkened by what sailors call 
a cat's paw. 

In the distance three or four large ships and 
schooners are rolling listlessly in the calm — nodding 
drowsily to each other, and then turning their 
noses to every point in the compass, as though 
keeping a sharp look out for any little breeze that 
mignt escape their notice. But we have the 
advantage over all of them, for the only breeze 
stirring is a light air that comes off the shore, and 
this omy just suffices to urge us along, and that is 
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alL Now see what a pretty prospect opens out 
before us as we enter upon mid-channel of the 
narrow Stndts running between Buad and Tortosa. 
The former is to our right, about a mile out at 
sea; the latter, to our l^t, being a low Cape 
jutting out from the land, and surmounted with 
the ruins of a once populous town. 

Arriving at Kuaa» we are shown over the town 
by the native Beis, whose wife and family are 
residing here. In short, Buad is entirely inha- 
bited by seafaring people and their families, and 
some of the best native boats that ply alons the 
coast are here constructed. The most remarkable 
object in the island is the reservoir, or cistern, 
constructed to contain six months' supply of water 
for about three thousand inhabitants. In Buad 
itself not a drop of water is to be found; the 
natives are consequently obliged during the winter 
months, when their boats are laid by, and when 
coasting becomes perilous, to occupy themselves in 
filling this cistern, by fetching boatloads of water 
over from the opposite rivers of Tortosa, where 
water is plentiful; and this trip can be under* 
taken in the most boisterous weatner, as the island 
effectually shelters the shore hereabouts, and 
there is never a high sea running, or any surf on 
the beach. 

But enough of Buad! Art thou a »noker, 
friend ? If so, just hand us over a few shillings, 
and I will buy you as much tobacco as shall last 
you and me for many a month to come> for here 
we are, just running into the little harbour of 
Gibili. What ! not heard of Gibili 1 not h^urd of 
Sultan Brahim and its celebrated tobacco — ^the 
veritable Latachia I the incomparable Abon Beah 
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(the father of essences)! Pooh, pooh, you are 
inclined to be facetious. 

But our boat has run her nose slap upon the 
sandy beach at Gibili, and in two minutes after- 
wards you and I are walking through the town. 

There is not much to be seen from the landing- 
place, for the outskirts of the town are one uni- 
versal dust-heap, but — ah! would you? — take 
care of the dogs; they have an uncomfortable 
knack of creeping up unawares and seizing you by 
the heels — but, as I was saying when that thief of 
a dog made a grab at me — so soon as we sur- 
mount this dust-heap, the whole splendour of the 
town bursts upon our gaze in the shape of one 
dilapidated mosque — one ditto — Turkish bath 
— one extensively patched up coffee-house — and 
beyond this a long row of double walls, with 
little ricketty doors here and there, to intimate 
that behind these walls there are houses, and 
spouses, and children, besides a variety of domestic 
animals, and, may be, a garden. If we were 
admitted into one of these said flower gardens, 
you, reader, would be rather astonished at the 
taste displayed on the part of the gardeners, — 
there is so much utility combined with the graceful 
— such prudence and foresight growing up side by 
side with what pleases the eye and the scent. 
Thus, for instance, we have a fine healthy rose- 
bush, perhaps, in full bloom. What can be more 
charmmg than that? But at the same time that 
the peasant's wife stoops to smell one of these 
delicious roses, her hand is busily occupied in 
rooting up young onions, which are luxuriating 
under the shadow of the rose-bush. Then, again, 
she requires a little garlic just to season a dish of 
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fish with. Now her husband always plants hb 
own garlic, and where think you he plants it? In 
die centre of a bed of violets, to be sure. That's 
what I call a combination of utility and gentility, 
and if you dont agree with me I wont have any 
words with you, for the horses are waiting to 
couTcy us to Liatachia, and if you are anything of 
a shot, I can promise you some capital sport hj 
the wav. 

The' Franiolin— that is the bird we shall fall in 
with — the natives call it Daratcky which is, perhaps, 
as near an approach as can be made to the cry of 
the bird. The male is a fine handsome fellow, 
something in size between a common partridge 
and a bantam cock. His breast is black, beauti- 
fully spangled with gold ; his neck and head are 
black, and so is his short tail, and the rest of the 
plumarre is brown of various tints. The female is 
a smaller bird, resembling much in shape and 
colour the common partridge. As a delicacy, 
nothing can equal the Frankolin, and, strange to 
sav« it appears to be a bird entirely confined to 
that tract of country lying between the pass of 
Kulak Boyas in Asia Minor, and the Latachia 
district in Syria. Xowhere else have I ever read 
or heard of it; except one species, to be found, 
I believe, near the Himalayas, which fix)m the 
description seems exactly to correspond with the 
Frankolin. But hush ! our dogs are on the scent. 
Hand me my old Manton speedily; let me cock 
Knh barrels. Whirr-rr-rr — ^bang! There goes 
one. A ftightful sensation amongst the do^ and 
self dreadfully excited. TThirr-rr-rr — ^bang 1 there 
falls another.* Bagged them both, and most fortu- 
nately they turn out to be a axi and hen« Not 
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that we make a practice of firing at the hens, but 
we shot this one for your especial behoof and 
benefit^ and regret that you cannot see the bird 
with the same eyes as ourselves. 

Strange to say, the great fertility of the country 
seems to desert us as we near the town of Latachia. 
'Tis true there are some mulberry plantations, and 
plenty of fruit-trees, but there is also a great 
want of vegetation, and no want of cactuses, two 
bad signs for the fertility of soil. The Latachia 
apricot, called the Loozey^ or sweet-kemelled, is 
esteemed the finest in the world, but the greatest 
drawback to the town is the great want of water, 
such as is procurable being abominably brackish. 
Looking down into the pleasant little harbour 
from the house of our host. Dr. Guarantee, who is 
in charge of the quarantine, we see that it once 
must have been a noble structure, built for the 
accommodation and protection of hundreds of 
vessels. It is now nearly choked up with rubbish, 
and the few miserable vessels that are loading 
tobacco and grain in the port are obliged to haul 
out and anchor in the open roadstead so soon as 
they have half the cargo on board, else would 
the ship inevitably stick at the narrow, shallow 
entrance. 

We find that all Latachia, especially that por- 
tion close by the water side, presents to our view 
ruins indicate of its excessive antiquity. About 
half-an-hour's ride from the sea-side is the modem 
town, where all the Consular agents, and other 
Europeans reside, and in riding thither we en- 
counter mule-loads of tobacco going to the IVfina, 
for shipment to Egypt, and from Egypt some small 
portion finds its way into England. At the present 
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time we find two English vessels loading wheat 
for Belfast, and one or two more are expected. 
A few day's repose braces us up for the journey 
again, and the next place we visit is Aleppa 

It is needless to point out to you that to get to 
Aleppo» in the first place, we have to get up jetj 
early in the morning; then to get our breakfasts; 
then to get into our saddles ; and then to get on as 
best we can. The first days' journey we are per- 
petually ascending, except where we slip over the 
horse^s tail, a by no means rare occurrence on such 
a villainous road. But, all these mishaps excepted, 
we are continually ascending till many hours after 
noonday, and then we have reached the summit; 
and we look down on one side, and there is the 
sea; and we look down on the other side, and 
there is a vast plain with a pretty little river 
meandering through, like a huge bright snake on 
a large plot of grass. We look around for a villi^* 
but village there is none : one great stand-by of 
life is however, close at hand, and that is not to be 
ne<;lected : this is a little stream of water, so we 
call a halt for the night, and having feasted upon 
indigestibly hard-boiled eggs and salted cream- 
choe^se, aiul dnmk unsparingly of the water, we, 
like so many Jacobs of old, look out for stones 
bct^t suited to Starve as pillows ; and having found 
theise, we place our sad<Ue-bags on them, wrap oar 
cloaks car^fuUy around, and so fall asleep. 

Xo lark ever got up earlier than we did this 
monun^^ tor even in sleep we were dreaining of 
thecomtortsof lite; and hearing the little tin^ng 
Wlb of £oats^ we started up and waylaid a goat- 
hi^xd on the point (^ taking his flock out fx the 
day. Xow bring cans, mi Goxptj bottles, and 
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eTeTythinff ayaikble, into service ; fill them all 
with goat s-milk, and pay the goatherd well for it. 
Such a breakfast as we make I — and the rest of the 
imlk ? oh, keep that, by all means, for there is no 
water to be encountered between this and Gessir^ 
USkoer, and though you may imagine from 
appeanmces — for we can see the bridge and the 
town for away below us, and they look as if we 
cocdd almost throw a stone right in amongst 
diem — ^that we shall soon be there, I can promise 
you that it will be many a weary hour after mid- 
day before we finish this day's joumeyings. Heat, 
and dust, and dead camels form the principal in- 
gredients of this day's trip. Sometimes the de- 
scent is so fearfully abrupt, that we prefer trusting 
our own to our horse's legs. In autumn, should 
we chance to pass this way, the monotony of the 
road is most agreeably broken in upon by the fact 
that these mountain sides are laid out as ^ne- 
jrards, and at intervals of every hour and a-half or 
so, we paJ3S stalls, where delicious grapes, melons, 
md fresh goat's-milk are exposed for sale. 

What a vast extent of beautiful, level country, 
well irrigated by the river, lies neglected and 
uncultivated! Silk plantations here would yield 
a little fortune ; and even were the country laid 
out in gridn-fields, now that such vast quanti- 
ties are imported into Europe, it would prove a 
most profitable speculation. But it is of no use 
entertaining such chimeras so long as the ancient 
rSgvme of the Turks remains in force ; and between 
you and me, I feel too hot and tired, after such a 
long day's travelling, to enter into any discussion 
regarding any given subject in the world, except- 
ing dinner : this I am willing to entertain, the more 
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especially as we have bivouacked for the night at 
the coffee-shop, and the caffagee, on hospitality 
bent, has gone on an errand to endeavour to pro- 
cure for us certain fowls, rice, eggs, &c so indis- 
pensable for the support of weary travellers. 

Come, let us take a stroll along the bank-side 
of the river : the very aspect of the cool blue 
waters acts as a restorative to our fevered brain^ 
But we can seat ourselves upon the pleasant 
mossy bank under the shade of a group of olive* 
trees, and as the water rushes by with marvellous 
rapidity, we begin to muse on a hundred different 
jnatters, all which, however, invariably led to one 
and the same conclusion, viz. that the beneficent 
Bestower of all good gifts has unsparingly show* 
ered blessings upon this beautiful country, but 
there are none that can appreciate or profit by 
them : the best of soil, water in abundance, fruits 
and vegetables sprin^ng almost spontaneously 
from the earth, and a fine, untainted, healthy 
climate I What more could man aspire to during 
his pilgrimage on earth? How soon, under our 
milder sway, would towns line the banks of this 
beautiful stream, gardens and vineyards spring up 
on all sides, every inch of available ground be 
turned into account, and the waters of the river 
itself made useful by turning saw-mills, flour- 
mills, &c. 2 which train of reflection is agreeably 
interrupted by the Caffagee's summoning us to 
dinner. We obey the call with alacrity, and as the 
coffee-shop cannot boast of such a thing as a table, 
for once in a way we eat our dinneir out of the 
Old Arm Chair. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ALEPPO. 

Three good hours before eunrise we are up and 
journeying towards Aleppo. This early rising is 
a wise precaution, not only owing to the great 
distance we shall have to travel to-day, but be- 
cause by so doing we, in a great measure, avoid 
the horrid nuisance of flies, which would otherwise 
pisLgae us so much as to render our jaunt ex- 
tremely disagreeable. Strangers are apt to laugh 
at the rude, uncouth-looking etirruj#s worn by 
horsemen in this country, which entirely cover 
the foot, protruding both at the toe and at the 
heel ; let them, however, travel in this country, 
and they will soon, like ourselves, find that the 
laugh is altogether on the other »de : poor borsee, 
nearly maddened by the stings of flies, kick with 
their hind legs in such an unpleasant manner as to 
endanger our heeb at crvenr kick. Xow this is 
avoided by the use of the Turkish etirrop, for let 
the horse kick ever so hard, the stirrup yrotecU 
thefoot: then again, what can surpass the Turkish 
saddle for ease smdoomfcot dtuing a long journey? 
So it is with almost everything else, — the faoosca, 
clothing, and the food thej cat, w<mld, in vine 
cases out of ten, if tJr>fely investi^gated, be fcMmd 
best adapted to the dinuiie thej inhabit, Xot 
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that I mean by this to insmuate that you and I 
ought to go about clad like our muleteer, and live 
upon the same indigestible food as himself, neither 
do I propose that we should build ourselves huts 
to dwell in ; but I mean to say that for people 
bom and bred in a country, the diet and the 
clothing are best adapted, and if you were to take 
a camel-driver to England, and make a pet of 
him, clothing him with superfine cloth tail coats, 
and feeding him on beefsteaks and porter, that 
man would as surely die in a year or so, as you oi 
I should if we sat in the sim all day long, as h( 
does, and lived upon sour milk and unripe firuit 

But here we are, after many weary hours ol 
toil, with the skin burnt oflF our noses, — ^here we 
are in sight of Aleppo at last. We look down 
upon the ancient city of Haleb, and a very pretty- 
looking place it is too. Around us all is arid 
sterile, barren rock and sand, with a gaunt came 
or two in the horizon to our right, and a ditto ditt< 
to our left. Under these circumstances we lool 
right ahead, and there at last we discern a dee] 
outline on the dusty horizon : this ontline gradu 
ally widens and deepens, and piercing from abovi 
it, are Ae three score minarets of the varioui 
mosques of the city. In the centre — a visibh 
object at this distance, from its being situated oi 
the top of a hill — is the fortress of Al^ypo ; and 
as we draw nearer, we cEscover first the gardens ii 
the environs^ and then the whole conglomeratec 
mass of ancient and modem buildings which con- 
stitute the city. 

^ Ton will observe to the left hand side a vasi 
pile of ruins; these are lastW memorials of thai 
urtadfbl catastrophe which happened in 1822, 
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when a frightful earthquake demolished more than 
one-half this city, at the same time overturning 
almost every considerable town of note in the north 
of Syria. Hundreds perished in their houses ; thou- 
sands are said to have been crushed in the streets, 
whilst flying to escape ; and for three long days 
and nights after the great shock that caused so 
much mischief, none durst enter into the city 
again, as slight shocks continued to be felt, at in- 
tervals of every half hour. Since then, this modern 
suburban village of villas, which we are now pass- 
ing on our way to the entrance pate, and which is 
called Kittab, has been erected for the better 
security of the wealthier of the city's denizens — 
that is to say, the houses have been constructed 
with an especial eye to strength, lightness, and 
pliability, so as to resist the longer the smartest 
shock of an earthquake. How they may answer 
the expectations of the proprietors remains to be 
proved ; for as yet, fortunately, no similar disas- 
ters have occurred; and it is to be hoped that, 
through God's mercy, they may be long spared 
such another vititation. In 1850, these ruins that 
we were looking at were considerably augmented 
by acts of incendiarism, perpetrated by a brutal 
set of marauders, who laid siege to that part of the 
town which is called Jedida, and which is inha- 
bited solely by native Christians, ransacking and 
burning the houses, and committing every other 
species of barbarous atrocity. 

On entering upon the busily-thronged thorough- 
fares of Aleppo, we perceive at once what are the 
leading features of the place; these consist of 
beggars ; white donkeys bestridden by men wear- 
ing tall caps, called ^'kalpaks," which kalpak 
z 
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entails certiun pnTileges ; and nmiibeTS of reaOy 
pretty-faced girls, whose cheeks on either side are 
disfigured by a wide blotch in the centre — this is 
the indelible seal of the Aleppo ballon, firom 
which not one man, woman, or child, bom in the 
town, escapes, and to which every stranger is 
more or less subject, though with the latter it 
assumes a milder shape, invariably appearing 
about the wrists or ankles; this mngnlar boi£ 
called by the natives Hubel semrey or the boil of 
a year's duration, is six months incr^ising in size, 
and six months diminishing ; and during the whole 
year's duration, not the slightest inconvenience is 
suffered ; on the contrary, it has been remarked by 
medical men that, so long as this boil remained 
active in the symptom, it almost invariably ex- 
empted the sufferer from any other ailment, 
fevers, or other maladies. There are few places 
in the East, where you will have better opportu* 
nity of encountering the various costumes of the 
numerous tribes ana sects inhabiting within range 
of the Turkish dominions than at Aleppo, for 
Haleb is the great entrepot of the commerce of 
Europe, the Persian Gulf, and India. In former 
years, when as yet the passage roimd the Cape of 
Good Hope was a mysterious and dreaded voyage, 
only to be undertaken by men with the spirit of 
a de Gama or a Columbus, in those days Aleppo 
shone pre-eminently as a first-class commercial 
town; railways, and steamers, and overland routes, 
the enterprise and perseverance of British ship 
owners, and the undaunted courage of BritiBh 
seamen, have long since crippled the resources of 
Aleppo ; nevertheless, she still continues a town 
of first-rate importance in the Ottoman Empire. 
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inasmuch as the whole trade of Mesopotamia 
passes through the hands of her agents and factors, 
both as regards exports and imports, to and from 
Europe. Hence people from all quarters of the 
East congregate at Aleppo, and on a fine Sunday 
morning, the gardens in the suburbs are thronged 
with the most motley multitude conceivable, form- 
ing on the whole, however, owing to the innate 
partiality of all orientals to gaudy colours, the 
most lively imaginable tableau. But what means 
that cata wauling in the streets? That, friend 
reader, is a sa<i full of destitute cats, being 
carried away to the Destitute Cat Asylum, at- 
tached to one of the principal mosques in Aleppo, 
and founded by a misanthropic old Turk, who 
being possessed of large granaries, was much an 
noyed by rats and mice, to rid himself of which he 
employed a legion of cats, who so effectually ren- 
dered him service, that in return he has left them 
a sum in the Turkish funds, with strict injunc- 
tions that all destitute and sickly cats should be 
provided for, till such time as they took them- 
selves off again. In 1845, when a famine was 
ravaging in all north Syria — when scores of poor 
people were dropping down in the streets from 
sheer exhaustion and want, and dying there by 
dozens per diem before the eyes of their well-to- 
do fellow creatures, men might daily be encoun- 
tered carrying away sack loads of cats to be fed 
up and feasted on the proceeds of the last will 
and testament of that vagabond old Turk, whilst 
fellow creatures were permitted to perish. I 
don't know — ^but somehow or other I think that 
if I had been one of the starving multitude, I 
would have excited my fellow-sufferers to open 
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rebellion, and have laid siege to and ransacked the 
mosque and the hidden coffers of that Turk, long 
since dead, if his priests and his friends chose to 
^ve bread to brute beasts, and not to starving 
humanity. But whilst we have so vile a character 
on one side, it is always pleasing to find a contrast, 
to stop and do homage to the merciful man, who, 
save in the cause of humanity, had no immediate 
or imperative motive for stretching forth the hand 
of succour to the perishing multitude; but he did so, 
and opened his purse-stnngs wide, and threw wide 
open the doors of his granaries ; and acting upon 
the example of his great and merciful Master, he 
filled the hungry with good things. This gentle- 
man, to his honour be it said, was Mr. Vicenzo 
Marcopoli, a native of Scio in Grreece, and head 
partner in the firm of Guistiniani and Nepot, of 
Aleppo. He cast his bread upon the waters, with 
a confident assurance that after many days he 
should find it. 

Aleppo is a cheap place to live in, and it is looked 
upon and acknowledged by all the natives of Syria, 
as the head quarters of fashion and etiquette. 

Aleppo sets the fashion as regards dresses. 
Aleppo is the head-quarters of Oriental music, 
and the Professor Haddji Bashis is looked upon 
as a perfect prodigy in his way^ From Aleppo 
emanate all the new songs, new music, and new 
poetry; there are several poets in Aleppo, but I 
must acknowledge that most of their poems are 
very lachrymose, dull affairs — all about tombstones 
and distressed lovers ; but above all in the estima- 
tion of a native gourmand, Aleppo boasts of the 
finest cooks in the East, regular old fellows with 
fifty knives stuck in their girdles, a due proportion 
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of beard^ and an undue partiality to ardent spirits — 
such an one as memory has made a note of^ who 
served us for three whole months, during which 
time his talent for variety was never latent. We 
verily believe that he could have made an old 
shoe into a capital ragout. But he used to lay 
out a small fortune in spices and condiments, de- 
biting us double the value, and spending the dif- 
ference in aqua vita3. Three months did he give 
us new dishes every day, just as though we were 
another Caliph Haroun. And then he took a 
fever, or rather a fever took him, and we laid the 
poor cook and his fifty knives in a narrow deep 
grave by the sea-side at Alexandretta ; and we 
might as well have tied all our hopes for a future 
good dinner into a bundle, and thrown them into 
his grave too, for after that we never got a good 
dinner in the East. But to return to Aleppo : 
Haleb is also the head-quarters of the great 
national dish Kubbeys ; but what the Aleppines 
are very partial to, and what sadly puzzles you 
and me at first sight, is a species of thin wafer 
bread, made of apricots dried and beat out; this 
is sold in the shops in huge rolls, just as we sell 
oil-cloth, and you may buy it at so much per yard. 
Soaked for a few hours in water, and then boiled 
in milk and sugar, it constitutes a really delicious 
and wholesome dish for a summer' s-day repast. 

The climate of Aleppo, with the exception of 
a few days in May, when a hot scorching wind 
blows from the desert, is really delightful; in 
winter the cold is intense, but it is a dry, crisp, 
merry, laughing cold, with a golden sunlight around, 
and snow upon the higher ground, and then wood- 
cocks come down by scores, and Aleppine sports- 
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men are seen prowling about in all directions, 
sometimes hitting a woodcock, sometimes an old 
Turk, who happens to be on the wrong side of the 
hedge ; in the latter instance, I need hardly say 
that the sportsman is in a violent hurry to get 
home again ; and a propas of hurries, you will 
permit me to observe, that we have now dwelt 
quite long enough at Aleppo, and we must there- 
fore hurry on towards Antioch, and the ancient 
port of Seleucia. 

Our first da/s ride out of Aleppo, although we 
pursue a different route, is the exact counterpart 
of our last day's journey into it, when coming 
fromLatachia: the same stony, sterile appearance, 
the same intense heat and nies, the same ugly- 
looking blood-suckers basking in the sun, and the 
same number of mishaps with the horses and 
baggage, in the stumbling line. We are now 
within an hour of Terminine, which will be our 
terminus to-day; but hush! haul in your horse, 
and hold your breath, dismount, and creep with 
me stealthily along the base of this hill ; you must 
mind and have a care not to trip, for both our 
rifles are on the cock, and the results would be 
disastrous. Hush! creep along stealthier still, 
and now raise your head gently, and peep through 
the crevice in that bit of rock. What do you 
see ? A cow ! Pooh, man, look again. Ah ! I see 
you are all of a tremour ; but courage, man, courage, 
and you fire first, and I'll pick up your leavings. 
Bang — bang! — sharp work that, and well executed. 
Hoi ! muleteer, ahoy! lend us a hand here to carry 
this fat gazelle ; pretty little fleet creature that it 
was five minutes ago, it is now destined for our 
to-morrow's dinner, provided always that they 
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3on't steal it from us from Terminine, for the old 
rogue with whom we shall be constrained to loc^e 
is a most notorious thief, invariably laying the 
blame upon the cats that infest his house, and 
these are bad enough without his assistance. A 
high wall enclosing a few fig-trees, another of 
similar dimensions, and we enter the village of 
Terminine. The hour is late, cattle and sheep 
are returning from their distant pasture-grounds 
for the night, knots of women are congregated at 
the wells, noisy, disrespectful children hail our 
arrival with hootings. We dismount, and are 
admitted into the sheik's house just at the same 
time that his cow and a sheep or two, and may be 
a couple of dozen fowls, come in to take up their 
position for the night, for they have all as much 
right to the use of this general apartment as the 
sheik himself, and being of the household, c^jnfeider 
themselves entitled to fir^t pick as to roosting 
place. 

So the evening closes in, and a miserable little 
oil lamp With a single wick is lit, and thrust 
into a niche in the wall, and then the sheik's wife 
and daughter serve our pillauf, and yaknee, and 
leboD, and eggs, for all which in due course we 
pay the sheik treble the valuation — and then, we 
turn in all of a heap. The sheik's family occupy one 
comer of the apartment, then come a battalion of 
fowls roosting upon fire-wood, then ourselves, then 
the donkey, (who came home too late for summer, 
and bemg^ hungry gives way to discordant bray- 
ings, at intervab of every ten minuter. ; then 
another detachment of fowk hesAtA \fj the cock, 
which never ceases arfjw'm^ from midnight till 
daylight, last come the am and calf, with a cat 
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and a fresh litter of kittens in a basket in the corner. 
This is the order of our bivouac for the night, and 
being extremely fatigued, we sleep soundly through 
the night, that is to say, in sound naps of five mi- 
nutes duration each, starting up at intervals, roused 
up by braying, crowing, mewing, snoring, cackling, 
and last, though by no means least, by the sharp 
stings of legions of fleas. Right glad are we when 
morning comes at last, and we bid adieu to this 
hateful Terminine. The fine cool morning breeze 
braces us up, and soon eradicates the eruption 
caused by last night's venomed stings. We ride 
about an hour's distance from Terminine, and 
then we enter upon those magnificent and vast 
plains, which extend from Latachia to the foot of 
the Beilan mountains, embracing a tract of un- 
interrupted level ground, of about thirty miles 
long by twenty-five broad, and called by the name 
of the Amuk. A little river called the Karachai 
traverses this plain from one extremity to the 
other, and its westernmost borders are watered 
by that beautiful river the Orontes. 

What pasture ground for cattle, what fields 
for wheat and grain, what excellent soil for the 
mulberry- tree to thrive upon, — these are our 
exclamations as we progress step by step. By- 
and-by we descry tents in the distance, and find 
them to be composed of an encampment of ser- 
vants and grooms, placed here by their masters 
to watch over their horses, which, with a light 
shackle between the fore fetlocks, are here let 
adrift to feed at their leisure among the rich 
dover fields, and there is abundance of water to 
slake their thirst. Are they not noble creatures? 
You have, doubtless, often heard lavish praise 
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)estowed upon Arabian steeds, but look at these 
lorsea^ and say if you think that they are one 
¥hit behind what they are said to be. There are 
lorses here which would any day in England fetch 
Tom sixty to an hundred guineas, but which you 
nay, if you keep a bright look out, buy up in 
Antioch for from five to ten pounds. Leaving 
these horses we ride on a little further, and come 
up with a gipsy encampment. The same caste of 
feature all the world over, but here, in these plains 
of the Amuk, they seem to fare better than in any 
other part of the world, if we may judge by the 
vast flocks and herds which literally dot the green 
sward on every side, and all of which are the pro- 
perty of these roving ZingarL They have also an 
extensive stock of poultry, which, for reasons best 
known to themselves, they can afford to sell you 
for what is an absurd price even in this cheap 
country for poultry-. 

Midway between Terminine and Antioch is the 
new settlement of Yengi Shair, or the new farm, 
a place bought, and erected, and cultivated by a 
late Pasha, Osman Pasha. Here the cotton plant 
has been found to thrive remarkably well; and 
even cotton has been already produced and ex- 
ported. Let us rest awhile on the pleasant mossy 
bank of this little stream that is murmuring over 
a pebbly bed, for both our horses and ouKelves 
are weary. \Miat a country is Syria! every- 
where that we turn the eye there is something 
beautiful in the scenery to excite applause, and 
the soil is everywhere grateful ; let but the 
plough furrow the earth, and there springs up all 
manner of grain. Yon stately house was erected 
in the course of three short months, and was in- 
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tended as a villa for the then Pasha of Aleppo> but 
the Pasha died, and the villa is deserted, neg- 
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lected, and uncared for. The penurious old man 
that lodges there now owns yonder fleet of fine 
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fat geese and ducks that are wallowing in the 
muddy waters of a small marsh close by; but 
though he were to see timber by timber of the 
house fall in, he would as soon think of spending 
a few piastres on the necessary repairs as he would 
of giving you or me yon fat duck for dinner — such 
being far from his intention. 

However, we resume our line of march, and 
soon after quitting Yenghi Shair, we enter upon 
the mountainous country of Antioch. The roads 
axe excellent, as they rise gradually in elevation, 
exposing to view at every fresh turning the ihost 
goj^eous mountain scenery. Now there is an 
isolated old castle frowning from the lofty pinnacle 
of an inaccessible rock upon us intruders; now 
we are skirting the banks of the beautiful Orontes ; 
now we are far away again, traversing a dreary 
level, with the famous Geyziril Hadeed, or the 
iron bridge, in perspective. We cross this bridge 
and travel over an even plain ; then comes a slight 
ascent again; then the ruins of an old Roman 
road, wretchedly out of repair. Splendid mulberry 

Slantations surround us on all sides — orchards of 
elicious fruits ; doves are cooing to each other. 
Stooping beneath the boughs of a heavily-laden 
apricot, which stretches its branches across the 
toad, we catch a glimpse of the clear blue sky and 
the snowy minarets ; five minutes afterwards we 
pass through an old ruined gateway, shadowed by 
a stately tree, and in half an hour's time we have 
dismounted from out nags, and are cosily seated in 
the Old Arm Chair, in the old, old city of Antioch. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANTIOCH, &c. 



There is an old saying, reader, much older than 
our Old Arm Chair, which says, that the wick of 
a candle usually flares up and bums brighter just 
before it goes out altogether. This is precisely the 
case with us at this present reading — just when 
the mystic wand of imagination is about to dis- 
solve its spell, the brightest pictures of our pano- 
rama present themselves. It is not to the olden 
times when Paul and Barnabas first trod the streets 
of this venerable city, spreading far and wide the 
joyfiil tidings of salvation, that I am about to 
idlude; neither is it to those warlike ages of chi- 
valry when crowned heads and princes that had 
joined the crusade sojourned here ; all these have 
been written about over and over again, and save 
the massive walls that still interrupt the bold out- 
line of the high mountains behind Antioch, all 
other remnants, I imagine, have been long since 
engulfed in the successive earthquakes that have 
visited this unhappy town, and spread desolation 
around. I ask your attention to none of these, 
but I invite you, reader, to gaze with me throuorh 
the open window of my imagination, where the 
paint left by memory is still fresh, and to contem- 
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plate with me the modem town of Antioch^ as it 
now appears if visited in a.d. 1 853. 

In the first place we observe that the town is 
built on a gradual declivity, a sloping plain as 
green as green grass can make it, and that though 
covering a vast extent of ground, by far the greater 
portion is in a ruinous condition, fast crumblmg 
away to decay. The other half appears to be in 
very tolerable condition, and what is novel to us 
who have been travelling through other parts of 
Syria, we find that these houses are tiled in lieu 
of having terraces as elsewhere — a very neces- 
sary precaution, and evidently a vestige of the 
civilization left in the town by its once European 
possessors: were it not for this, the violent 
showers of rain here experienced in the winter 
season would penetrate into every house. Each 
house, however mean, has a little court-yard at- 
tached to it, in which flourish oranges, lemons, 
and grapes, and several varieties of flowers. Be- 
hind the town, and reaching far away on either 
side, is a lofty range of mountains well covered 
with shrubs and trees up to the very summits, and 
dotted here and there with ruined aqueducts and 
castles — insignia of the civilization of the Koman 
age. At the foot of the hills and close under the 
town rushes the mighty Orontes, bearing on its 
waters the contributions of a hundred petty moun- 
t:uu streams, itself yielding tribute only to the 
ooo:m. Now we stand on the old bridge thrown 
acn>ss this river and leading to the entrance gate 
of this city, and we lot^k far away west, and there 
is the ocean with shij^s and boats ; the intervening 
space is filled up with plains, vaUeys and hillocks, 
ci>m fields and orchards, silk plantations and olive- 
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trees, besides an abundance of wild stately forest 
pines and other trees. There is every shade of 
light and colour the painter could wish for and an 
endless theme for the poet, for there is no lack of 
beautiful birds — aye, birds of song, too — and but- 
terflies, and the heavens above are serene. 

The whole is clad in one refulgent blaze of sum- 
mer light, and there is that in the breeze as it 
comes carolling up from the distant beach, that as 
I remarked to you, reader, on a previous occasion, 
inflates the heart like a balloon, and makes yon 
ready to sing for joy- But perhaj^s you say all 
this is very fine i^eed for a day or so, but how 
could we ever eat, and sleep, and rough it as the 
natives do. Out upon you! rough it, indeed ! why, 
you have more luxuries at your command in An- 
tioch for fifty pounds a-year, than you could a?pire 
to with one thou^md a-year at lK»me — fine roomy 
houses with large court-yards, fomlahed ja»t as 
your taste or fancy dictates : two hoT«e? in vour 
stables ; half-a-dozen servants ; a gun, with lA^mtv 
of game, and no game law* : fi»fa, flesh, and fowls 
in abundance, and csartAfjsA^ of the m<>^ delicious 
fruits; W- weekly letter* and new-pap^r* from 
home. Why, I should like to know what more 
on earth a man could wuh for ; and after all, if you 
do get desperately faoine-«ir:k, a pleasant jaunt by 
steamer and by rail of \fmlr fowneezi days dura- 
tion sees TOO at iymbant^m. 

You and I, reader, hav^ travelkd t/ogetfaer in 
this Old Arm Chair, far and iride, lyrjt tl^re i* lyjt 
a single place that we Larre jer eooo^ a/nr«§ tJ^at I 
would like to call my trxE^ fare AntMr:h : r>>cK ^^ 
healthy, uooe «o ficamffifi^ nr;z^ v> ritezp, z^fMMt 
so haiifily sma^al ^r^ r^r^^ y, 'i^jsLLCk Txom 
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our native land, as this said beautiful and incom- 
parable Antioch; and to tell you the truth, I should 
like to remain there now, and send you back alone 
by the next steamer that leaves^ only that it would 
not be acting kindly by you, and until this Russo- 
Turkish question is settled, I have a notion it 
would not be quite safe to live alone with the 
fanatical part of the Turkish population, who 
might be inclined to make a spectacle of you, 
by impalement outside of the city gates. No, no ! 
that would be a sad termination to all my roman- 
tic notions about the East, and one I have no 
fancy for ; so, if you please, we will consider our- 
selves transplanted a distance of some ten miles, 
close by the mouth of the river Orontes, equally 
close to the sear-side, under the shade of one of the 
many stately trees which grow in the Barker Estates 
at Suedia, the ancient Seleucia. But why comes 
not the kind and venerable host witht ruthful wel- 
come in his words and grasp to bid us enter into 
his house and partake plentifully of his good cheer? 
Such was his wont always when we came before — 
such was his wont to the veriest stranger. Hush, 
reader, the very trees around us he planted, and 
the flowers that have sprung from the seeds he set. 
These are here, and in the silent voice of nature 
they bid us welcome, for the scent from the flowers 
is wafted around us, and the bloom on the peach 
and the nectarine invite us to stretch forth the hand 
and taste, and the murmuring crystal streamlet 
seems but to sparkle through the meadows to 
gratify the eye and to quench our thirst. 

But that brave old man with kind generosity 
beaming in his face, where can he be tarrying? 
Speedily we mount our nags, and gallop tlirough 
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lanes and gardens high up the hills to where a 
modem silk-reeling factory smokes in desolation. 
Further on and higher up again, and then we 
descend into a deep ravine, where the waters rush 
by on every side, and the gilded fruits glitter 
again in the golden sunlidit of noon; and here we 
seek for him, the good old host ; for this is Huder- 
beg, and this was a favourite retreat of his ; but 
our voices fall back again with a gloomy echo, 
and, save the voice of the waters, fdl is stillness 
around us. 

Then we hurry away to the distant sea-side; 
for there the kind patriarch loved oft; to roam, 
planting, amongst the ruins of the lon^-forgotten 
city of Seleucia, the rarest exotics, and nurturing 
them with more than a fatherly care. The ruins 
are there; and the vast aqueduct, cut centuries 
gone bv through the rocks, is there; but when 
we call upon his name, the modem patriarch of 
hospitality, both the wind and the sea seem to 
join choms, and wail about the beach. 

There is yet one fair spot, one Elysium he 
loved much to frequent, high up amongst the 
mountains, a good ihree hours' ride from hence. 
This place is called Bitias, and here he planted 
his choicest fruits and flowers. We urge our 
weary nags up thitherward. The ascent is toil- 
some, the road dangerous; but the prospect on 
every hand sublime bevond conception. At 
length we reach the end of our jaunt, and we dis- 
mount at the end of a beautiful lane, at the very 
gate where the silvery head of the good proprietor 
might always be seen waiting to receive, with 
kind courtesy, the coming stranger ; but he is not 
here now. Here are the same roses and other 
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svireet flowers growing in wildest profnaon, the 
same quinces md apples, the same cherries and 
nectarines; but we miss that once familiar and 
bly thesome voice ; so we mount up the steps, and 
enter by the well-known door, and seek throngh 
the house from room to room. There is no 
mistaking the whereabouts, for there is the table 
where he sat when we last saw him, and the pen 
and the ink he so often used, and the narrow long 
book of daily dates, wherein he recorded all his 
gardening transactions. All these are here ; and 
even the good old man's spectacles, and the last 
newspaper we saw him reading. Strange, is it 
not, that though years have elapsed, memory has 
never suffered these to be displaced? Still no 
cheerful voice of welcome rin^ upon our attentive 
ears ; but peihaps he is gone up to where the gold 
and silver fish are perpetually sporting round the 
jet d'eau that plays in the centre of the wide and 
beautiful basin ; or above that, again, to the foun- 
tain-head, where gush pearly streams of the most 
delicious water, — that water he so deariy loved, 
and where the foundation-stones were already laid 
for an elegant smnmer retreat, which should com- 
mand a prospect of the surrounding country as 
far as Antioch, — a prospect as yet unrivalled in 
painting. 

We visit all these places, vainly seeking: — 
flowers in abundance grow around; ripe fruits 
temptingly protrude themselves to within our 
reach ; dusters of ripe grapes are dipping their 
blooming cheeks into the cool waters of the plea- 
sant reservoir; the jet d'eau throws the silvenr 
stream high up as ever; the fish are disporting 
themselves in the sun ; but the weeping willcws 
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^ro-mi^tz OQ eitber ade seem, p»4i^» only to our 
KTr;>=d imAginatioo. to etoop more s<deiiiiily than 
ei«r oTer tbe clear waters of the reservoir. 

We ii»Gnt up higber agam, and seek the foun- 
t^:::-!>e&i : for surdv we cannot fail to find him 
ker^ wb> kred its waters so mnch. Yes, reader, 
we £:>i cini !— not, though, as yon and I had 
h>rt=o. wi:i oatstretched hand and blytheaome 
weivxxEre in his heart and Toice; but sleeping 
qii:<:> tbe {Kacerul sleep of death, amidst thoee 
xerr nowers asd shrubs he loved &o welL 

Xow. Mco:^, seat yooiself awinle berade his 
t^::.~c> and le: the tribute of affection fall like 
he&ry dew upon the grass. Let reooUectum bind 
a willow round her brow ; for, of a t^Id^ beneath 
tla: scd lies buried such a man as rardy one may 
cb&:>>r to meei again on earth. No; old John 
Barker w:&s an English gentleman finom head to 
fvXK. dkzri. b«ener s^uiL a Chiistian and a great phi- 
i a n^hT \>pisi> He made Suedia and its poor yil- 
k^:^ wta: ihey have now become. From out of 
an c<>so;ire miferable Tillage, throogh Ibrty years 
oc i:^ie::^:i:^bie labour asid expense, he ooncen- 
cra:^ in ^^ucdia the finest ifruits and Y^etables 
trvci all rurts of the w<Hid, besides a great variety 
vK oraiznental fixest-trees ; and though, whilst 
Brti:.*:! Cv^iisul-General in Egypt, he oould not 
l^ir^fvZijLLly 5<;rerintend these gardens, immediately 
tKt r^eiiring rrv>m the service he came hither, built 
hk bcsjise* intzv^uced the best alk-aeeds, showered 
Wnedis airound him <Mi every ade — for he never 
^^"^. * '^^^^ '^*'' ^^ ^**^ cause of necessity, — and, 
after £:^p2ayix^ princely hospitality tlmMigh a qitoe 
^? . *^^^*y years to all atrai^rs and travellers, 
Join Bdurker, was l»d in his grave, at the 
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good old age of eighty ; and with him died the 
main, if not the only attraction that led travellers 
to Suedia, This latter being the case with us, we 
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hurry away rapidly back to Antioch ; for to- 
morrow the Tartar post passes through, en route to 
Constantinople, and it is our intention to accom- 
pany him, for the magic spell of our mental pano- 
rama is nearly at an end. 

Now take a good long breath, and gulp it down, 
for most assuredly you will want it by the time 
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we get to our journey's end ; it will take us eight 
long days' and nights' incessant travelling, with 
barely five minutes' halt at every relay where we 
change horses, before we reach Constantinople. 

Here comes the Tartar, all boots and perspi* 
ration : he has been riding incessantly for the last 
thirty-six hours, and is to continue the same pace 
to our journey's end. Here he comes, yelling and 
flourishing his long corbash around his head. 
Before him, tearing in at full gallop, are the five 
horses, carrying huge leathern sacks full of letters^ 
parcels, and bags of money* Behind these again 
rides the suragee, or groom^ who has charge of 
these government post-horses, and who wiU, so 
soon as the Tartar aismounts, drive these all home 
before him, where they will have three days' 
respite, till the Tartar, travelling the opposite 
direction, puts their services into requisition. Here 
he comes, yelling louder and louder ; and the first 
thing he does on dismounting is to roar for pipes 
and coffee, which have been ready prepared against 
his arrival, and of which he partakes in a violent 
hurry, for there is no time to oe lost. 

Now the letters destined for Antioch are sorted, 
and delivered; then the bags, letters, and par- 
cels destined for Adana, Tersons, Smyrna, and 
the capital, are delivered over into charge of the 
Tartar, who signs a formal receipt to that eflfect, 
and then our two additional horses are brought 
forth, and we mount. A yell, and a flourish of the 
whip, and away we go, fall tear, — now through 
the streets, now over the bridge; then across a 
plain whose boundaries seem undefined. Hold on 
hard by the pummel of the saddle, and lean back 
against the bundles strapped on behind us, for that 
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Is the only means of existence. Even with aU 
these precautions we are nearly shaken into a jelly 
by the time we reach the town of Beilao, situated 
on the pass of that name. But we have done the 
distance in less than two hours and a half, instead 
of eight, as is usuaL Half-an-hour's more gallop- 
ing brings us into the plains of Scanderoon, and 
we gallop along the borders of marshes which 
emit pestilential vapours all the year round. 

The village of Alexandretta, at the extreme 
north-easternmost point of the Gkdf of Scanderoon, 
is the first relay station after leaving Antioch* 
Here we are allowed a long half-hour's halt, 
which, however, the Tartar wisely abbreviates 
during the summer months, as any delay there is 
sure to be attended with disastrous consequences, 
— fevers, in all probability resulting in death. 

We find the town of Alexandretta to consist of 
some sixty or seventy miserable huts, situated on 
the verge of an extensive marsh, with some half 
dozen large stone houses, and two or three decent 
buildings occupied by European consuls and fac« 
tors. Yet does Alexandretta ckum a superiority 
over every other port in Syria and Palestine, not 
only from the fact of its having an excellent land- 
locked harbour, but also because the whole of the 
trade of Mesopotamia passes through here ; and 
not less than seventy English vesseb arrive an- 
nually, laden with British manufactured goods 
and colonial produce. But let Memory here pro- 
duce his tablets, and tell us what occurred in the 
summer of 1843, ten years since. This will give 
you, reader, a fair notion of the climate of Alexan- 
dretta. 

The winter had been rather severe, but the 
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spring was mild and delightful. All the European 
residents were in excellent health and spirits, 
when, almost imperceptibly, July stalked in upon 
us, and with it came the fiercest heat of the 
summer, — the whole earth was parched up and 
emitted a red glare, the high mountains imme- 
diately behind us seemed set on flames, the sky 
was of a sickly zinc-coloured tinge, and the ocean 
was an insupportable mirror, in which seemed to 
be reflected the combined heats of the sky, the 
earth, and the mountains. It was vain to look 
towards the sea, for we might look and look again, 
but we could see no distant speck or cloud to 
indicate a breeze or shower; it was vain to look 
up at the mountain-tops behind us, for though they 
were densely covered with what the unaccustomed 
might fondly imagine to be rain clouds, and though 
the lightnings played incessantly amongst them 
throughout the weary, sultry, sleepless night, these, 
alas, were only so many more harbingers of hope- 
less heat ; not one breath of air stirred the tiniest 
leaf that fell, decaying and withered, from the 
countless wild myrtle bushes in the neighbour- 
hood; the shipping in the harbour hauled out 
further to sea, but all in vain, it was as calm there 
as it was on shore. So, day after day, the heat 
grew on apace; the marshes were all speedily 
dry, and their slimy inhabitants died by the mil- 
lion ; then came vapid vapours fraught with direful 
pestilence. On the 19th of July the Austrian 
Consul fell ill ; on the 21st he was laid in his grave ; 
but not before the pestilence had spread like wild- 
fire. The small door of the Greek churchyard and 
the spades of the grave-diggers had no respite, 
from the 2l8t of July to the 4th of August, when 
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the last victim was laid in the grave — this was Cap- 
tain Le Rossignol, of thie British schooner Unicom; 
the whole of his crew had heen buried^ before, 
and, including a French captain and sailor, the 
number of interments in this brief interval 
amounted to seventy-three. We ourselves fell ill 
at last, and remained ill three long months, but it 
pleased the Almighty mercifully to spare us, and 
80 we are here in a Christian land ready to tell 
and instruct from personal experience and suffer- 
ing. During three years' incessant residence at 
Alexandretta we were never entirely firee firom 
ague more than three weeks at a time, and all old 
finends and acquaintances there have been long 
once laid in the grave ; and yet, to look at Alex- 
andretta from the sea, it presents a most charming 
aspects and the climate from November to Mani 
is really delightful, and even healthy for those who 
do not carrv about with them those germs of ague 
which are only to be eradicated by an entire change 
of climate. 

And now farewell, fair land of Syria! Even 
eome few pleasant souvenirs are left with Scande- 
roon* as seated in our saddles again we scamper 
•cjots^s the confines of Syria into Asia Minor, and 
find ourselves traversing the territories of the no- 
torious Kutckuk Ali C^Ibl, once the terror of the 
whole district, but who has long since gone to his 
account, and whose grandson, with more equitable 
sway, now rules over Bya^ The day is not 
sultry as we strike off 'from the sea4ide, and 
callop over the supposed ate of the battle of 
feju;^— but all there is death>like silence now. 
S> ur;»v^ vre a mght and a day, and the next day 
we halt at Adaoa awhile, ftwr this is a post statian. 
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and the letters have to be delivered here. We 
will take a last drive and visit this fSuned city of 
Cilicia, the birth-place of the greatest and most 
learned of the apostles. What beaatifbl gardens 
and orange-groves ! and there is the river and the 
waterfall, where they say Alexander the Great 
bathed ; and further on still we see the Cave of the 
Seven Sleepers, — bnt the city itself? Oh, the <dty 
is a hotbed for pestilence — inside are dirty streets 
and windowless houses; outside, dead camels, 
horses, and donkeys. Pray pluck me a bunch 
of orange blossoms, for the odour is reaUy intole- 
rable. See how the country around is teeming 
with rich promise unto the harvest; and further 
on still we come to Mersine, the seaport, with 
plenty of ships in the roadstead, loading, and people 
very busy on shore ; this is the summer retreat 
of those who can afford to flee the hot season of 
Tersons. 

Having seen all this we mount up into the saddle 
again, by this time grown reckless and callous to 
fatigue. The Tartar is whbtling and smoking at 
intervals, as we gallop at full speed over the slippery 
roads that lead through the pass of Kulek Boyas. 
These roads may be four feet wide; one side is 
a perpencHcular rock wall full three hundred feet 
high, on the other, a frightful yawning precipice 
fuUy as deep and abrupt. The Tartar smiles at 
our anguish as the horses sweep round a narrow 
turning, slipping with one hind foot over the 
yawning gulf, — he is accustomed to such trifles 
every day of his life ; but I give you leave, as the 
old play says, to ^' write me dawn an a»9j* if ever 
you catch me journeying with these Tartars agun. 

We catch a glimpse of the fortifications and 
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cannon left on this pass by Ibraham Pasha, when 
the Egyptians had possession of Syria, and then 
we leave the perpetual snows of Taurus and 
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descend into the perpetual heats of the plain ; so 
we speed on, stopping awhile at Konia, the ancient 
Iconium, then Kiassariah, then we are at Smyrna, 
with its large Frank population and its incompara- 
ble dry fiors, and then we are at Stamboul, the 
Sublime Porte. We might descant wearily upon 
the beauties of the Dardanelles, of Varna and the 
Black Sea, of Vienna and the Danube. But, 
alas, my friend, th^te is the clash and dank of 
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armour there ; bayonets on every aide are spark- 
ling in the sunshine — ^all the streets are thronged 
with soldiers — all the sea covered with war-ahips. 
Under these circumstances, and not having a 
hankering after a stray bullet, we deem it wisest 
do turn our faces homewards again, and so hurry 
on board the steamer that is just starting firom 
Malta. The Ottoman sway in Asia extends as 
far as Gaza and Hebron in the south, and to the 
confines of the Pashalik of Baghdad in the east ; 
in Europe it is difficult at the present moment to 
define any country, that is absolutely under the 
Sultan's sway. 

Farewell to the East, at least for awhile, for 
here we are at Malta, henmied in on all sides by 
vendors of Canary-birds, grapes, and cigars. Is H 
not a noble harbour, well termed the key of the 
Mediterranean? Before you could reply, even to 
say Jack Bobinson, we are whisked away in the 
French steamer to Marseilles, and there landed 
amidst the filth of its very filAy dockyards. So 
soon as our passports are msSd, we are ofi^ for 
Paris ; two winks and a stare at Paris are all we 
can afford now, for the train is off for the Belgiaii 
frontiers ; here, after due inspection of the poUce, 
who take us one and all to be smugglers of kid 

f loves, we get into the train, and are rattled off to 
Bruges — that dear old fishy town of Bruges — with 
musical clocks high up in the church-steeples, and 
fish and sour beer in every shop window ; then we 
get to Ostend, full of windnulls and women in 
black cloaks and white starched caps. Now tor 
the steamer yclept the Triton. Here we are onoe 
again the centre of all the riot and noise of dear 
old London, more ships than I can count giuqg 
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up and down, large bales hanging out of ware- 
houses, threatening dire destruction. We hurry on 
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to our own quiet quarters, ring the beU for light, 
and sturup the fire welL The lights are brought ;- 
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the vision of our panorama is dispelled Memory 
and Thought have been paid and dismissed for the 
present ; and, as I close the window of my imagi- 
nation^ I close the pages of this work, trusting, 
reader, that you have not been wearied out from 
sitting so long, and travelling so far with me, in 

The Old Arm CnAm. 
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